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Art. I1.—A Description of the Azores, or Western Islands. By Captain 
Borp, R.N. Londen: Edward Churton. 1835. 


Tuis volume, devoted to the description of the Archipelago of 
Islands in the Atlantic called the Azores, is written in an enthusi- 
astic spirit and ardent style. Its contents are comprehensive and 
instructive, embracing a great variety of statistical information, 
and abounding with valuable suggestions. We at once proceed to 
condense portions of it, as our limits may permit. 

These islands lie in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, and are 
divided by the Portuguese into three distinct groups: the first in- 
cludes Flores and Corvo; the second, or central, Fayal Pico, St. 
George, Graciosa, and Terceira; and the third, the islands of St. 
Michael and St. Mary. As they are situated nearer to the conti- 
nent of Europe than that of America, and are subject to Portugal, 
they are considered as constituting part of the former quarter of 
the globe. The merit of their discovery is understood to belong 

' that active-minded prince, Don Henrico, third son of King 
vin I., of Portugal, in the course of the fifteenth century, and 
#* received the appellation of Azores in consequence of the navi- 
gators having been struck by the immense numbers of a species of 
awk seen in the neighbourhood of the islands—J/hos dos Agores 
meaning the islands of hawks. 

This Archipelago has been amply blest with all the natural ad- 
vantages of a most genial climate. The temperature is stated to 
be most delicious: a spring-like softness existing in the air through- 
out the year, with no greater variation than 25 degrees of lahren- 
heit’s thermometer, averaging from January to December between 
50° and 75°. The decidedly fine days, in twelve months, may be 
estimated at about two hundred; the bad ones at about sixty. 
The soil is prolific, being of a volcanic nature, and the islands in 
general are extremely healthy. Incessant gusts and gales are pre- 
valent however, and on this account, together with the want of a 
safe retreat for vessels, the Azores have been held in considerable 
dread by mariners. Their geological characteristics are most re- 
markable, the whole being of comparatively recent submarine vol- 
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canic formation, as is evident at every step, with the exception of 
Santa Maria. They, for the most part, present an irregular suc- 
cession of isolated canal hills, with table lands, rising from two 
to five thousand feet in height: the former separated by valleys, 
the latter stratified and intersected with tremendous ravines, Sdiesed 
by the operation of rain over the soft voleanic materials compo- 
sing the mountains. The whole is almost invariably bounded by 
magnificent mural precipices, rising abruptly from the sea. So that 
whilst the natural history of these islands in all its branches is 
highly interesting, and their geology particularly so, their general 
aspect 1s picturesque and bold, their climate and productions sin- 
gularly fine. Indeed, the Azores can boast the most fertile and 
luxuriant soil. I’rom their geological character, it may easily be 
imagined that they abound with a great variety of mineral waters 
of the most valuable qualities and temperature. ‘The maximum 
heat of these springs is about five degrees beyond the boiling 
point, which serves to prove the permanent activity of the subterra- 
nean fires. ‘They are also supposed either to prevent earthquakes, 
or to diminish their destructive power, by throwing off incessantly 
heated vapours to an incalculable extent. But though Puisliienee 
has lavished, in no ordinary measure, the greatest natural and geo- 
graphical advantages over the Azores, man has done but little. All 
is rude and uncultivated, society is in a state of semi-barbarism, 
without education, industry, intelligence, or taste. Agriculture is 
in a primeval state of neglect. ‘The policy of the church has kept 
the people in extreme moral debasement, and practised its greedy 
exactions on individual property to a melancholy extent. The state 
has established a military despotism. Hence has resulted degrees 
of apathy, indolence, and recklessness on the part of the people, 
characteristic of an oppressed and misgoverned race. 

The author goes on to mention, that the laws of primogeniture, 
particularly as three-fourths of all the cultivated lands of the islands 
are entailed, operate most ruinously. ‘The total absence of practi- 
cable roads for communication with the interior, is descriptive of 

the apathy and condition of the inhabitants. As matters stand, 
the fertility and amenity of the hilis and valleys adjacent to the 
sea, enable the peasantry to reap their productions with compara- 
tively little trouble. The rocky part of the hills, which are gene- 
rally mn of lava, are heen with viney ards, while the rich 
loamy plains below are devoted to the cultivation of grain, pulse, 
and vegetables. Such is the capability of the soil, as stated in 
these pages, that, were every advantage taken, the Azores might 
furnish an ample supply of grain for the support of five or six 
millions of inhabitants, instead of 200,000; even now, they occa- 
sionally supply the markets of Lisbon, Oporto, and Madeira 
with wheat, barley, and pulse of all sorts. The author thinks, that, 
with care and skill, the productions of almost every part of the, 
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globe might here be brought to perfection. Excellent coffee and to- 
bacco grow luxuriantly, “although now only cultivated for private 
consumption by a few individuals ; ; all the commonest as well as 
most delicate culinary vegetables known are likewise included. 
White hemp and flax are both of fine growth. All the tubercse 
plants flourish ; and the fruit trees might be rendered productive 
of the best specimens. As: respects “the animal kingdom, the 
Azores are highly favoured, and capable of much greater improve- 
ments than the most part of the globe. In the chapter on trade 
and commerce, the author states, that, 


“Tozether with a few cattle, the agricultural productions of the Azores 
constitute the principal source of their little trade, and consist of oranges 
and lemons, grain of all sorts, and wine. ‘hese are taken away by the 
vessels of different nations, pretty nearly in the feliowing annual propor- 
tions. 

‘To England, 126,000 cases of oranges; about 2,000 pipes of wine and 
brandy; besides a proportion of urzella, &c., for which she sends in return, 
woollen cloths, hard-ware, wearing apparel of all sorts, stationery, &c. 

“To the razils, about 5,000 pipes of wine and one thousand of brandy ; 
about 12,000 yards of coarse linen; pulse of all sorts; and other small 
articles: taking in exchange rum, coffee, sugar, cotton and timber. 

“To Hamburgh and Russia, 14,000 cases of oranges and lemons, 6,000 
pipes of wine and brandy; for which are received pitch, iron, glass, and 
cordage. 

‘To the United States, 4,000 pipes of wine, 200 of brandy, and 12,000 
cases of oranges and lemons; for which are received staves, fish, oil, linseed, 
tar, and timber. 

“ To Portugal, a large quantity of grain, and pulse (independent of what 
is sent to pay rents to the non-resident morgados), salt pork and beef, 
coarse linen, and cheese: which is paid for in salt, lime, tea, images, cruci- 
fires, indulgences, dispensations, and relics ; the last five articles being pub- 
licly sold in the shops at most extortionate prices.”—pp. 38, 39. 

The mode of government of the Azores is in these pages repre- 
sented as having been hitherto so impolitic, atrocious, and replete 
with all the abuses of despotism, that it may be deemed the can- 
ker-worm that preys upon their vitality. They have been under a 
military delegate, bearing the title of Captain- LGlesitia?, who com- 
monly receiv ed an appointment for only three years, an 1 hence the 

rapacity and robbery that invariably were exercised by these func- 
tionaries stamped them as being more arbitrary than the most 
despotic kings. The revolutionary changes of tre last few years 
have led to considerable ameliorations in the state of the govern- 
ment. And the author confidently anticipates an entire alteration 
in the course of a short time, under the salutary influence of the 
charter. The recent troubles of Portugal, too, have acted on the 
Azores favourably, by causing many of the principal members of 
the mother country to seek an asylum here, which may, independ- 
ent of contemplated reforms, be rationally supposed as a dawning 
of civilization and prosperity. 
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The character of the inhabitants of this Archipelago is given as 
possessed of good traits. They are mild and of quick perception ; 
but deplorably ignorant and abased. Ina physical point of view, 
they are superior to the natives of Portugal ; the women are not so 
yellow, and therefore fairer, and celebrated for fecundity. The 
men are of good proportion, strong, and possessed of an agreeable 
expression of countenance, somewhat similar to that of their 
Moorish progenitors. The lower orders and peasantry are not 
vindictive and treacherous, like their continental brethren, though 
like them, when driven to desperation, they make use of the knife. 
They are much addicted to and very expert in acts of petty larceny. 
‘They are fond of music, but unskilled: superstition, and intolerable 
dirtiness, may be added. Among the middle and higher classes, 
corrupt habits and vicious tastes prevail :— 

“The ladies, with the exception of music, (which, being a national 
accomplishment, is frequently executed with skill) possess few acquire- 
ments. They are usually awkward and uncouth in their manners, with- 
out the slightest conversation in society, and lead a life of supine indolence 
and seclusion. They are never scen out of doors, excepting at church, or 
occasionally at some evening festivity. Their sole occupation is eating, 
drinking, sleeping tremendously, and gazing out of the latticed windows of 
their verandahs, where they squat, like Indians, cross-legged on their 
haunches—thcir heads just peeping from under a falling lattice made for 
the purpose : here they sometimes pass half the day. ‘Their associates are 
their female servants, whom they employ as emissaries to collect such news 
about their neighbours and acquaintance as is most suited to their trivial 
minds. In addition to music, thcy are passionately fond of dancing and 
dress; but, although supplied with materials for the latter from England 
and France, they display in the making up and adjustment of them a sin- 
gular absence of taste and neatness. ‘The walking costume common to 
the females of the whole islands is a blue cloth cloak, or a black one, with 
a stiff peaked hood, so much closed in front as to leave little more than the 
upper part of the face visible. 

‘These women possess an amiability and sweetness of disposition which, 
aided by education, might render them most agreeable companions of 
social and domestic life. And I have not thus viewed the weaknesses 
and faults in the character of the islanders witha prejudiced eye, to hold 
them up to general aversion—but rather for the purpose of pointing out 
to those who may have any influence on their future destiny, the frightful 
evils attendant on illiberal government, and an impolitic administration of 
public affairs. I think the Azoreans possessed of all those natural qualities 
and points of character calculated to make a good if not a great people, 
were they to be properly influenced and directed by an enlightened govern- 
ment.’’—pp. 54, 55. 

The religion professed in the Azores is the same as in the mo- 
ther country, and the expenses of the establishment amount to very 
little less than one-third of the whole public expenditure. But it is 
without doubt, as the author declares, that, until the present era, 
Catholicism has been practised there, if possible, with greater in- 
tolerance than any where else, by hordes of the most ignorant and 
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profligate ministers. We must therefore respect the memory of 
Don Pedro for certain energetic measures alluded to in the follow- 
ing extract:— 

« Until the month of March, 1832, the numerous monasteries and nup- 
neries were, as we have said, asource of incalculable evil. Whilst the 
former nurtured within their walls a class of beings who prowled about 
and infested every avenue of society, gratifying unhallowed propensities, 
by means of their religious influence, at the expense of the honour, happi- 
ness, or property of others ;—the latter were esteemed as little better than 
public brothels, being at all times accetsible to young men, who fearlessly 
and habitually visited the paramours they had chosen amongst those females 


who had quitted the world with the professed purpose of devoting life to 
chastity and their God. 


‘Now, happily, his Imperial Majesty, Don Pedro, has nobly commenced 
the work of reformation in this as in other particulars—a work which will 
be recollected with gratitude by all Portuguese friends of Christianity and 
freedom. He has, in fact, abolished all monastic institutions, emptied the 


convents and monasteries, and fixed a liberal annuity on all their inmates 
for the remainder of their lives.”—pp. 57, 58. 


We may here observe, that the author speaks warmly in behalf 
of the emperor, and with merited indignation of the despot Don 
Miguel; but the political history of the Azores, both before and 
during the struggle between the two brothers, we pass over, after 
reminding our readers, that it terminated, in so far as these islands 
were directly concerned, in the total extirpation of the usurper’s 
power, some years before he was driven from Portugal. As respects 
the revenue and expenditure of this Archipelago, much hitherto 
cannot be expected to be found worthy of commendation, although 
the former has been such as may serve as an index to the immense 
resources that might be derived under a prosperous state of things. 
The highest anticipations are entertained of the future by the 
author, and grounded on feasible reasonings. After enumerating 
some of the expected sources of prosperity, he says :— 


‘By aid of steam-boats, now so much in use and brought to such per- 
fection, all these advantages would be placed within the easy reach of 
every one, withont any considerable sacrifice of time, trouble, or expense. 
The traveller, after embarking, might find himself transported in four 
days, from the gloomy skies, the humid fogs, and chilling snows of an Eng- 
lish winter, to a country fraught with riches and beauty, surrounded by the 
smiling verdure of the banana, orange, lemon, and vine, and which, au 
premier coup d'eil, would appear more like the enchantments of fairyland 
than real scenery. 

“These are not the mere dreams of a warm imagination, or hypothetical 
theories incapable of being verified! No! and I will venture to affirm 
with the greatest confidence, that, under the wise administration of English 
laws, and in the possession of the English Government, a very few years 
would suffice to convert these now deplorably neglected islands into a 


species of terrestrial paradise, and a populous scene of affluence, strength, 
and prosperity. 
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“The influx of settlers,as I have before observed, would soon produce the 
combined effects of agricultural prosperity and commercial activity ; and 
thus beget a flourishing population, whose necessary mechanic labours, as 
in every other country, would gradually refine into the arts of elegance and 
luxury, and thereby open new channels for the exercise of genius and the 
employment of industry.”—pp. 84—86. 


Reform! continues he, that grand principle, whose name has 
so long operated as a watch-word throughout the wide-extended 
empire of Britain, is that to which the well-wisher of these western 
islands, in common with the entire Portuguese monarchy, must look 
for consolation and hope. But the common mind of a country be- 
comes indurated by long endurance; and can only be stung into a 
sense of shame, and a resolve to shake the further occasions of it 
from them, by continued admonition, salutary reproach, and the 
successive introduction of wise enactments. 

We cannot tarry to abridge the information found in these 
pages, respecting the navigation of the Western Islands, farther 
than to say, it is remarkably free from danger and difficulty, ex- 
cept such as arise from the variableness of the weather and the cur- 
rents to which their vicinity is lable. We now proceed to gather 
some more special particulars from the second part of the volume, 
which takes up the statistical division of the islands. 

Santa Maria is about thirteen miles in length and nine in 
breadth, situated 750 miles from the coast of Portugal. It differs in 
its geological features from all the other islands, for, although it has 
been ferced up above the level of the sea by volcanic action, there is 
every reason to suppose the fire never found egress from its sur- 
face. Still it is high, and composed of slaty rocks in perpendicu- 
lar layers. ‘The soii that covers the surface of the island is thin, 
but fertile to an extreme, owing to the numerous pure springs 
with which it is watered. The writer thinks, that, with an indus- 
trious population and a good government, it might support between 
15 and 20,000 inhabitants. ‘The climate is the very finest of the 
whole group. On account of the good grazing, sheep thrive here 
amazingly; and the red-legged partridge abounds in immense 
quantities, which, together with myriads of poultry and their eggs, 
render living extraordinarily cheap. But the population, in conse- 
quence of the abuses of the government, has been greatly dimi- 
nished by emigration; amounting now to only 5,500 souls, although, 
twenty years ago, it was double that number. ‘The author’s admi- 
ration and praise of this island has smitten as with some feelings 
of a kindred nature :— 


‘If this island were free from the grinding laws of primogeniture, what 
a fine opening it would present for the speculation of English capitalists 
cither for purposes of profit or pleasure ! Tracts of couutry might then be 
purchased for a mere trifle, and by industry would produce a mine of riches 
to the cultivators, cither in wine, grain, fruits of all sorts, or the raising of 
cattle ; the first of which, by a little attention and skill, might be made 
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to compete with the best species of Madcira. Gentlemen, and particu- 
larly those fond of yachting, might establish rich tasteful domains for a sum- 
mer or even permanent residence, if economy and family purposes required 
it: and would have the power of living comfortably, nay even elegantly, 
with the most moderate and circumscribed means. Into what a garden 
might a few years of English industry and skill convert this island! But, 
in the hands of its present possessors, it will continue, I fear, in the same 
wretched depopulated condition, unappreciated by the government, and 
with scarcely one fourth of its surface in cultivation! Its scanty soil is gra- 
dually wasting away from neglect—which, if permitted to continue, will 
reduce the island to comparative sterility. The degraded, ignorant con- 
dition of the inhabitants may be easily imagined, from the following 
anecdote related to me by a judicial person, who recently held a situation 
there. 

“On his appointment he thought it necessary to commence as early as 
possible the work of reform and amelioration of the state of the island, 
which he saw was so much required. He consequently issued some decree 
relative to that effect, giving orders that it might be stuck up in different 
parts of the town; when one of his brother dignitaries, an inhabitant, and 
better acquainted with the character of his countrymen, exclaimed :— 
‘ Such a mode of communication is perfectly useless, and might just as well 
be in Hebrew, or Arabic; for we have only two women and one man in the 
island that can read!’ ”’—pp. 106—108. 


A little way before, he declares that persons in office have been in 
the habit of forcing the labourers to work gratis for their own pri- 
vate purposes ; hence they have fled to the Brazils, to avoid the 
tyranny thus practised on them. 

‘The island of St. Michael was discovered in a fortuitous man- 
ner one fine evening, when the sun gilded its prominent peaks, by 
a prisoner who had escaped to the mountains of Santa Maria. On 
communicating the fact to the authorities, he not only obtained a 
pardon, but awakened a spirit of researchso characteristic of the great 
navigator Cabral. After two or three days beating against contrary 
winds, a landing was effected on the 8th of May, 1444; which, being 
the festival of the Arch-angel Michael, suggested an appellation for the 
island. It lies about forty-five miles to the N. N. W. of St. Mary’s, 
measuring 45 miles in length, and from six to twelve in breadth; and 
is capable of sustaining a million of inhabitants, though at present 
they only amount to 110,000. Ponte Delgada is the capital of the 
island, and the most populous as also the most flourishing of the 
Azorean towns ; its population being 22,000. 

The author, who served with Admiral Sartorius, saw this island 
for the first time when they conducted Don Pedro thither. It was 
market day when they landed, so that a somewhat flattering view 
of the activity of the people and wealth of the capital was obtained, 
whilst the arrival of so many strangers as the expedition amounted 
to, and the visit of the Emperor, produced an unprecedented bril- 
liancy for that city. The bells of six churches, eight monasteries, 
and four convents, together with the squalling of pigs, and the 
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harsh, loud loquacity of the inhabitants, seem however to have stun- 
ned Captain Boid. Not the least interesting passages of his vo- 
lume regard the religious establishments, or rather the inmates of 
the convents. With the Admiral he visited the monasteries as well 
as these, which were the first objects of attraction to all, but parti- 
cularly to the English; the monasteries being celebrated for their 
riches and relics, the convents for their sweetmeats, delicate em- 
broidery, beautiful feather flowers, and ugly women. But though 
their reception was always courteous, it was very different, according 
to the politics of these recluses, each of the establishments warmly 
espousing the cause of Miguel or Pedro, as influenced, of course, 
by the opinions and znterests of their directors, (as the author ex- 
presses himself), with a virulence and party spirit that became quite 
ludicrous in such persons. 

In these interviews, he states that invariably he found a marked 
curiosity to hear of worldly pleasures ; and flattery, however exag- 
gerated, was never misplaced, but fondly accepted. A lady abbess 
plainly told the Captain at one of the islands, that ‘* now-a-days 
the scaling of walls and breaking of iron bars were no longer neces- 
sary ;” for the rule was then, professedly at least, in force—that the 
nuns were only permitted to advance behind the iron grating on the 
admission of visiters. But, as before stated in this work, the con- 
vents had actually become the abodes of cloistered prostitutes; and 
were, by Don Pedro, totally suppressed. ‘That such a sweeping 
measure was essential to the progress of civilization in these islands, 
the author, with most of his countrymen, feels strongly assured. 
Yet he says, that it became a question whether the policy of car- 
rying through the dissolution and suppression of these establish- 
ments at that critical period was sound, in respect of Portugal. 
We quote his arguments in reference to this question :— 


‘I, for one, feel confident it has proved the principal cause of prolong- 
ing the civil war in Portugal, by arraying against the legitimate cause of 
Donna Maria the whole host of monastic orders, together with the entire 
ecclesiastical influence of the mother country, where they very naturally 
anticipated the same levelling system would be followed immediately on 
the accession of the Regent to power in Lisbon. Hence then all the 
blind zeal and enthusiasm in favour of Don Miguel, on the part of the 
peasantry and the soldiers; who, ignorant and bigotted, have been goaded 
on to fury by wicked priestcraft and despairing monks. Had prudence 
wisely suggested the delay of such proceedings to a more fitting season, 
I do not hesitate in saying, that the contest would have terminated on our 
taking possession of Oporto. Instead of which, the ecclesiastics—whether 
on the little territory we held, and which professed friendliness to our 
cause, or along the whole line of country subject to Don Miguel, either 
overtly or in secret, lent their powerful support against us; whilst the 
monks, on many important occasions, with the crucifix in one hand and 
sword in the other, led the combatants to battle—and, at all other times 
actively used the rifle where they could with impunity deal death from 
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behind some wall or covered way. Besides, the whole enlightened part of 
the nation sighing in secret for a more liberal policy, every order and 
class of society became weary of oppression, and felt willing, at any sacri- 
fice, to shake off the galling yoke. These feelings, and this disposition, 
were unceasingly communicated to our party—which, I have no doubt, 
inspired Don Pedro with too much confidence, and thus led, at a moment 
of exhausted resources, to the premature and imprudent experiment. The 
history of ages has shewn us that religious fervor is a formidable power 
to oppose, particularly when bigotry and superstition follow in its train ; 
and that it requires more than common sagacity to wield the sword against 
its influence, the present case affords a powerful confirmation.’’—pp. 
120—122. 

The constitutional cause, it seems, had not proved successful in 
Portugal, when the Author indited his work on the Azores. But 
we proceed to notice and adopt other parts of the narrative, for the 
purpose of presenting our readers with a testimony of the deplorable 
effects of misgovernment, despotism, and superstition, rather than 
with matter of our own. Our extracts, however, will become more 
abundant in the remainder of our notice, from which it will be suf- 
ficiently evident that the Captain is a man of sound, serious feeling, 
and possessing an ardent attachment to the cause of enlightened re- 
form. He is very earnest in behalf of the islands he describes ; and 
whilst he loses no opportunity of lamenting the apathy of the natives, 
he presses upon the Portuguese the necessity of affording facilities to 
strangers, particularly to the English, by which they may be en- 
couraged, or rather allowed, to embark talent and capital, according 
to their enterprising genius, In respect of these islands. For exam- 
ple, there is a volcanic islet in front of the town of Villa l‘ranca, by 
means of which, and the peculiar localities of the adjacent parts 
of St. Michael’s, he sees scope for an excellent harbour ; and sug- 


gests a plan, which we doubt not, from his acquaintance with such 
matters, is a sound and advantageous one. 


«This plan may probably seem too theoretical and extensive to the Portu- 
guese to be reduced to practice. Let them however by a proper policy 
throw open the doors of enterprize, individual speculation, and competition, 
aud they will soon be made sensible of the rapidity and facility with which 
such public works are executed without becoming a burden to the govern- 
ment. Self interest stimulates the skill of speculators ; and companies some- 
times undertaking an important task, remunerate themselves, besides con- 
ferring a benefit on the public. Besides these considerations, here labour 
is cheap; and whatever materials or aid might be required from Europe, 
the fruit vessels (which always come out in ballast) would afford a con- 
venient means of conveying.” —pp. 131, 132. 

He visited the celebrated Valley of Caverns in the island of St. 
Michael’s, where, besides innumerable small streams and springs 
rising out of the surface of the ground in every direction, there are 
three large caldeiras or basins of boiling water, in a constant state 
of violent ebullition, accompanied by occasional subterranean ex- 
plosions and other noises, ‘The largest is about twenty feet in dia- 
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meter. The temperature of its water is from 80 to 220 deg. of 
Fahrenheit, with the thermometer at 69 in the vicinity. The second 
is not so large, but pretty nearly of the same character. 


‘‘ About ten yards north of the great caldeira is a third called the Pedra 
Botiglia ; it is situated in a low cavernous position, the water bubbling up 
with violent ebullition as from a caldron ;— accompanied, as in the other, 
by a variety of loud noises. It throws up an immense quantity of sapona- 
ccous mud, whose healing qualities, in cutaneous diseases and ulcerated 
cases, are proved to be singularly efficacious. But the most curious phe- 
nomenon for which the Pedra Botiglia is celebrated, is, that if persons make 
aloud noise at the embouchure of the caldeira, the boiling water will rush 
out beyond the spring, to a distance in proportion to the violence of the 
concussion, and has been known to be ejected as far as ten feet. I confess, 
I was somewhat incredulous when first told of this ; considering it what, 
in maritime language, we should term a friar’s yarn; but judge of my asto- 
nishment, when the united vociferations of our party verified the story : 
and our Brazilian friend assured us that, on some occastons, he had seen 
this angry demonstration of the water accoinpanied with flame and smoke. 
Now, ye sagacious philosophers, employ your genius, to account for this 
phenomenon!” —pp. 140, 141. 


At a short distance are many other springs, of the most valuable 
medicinal character. Some are cold, containing muriatic, sulphuric, 
and carbonic acid, with iron, alumen, and magnesia. ‘There is one 
strongly impregnated with fixed air, which is extremely agree- 
able to the palate, possessing strong digestive powers, and 
creating almost immediate appetite. Others are mentioned by the 
author :— 


‘*How much to be lamented, that such a place should remain as it were 
unknown, unused, all its advantages lost to the world! Were the island 
in the possession of the English, how soon should we see a little Chelten- 
ham rise up, with its baths, pump-room, libraries, hotels, lodging-houses and 
promenades, together with every other requisite that can contribute com- 
fort or luxury to healthy or invalid visiters! How soon should we see 
every inch of ground brought into cultivation; the country teeming with 
the ornamental as well as useful riches of the vegetable world ; and an air 
of happiness, contentment, and intelligence diffused amongst the natives, 
at present ignorant and miserable; under English dominion, the springs 
alone would become a source of prosperity to these islands. The land 
every where in the valley is fertile: the pasture rich beyond conception ; 
and trees, particularly evergreen, large and luxuriant.””—p. 143. 


But it is of persons, not of things, that we feel desirous to hear. 
Ona second visit to St. Michael’s, the author and the Admiral 
were billeted in the house of one of the most affluent morgados 
or grandees of the island, where the kindness and hospitality of 
the whole family, which consisted of the lady and gentleman, three 
little children, and the sister of the wife, were remarkable :— 

‘The house was spacious, well-built and roomy, with a good suite of 
entertaining-apartments, which, however, smelt not only fusty, but po- 
tently of the stables underneath: they were besides, according to our 
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ideas, badly and scautily supplied with furniture; and such as was there 
had apparently been handed down with the rest of the family entail 
through aseries of generations. The ladies never appeared but at break- 
fast or dinner; in_the culinary preparation of which meals, they always 
took part. A profusion of badly kept plate was generally exhibited, and 
the remains of breakfast frequently covered the table until the arrival of 
dinner-time. All, of course, was of Portuguese cookery, (with a few 
exceptions, to suit English taste,) greasy, unpalatable, and unsalutary. 
Little conversation took place that was not forced by ourselves—not, how- 
ever, apparently for want of inclination, but of means; fora totally ne- 
glected education, and a life of seclusion (the females scarcely ever going 
out, as before remarked, but to church or evening entertainments) pre- 
clude the possibility of cultivating them either theoretically or practically. 
The children—nice interesting little urchins—seemed also lamentably 
overlooked: since, with the exception of being dressed up occasionally, 
to show themselves at the dinner-table for our gratification, or on a Sun- 
day, they run either about the house or back-garden with a nurse all day, 
almost in a state of nudity, their few clothes and their persons covered 
with filth and rags, to such an extreme, that no English person would 
know them from children of the lowest order. 

‘“‘ Our host spent his evenings in meeting his male friends, who assem- 
bled to gamble at some Portuguese game of chance on the cards, at which 
they continued frequently until one or two o'clock in the morning; and 
thus days, weeks, months, and years pass on without one point of time 
redeemed by pursuits more profitavle either to themselves or mankind at 
large.”’— pp. 146—148. 

We have been, within these few late years, much accustomed to 
hear of Don Pedro’s heartlessness and rigour towards those who 
volunteered to serve him from countries foreign to his own. That 
there was some grounds for this charge, is not to be gainsayed; but, 
at the same time, let us for a moment listen to what the author 
declares of too many of these auxiliaries. On visiting the owner of one 
of the best cultivated and managed gardens in St. Michael’s, he 
learned that the French troops belonging to the Emperor’s expedi- 
tion were guilty of many larcenies, to the great damage of the 
informant. ‘The author continues:— 


‘“‘T confess they exhibited a poor specimen either of the civil or mili- 
tary character, for which latter the French nation are much celebrated. 
I thought our own countrymen (the marines) bad enough on our first 
arrival, but really a more barbarous, riotous, disorderly crew than these 
Gallic volunteers could not exist. When they disembarked, they ap- 
peared neither friendly disposed to Portuguese nor any one else, nor in- 
deed in harmony with each other; one immediately on landing, being op- 
posed by a comrade, bit his nose clean off, and would have done more 
mischief had not others interfered. This is but one of many specimens of 
their misbehaviour, to encourage which, I am sorry to add, the example 
of their officers was not wanting; their commanding officer, in truth, 
resigned in disgust and returned to his country.’’—pp. 163, 164. 


To this extractlwe subjoin another that is much longer, which closes 
the author’s description of St. Michael’s. It must speak, in many 
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particulars, to the conviction of every impartial mind. It shall be our 
last extract; for, although he goes over the remainder of the Azores, 
none of these islands are of such importance as_ the one in ques- 


tion, nor do our limits allow of any farther particulars; especially 
as it was the statistical information, the moral condition of op- 
pressed and benighted man, exhibited by a description of these 
islands, that we wished to lay before our readers, upon the autho- 
rity and pretty much in the language of the author. To these 
points, indeed, the work is chiefly devoted. ‘The matters treated 


of in the Appendix, and referred to at the conclusion of the follow- 
ing extract, are not for our pages :-— 


‘Though irrelevant to the intention of this work, I cannot help observing 
that our sojourn at the Azores—and particularly during this period at Ponte 
Delgada—was marked by a series of political as well as private feuds and 
factions, being the usual character of all such operations as the great mass 
was now engaged in: neither was the squadron without its discontents, 
schisms, partisanship, and intrigues, as must unavoidably be the case in 
the first modelling of all services, which like this, being at first considered 
illegal, was embodieil en cachette, and thus subject to a mélange of cha- 
racters, whose so?-disant merits, pretensions, or capabilities, in any way, 
the then political circumstances prevented being sufficiently scrutinised, and 
which, of course, subsequently developed themselves in various ways 
so prejudicial to the service, that Admiral Sartorious was imperatively 
called upon but too frequently to act in such a way as the consideration of 
his own character, as well as the interests of the service, required. Hence, 
then, through the malice, jealousy, and bad principle of many of his officers, 
(whom he had offended by the conscientious discharge of his duty), he be- 
came an object of calumny in every way that could reach the ear and shake 
the confidence of Don Pedro and the government, which, unfortunately for 
the service, had the desired effect, and produced a line of conduct from the 
Portuguese consequent on such impressions. At the same time, no com- 
mander-in-chief could have given stronger proofs of fidelity to the cause 
he espoused, or evinced a stronger inclination to gain the affections of ail 
his officers, as well as to serve their indivicual interest in every reasonable 
way he could, compatibly with the good of the service. But a strict 
sense of duty he owed to the parties who had entrusted him with command, 
and to whom he had sworn allegiance, rendered it impossible for him to 
injure the interest of the service by yielding to the extravagant expectations, 
unreasonable demands, and frequently really ludicrous requests, that were 
framed by the various officers who embarked in the cause: hence, then, all 
the base intrigue, censure, and unpopularity he became exposed to—of 
which I too shared a large portion, and was rendered an object of suspicion 
in the eyes of Don Pedro and his ministers: for this, however, I only blame 
my Own countrymen, whose degrading calumnies alone occasioned it. I 
was a perfect stranger to the Portuguese; and although as enthusiastic, 
sincere, and disinterested a partisan in favour of their cause as any indivi- 
dual of that expedition I might have been quite the reverse. ‘They could 
only be guided by general report; therefore it is not surprising their 
dependence in me should be shaken, if the exertions of individuals 
were made to prove me inimical to the interests of Don Pedro and Donna 
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Maria. I will make a few further remarks on this subject, in an Appen- 
dix, for the purpose of explaining away the vulgar malignant insinuations 
of Captain Peter Mins, in his mendacious compHation, so laughably de- 
signated,’‘ A Narrative of the Naval Part of the Expedition under Don 
Pedro.’”’—pp. 202—204. 


It is but an act of simple justice, when we thus allow the author 
to speak for himself; and we must say, his whole narrative evinces 
a candid, zealous, and manly spirit, united to such taste and 
talent in writing, as to render the volume extremely interesting and 
satisfactory. 

The work contains several lithographic views, taken from certain 
parts of some of the islands described, and, as we are pleased to 
observe, after drawings by Admiral Sartorius. The scenes are 
striking, and the points selected effective. Indeed, the volcanic 
origin of the Azores, and their fertile luxuriant character, must 
present fine subjects for the pictorial art. And having alluded to 
this origin, it may be added, that St. Michael’s, for instance, has 
been visited by many, and some of them the most appalling and 
disastrous, earthquakes. In 1810 the whole island was rocked by 
an awful shock, preceded by flames, but there was no eruption. 
Before that, history tells us of other destructive commotions oc- 
curing there, and in the neighbourhood of the coast. In the words 
of the author, a large circular island, nine miles in diameter, fif- 
teen leagues to the westward of the coast, was thrown up in the 
year 1719, which disappeared in 1725, sinking into a depth of 70 
fathoms. What a tremendous submarine convulsion must have 
occurred to cause such a phenomenon ! 





Art. I].—The United States and Canada, in 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
By C. D. Arrwepson, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1834. 


We are pleased with this work; it shall be our guide if ever we 
visit the United States. It steers clear of the aristocracy of Cap- 
tain Hall, the flippancies and sneers of Mrs. Trollope, and the 
narrow-mindedness of a host of other travellers: whilst it freely 
yet liberally speaks of all that the accomplished author observed. 
One is pleased to find a man entering upon the important business, 
which he has executed so well—that of fairly and manfully charac- 
terising a great nation, in all its bearings and institutions—with a 
generous, we would say, a capacious spirit; at the very outset 
deeply impressed with the value and magnitude of the subject, and 
determined to persevere, throughout the course of a careful scrutiny, 
to accord room for the exercise of certain peculiarities which its 
posture and history have induced. But the best thing we can do 
is at once to commence and proceed with the author; alighting 
with him on the more eminent points of his travels, which alone 
our limits can introduce. From, these however, we may take a 
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commanding survey, so as to enlighten the path of those who, like 
us, must speed thither in imagination. 

Of New York, “ where every one complains of the shortness of 
time, and none appears to have a moment to spare,” accounts 
without number have been given; and therefore we shall be sparing 
of what is here repeated. We must at the outset, however, sym- 
pathize with the author in his expressions of gratulation on enter- 
ing the magnificent port of the chief city of the American States, 
where thousands of ships, steamers, and boats passed each other in 
various directions, and flags of many nations waved peaceably to- 
gether. An ennobling sentiment must fill the bosom of ev ery 
Briton on such a sight, and well may he exclaim, “ This is the 
home of my brethren.” 

We are told that the houses ia New — are generally small, 
resembling those in England a good deal: the bed-rooms even in 
the principal hotels, situated in the Broadway, are represented as 
_ being invariably confined. But an American seldom complains of 
the want of bed-room accommodation, being hardly ever in the 
apartment, except at night. It 1s a common custom to live in 
boarding-houses, where a certain sum is paid for meals, whether 
you dine there or not. Even some of the first families in New 
York spend occasionally many weeks or months at an hotel: for 
instance, whenever their own house is undergoing repairs. Few 
people have country seats ; rather than hire one, and enjoy the be- 
nefit of tranquillity and an unshackled life, a family with children 
and servants prefer an hotel in a neighbouring village. All this 
seems strange and intolerable to us; but, as the writer continues to 
observe, each country has its customs, which must be respected by 
every foreigner. ‘To criticise or censure these indiscriminately, 
merely because they are not in harmony with the customs of Lon- 
don, Paris, or Vienna, is unreasonable. 

The population of New York has trebled within the memory of 
man. In 1831 there arrived from foreign parts no less than 1,634 
vessels ; In 1833 the number was 1,923, of which 1,384 were Ame- 
rican, 371 were English. Whilst the author remained in this city 
the cholera raged with dreadful violence; it was said to have been 
brought over by an English ship, which landed a number of emi- 
grants at Quebec. More than half the population left it, under the 
influence of fear, which shows to what extent the consternation pre- 
vailed, and indirectly that the havoc of the visitation was great. 
Broadway was «leserted like the streets of Pompeii, and the few 
individuals that were seen abroad passed each other with a singular 
rapidity. The picture drawn is indeed dreadful; and yet we are 
here informed that a want of cleanliness was manifest. in many 
parts of the city, which may be inferred from the numbers of swine 
that constantly infest them. 

We wish that Mrs. Trollope could have been there at the time, 
to shame the people out of their predilection for such promenading 
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gentry. Jor we are told in another part of the work, that however 
much she may have misrepresented their habits, her ridicule has 
had such a general good effect, that even Chesterfield himself could 
not have accomplished more. ‘To prove this, the author says, that 
whenever an individual in a play-house happens, if in the boxes, 
to turn his back towards the pit, or, occupying a front seat, to put 
his feet on the benches (a want of decorum severely censured by 
that lady), a general outcry of “ Trollope, ‘Trollope!’ is heard from 
every part of the house, and the meaning of it is known by all. The 
author goes on to state, that which is evident from such an example 
as now given, that her work is full of striking and true pictures ; 
but that they represent scenes in the less civilized parts of. the 
Union, not, as might be inferred from the title of the book, a de- 
scription of the mamners of the whole American nation. To a cer- 
tain extent her work has, therefore, entitled the authoress to the 
gratitude of the nation. But on the other hand, it is painful to 
know that a degree of suspicion and reserve towards strangers has 
also crept in amongst a certain class of Americans, in consequence 
of what such as she and Captain Hall have said. ‘The Americans 
complain, that the latter is more to be blamed, as he possessed 
talents equal to the production of a good and impartial work on the 
country, and was, besides, introduced into the higher circles, where 
he received every attention and. respect ; whereas the lady had so 
few acquaintances, and so little access to the superior classes, that 
it isnot singular if she judged the whole nation by another standard, 
viz. by individuals in the Western States, where she resided. The 
characteristics of an American, declares the author, are hospitality 
to strangers, just pride for the advantages possessed by his country, 
and that his domestic habits be not ridiculed by those who have 
had an opportunity of witnessing these things under the shield of 
kindness. 

The superiority of the steam boats belonging to the United States 
has often been described. We are told by the author, that nothing 
can exceed their elegance; that those in Kurope are, compared with 
them, as a gun-brig to a frigate. Mahogany and a variety of other 
beautiful wood, in imitation of marble, is displayed in every part of 
them, whilst pictures by good artists decorate the cabins. The au- 
thor, by a steamer that plyed on the Hudson, left New York, 
along with several hundreds, made up of every station, age, and 
sex, many of whom seemed to be escaping from the cholera. The 
company mixed indiscriminately on board; no distinction of rank 
was perceptible. He observed a young American gentleman seated 
at the tea table between two females, one the wife of a hack-driver, 
the other that of a lamplighter, and both past the age when young 
men are flattered at being near the elbow of a belle. Yet he showed 
them so much civility, as might serve as a salutary lesson to many 
an European coxcomb. When a I’rench gentleman expressed his 
surprise at seeing the American condescend so far, the latter an- 
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swered, that he was equally surprised to think a man of birth could 
ever forget the respect due to every female, let her rank be what it 
may. ‘ Civility to all women,” added he, “is considered in Ame- 
rica as a distinctive proof of a well-bred man.” We add, why 
should not a traveller fasten on such flattering examples, rather than 
go out of his way to seek for disparaging comparisons with some of 
his own country customs—it may be, our established vulgarities? 

We meet with an animated description of the majestic Hudson, 
in the early part of the work. In his journey up the river, he ob- 
served that all the villages and hamlets on its banks appeared 
flourishing, which no doubt is chiefly to be attributed to the in- 
creased navigation that has there, of late years, taken place. In the 
course of his passage, he paid a visit to Pine Orchard, an_ hotel 
among the mountains of the highlands on the Hudson. Here the 
woods consist of cedar, fir, locust, white oak, maple, birch, ash, 
mountain-ash, walnut, chesnut, hazel, cherry, wild apple, &c., all 
growing close to each other. The wild vine, twisted round the 
trunks of different trees, appears endeavouring to unite those which 
in our hemisphere grow far asunder, like irreconcileable enemies. 
And to add to the magnificence of such scenery, Pine Orchard looks 
like a palace, and is situated on the declivity of a rock 2,214 feet 
above the level of the river. Below this dwelling, of a morning, the 
clouds hover midway above the country below, through which the 
Uudson, as steadily as a silver streak drawn on green canvas, 
pursues its course. 

The author visited Lebanon Springs, which are amongst the most 
fashionable in the Northern States. In their immediate neigh- 
bourhood are the head-quarters of a religious sect called the 
Shakers. This society had its origin in England. Ann Lee, the 
daughter of a poor blacksmith at Manchester, was its founder, 
who was born in the year 1736. She began to proclaim her creed 
about 1770. Amongst other wild doctrines, she pretended to be the 
second Christ, sent on earth to make revelations. Since her time, 
considerable changes have taken place in their creed, which, as 
stated to the author when he visited them, was as follows :— 

‘Christ has discovered himself a second time on earth in the person of 
Ann Lee. 


“‘God is only with them, and there is no spiritual salvation without 
them. 


“The day of judgement is now. God judges the world through his daugh- 
ter, Ann Lee. 

‘‘Vhose who marry do not know Christ, anddo not belong to his 
kingdom. 

‘« Without confessing, none can be blessed. 

‘‘ Every one must submit to purgatory after death; and all those who 
have died after Mother Ann must, in the first instance, listen to a dis- 
course delivered by her in the world of spirits, before they are permitted 
to leave the purifying fire.”— p.92. 
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Many rules and observances are prescribed, besides their creed, 
of a disgusting nature. I*rom the author’s lengthened account, 
they appear the maddest sect of fanatics we ever heard of. Each of 
their villages is divided into lots, and each lot is occupied by a fa- 
mily. Every convert becomes a member of one of these fami- 
lies, lives in the same house, boards at their table, and is clothed 
from the same store. ‘They all labour hard for the common stock . 
from morning till night, and although with apparent. satisfac- 
tion, yet they become prematurely old and forbidding in appear- 
ance; pale, ugly, and melancholy. During worship, they will 
dance till they fall. But the liberty of conscience allowed in North 
America induced Ann Lee to resort thither; and so long as her 
followers are peaceable, the government will not prevent them from 
shaking and jumping, which they pretend subdue carnal appe- 
tites, and express their joy at the victory gained over the power of 
lust. 

The author, who is a Swede, as we learn in the course of his nar- 
rative, and evidently one that has travelled through various countries 
KCurope, seems particularly well acquainted with English history 
and literature. ‘%Ve now take him up at Boston, where he finds a 
field for ample observation. It will be found from the abundance 
of extracts about to be submitted to our readers, that those ob- 
servations have been conducted with no ordinary degree of intelli- 
gence and liberality. ‘This city is one of the oldest in the Union, 
and presents a striking exterior. ‘The State House, situated on the 
most elevated point in it, forms, as it were, the extremity ofa pyra- 
mid, from the cupola of which the view is justly admired. Here the 
legislature of Massachusetts generally holds its sittings. Oppo- 
site the principal entrance, in a niche made for that purpose, Chan- 
trey’s statue of Washington is placed. 


« Thegreat English sculptor has upon this occasion displayed an unusual 
degree of ability and genius. The very first glance is striking; it developes 
something so lofty and noble, that even the most indifferent spectator is 
seized with awe and admiration. Washington is represented in a standing 
attitude, covered with a mantle, carelessly yet tastefully thrown around . 
him, which he raises with one hand, resting it on his bosom. ‘The head is 
bare, and the features perfectly resemble those of the original. His pow- 
dered hair, his high forehead, his expressive eyes—to these and to every 
lineament has the chisel of the artist given life. I was informed that for 
this chef d’euvre of the last of the Romans, America’s great Saint, the 
sculptor received the sum of ten thousand dollars.””—vol. i, p. 133. 


The author had heard that married men in America are in the 
habit of attending market themselves in the morning, a duty 
which, on the other side of the Atlantic, generally belongs to the 
cook ; but that since Mrs. Trollope had mentioned the same in her 
history of ‘“‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” he had, on that 
very account, considered the statement an exaggeration. We 
notice this observation to show in what estimation he holds her 
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authority, and to strengthen the presumption, that he himself isa 
more considerate historian. However, in this particular instance, 
he found the lady was correct. But he sneers not at the practice, 


since their manner of living is unostentatious, and each country 
has its customs. 


No one can quarrel, not even a native of the United States, with 
the following style of criticism :— 


‘The architecture of most public and private buildings in America is, 
unfortunately, copied partly from England, partly from Italy, and even 
from Greece; but it is seldom preserved ia its original taste. The temple of 
Theseus at Athens, St. Peter’s at Rome, and a house in Regent Street, 
London, are all mixed together ; and out of this variety a whole is produced, 
which is denominated American architecture. ‘The Genius of architecture,’ 
says Jefferson, this acute and experienced judge of the fine arts, ‘seems 
to have shed her maledictions over this land.’ 

“ During the whole of my journey through the United States, I never 

saw a house that could be compared to any of the palaces in the Old 
World; nor did I in fact expect it; but the recollection of Athens and 
Rome had, since my youth, so strongly impressed upon my mind the idea 
that no Republics could exist without a forum, decorated with statues, 
temples, triumphal arches, and palaces, that it was not without difficulty I 
changed my opinion, and began to conceive that liberty, glory, and patriot- 
ism, may even tl rive in common dwellings, without temples, withcut 
triumphal arches, without palaces. But America is still a young Repub- 
lic; the time may yet come when forums and arches will be raised.’’—vol. i, 
pp. 140, 141. 


Speaking of the Freemasons’ Lodge, he refers to the suspicions 
which had gained ground, that they had clandestinely made away 
with one of their number, to which occurrence we devoted a_ part 
of our journal lately; and he proceeds to say, that a law has in con- 
sequence been promulgated that no more lodges would be tolerated 
in Massachusetts. The masons are therefore obliged to let the 
hall for public meetings, one of which he attended; it was that of 
one of the Temperance Societies, which are so numerous in that 
country. Nothing can be better than what he gives us on this sub- 
ject, part of which we quote :— 


‘‘The baneful and dangerous influence which intemperance has every- 
where exerted on the moral and physical condition of man is a subject 
seriously occupying the attention of every Christian and philanthropist. 
Instances of suicides, committed under the effect of inebriety, are of com- 
mon occurrence in America as well as in England. The ocean checks not 
this killing propensity. Once addicted to the demoralizing habit, the votary 
is precisely the same, whether he be an inhabitant of the shores of Albion, 
or the mountains of Scandinavia, ora backwoodsman in North America. 
Ardent spirits is an idol, equally worshipped under the starry sky of the 
north and the burning sun of the tropics ; everywhere the pernicious effe cts 
are the same. Considerable quantities of rum and whisky, both of execra- 
ble quality, are consumed in the United States, particularly in the western 
parts, where they are continually in requisition. Spirituous liquors are 
sold in all directions. In the towns it is next to impossible to proceed 
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fifty yards without meeting what is called a ‘grog shop,’ where bottles 
filled with the tempting liquid adorn the windows. Again, inthe country, 
there is scarcely a house where whisky is not sold, and a kind of drinking 
room established. When travelling by the mail or stage, passengers gene- 
rally get out every time the coach stops to change or water horses, in order 
to moisten their palates. On board steam-boats there is, if I may be allowed 
the expression, a kind of perpetuum mobile of circulating tankards, {filled 
with brandy and water, punch, sangarie, and other compounds. 


“ Of such a variety are the different mixtures composed, that it requires 
a long time and no ordinary degree of acuteness tu get acquainted with 
their denomination. I remember once, in one of the larger towns west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, overhearing a conversation between two re- 
spectable individuals, as to the best place of taking a sip in the morning; 
when one of the parties affirmed, on the salvation of his soul, that none 
could make a better mint-julep than Mr. A.; whilst his opponent called 
heaven and earth to witness that no living being had as yet excelled Mr. 
B. in the art of concocting whisky-punch.’’—vol. i, pp. 143, 144. 


Yet he declares that he never saw so few inebriated persons in 
any country, which seems, in some degree, inconsistent with his 
previous statement about the perpetuum mobile of circulating tan- 
kards. In 1832, according to his information, there were more than 
five thousand Temperance Societies within the Union, and that 
one million five hundred thousand persons had left off the use of 
strong liquors, binding themselves also not to procure any for other 
people. America has first tried the experiment: Europe, as the au- 
thor adds, listens with attention to the result. 

No city in the whole Union has so many public institutions of a 
benevolent or instructive character as Boston. The author names 
a number, and describes their nature. Our readers will be delighted 
with the two following examples as here lauded: the first is the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Useful Knowledge :— 


‘It has already published several works under the name of ‘‘ American 
Miscellanies of Useful Knowledge,” which answers the purpose remarkably 
well. The publications are sold at a very cheap rate, and contain infor- 
mation of great public utility. It would be a desideratum, indeed, if every 
city in the world could boast of a similar society. The march of intellect 
would then rapidly advance : slaves, now sunk into an abject state of igno- 
rance and degradation, groaning under the yoke of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, would then no longer bear the delusive quiet of their dungeons, but 
endeavour to shake off the fetters. Keflection is the natural offspring of 
an enlightened mind. It engenders a desire to recover rights inherent 
inman. Passiveness of thought gives way toa more active development 
of the faculties. The bonds of subserviency are gradually broken asunder ; 
and the mind, once unshackled, breathes anew a pure and free atmosphere. 
Thus it is that an intellectual effort, sooner, than violent and reprehensible 
measures, slowly, but with more certainty, prepares the attainment of an 
object of vital importance to the human heart—public and private liberty 
all over the world.””—vol.i, pp. 159, 160. . 

c 
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The author’s enlightened and hearty feelings in behalf of liberal 
principles cannot be surpassed and only equalled by such senti- 
as are employed in the next paragraphs we quote. 


‘‘ Among the associations in Boston remarkable in their kind is that of 
the Peace Society; it has many adherents in the country. Its object is to 
inculcate a general aversion to war, as perfectly irreconcileable with the 
principles of the Christian faith. ‘ War is an immoral pursuit,’ said one of 
the members of the Society to me; ‘ for the doctrine of the Redeemer was 
mildness, and effusion of blood and murder were foreign to Him.’ War is 
even unnecessary, and history proves it. Does victory always crown a 
just cause? or success compensate for the blood spilt — for the hatred ex- 
cited in the vanquished—or for that vindictive feeling which lies dormant, 
and only ceases with life? Envy,misrepresentation, and, above all, personal 
considerations, tvo often engender hostilities. Ambition and revenge not 
unfrequently induce a chief to launch the firebrand among millions ; and 
these, to show their subserviency, cut down and murder each other. For 
these acts of wantonness, so revolting to humanity, they are rewarded, 
acquire renown, and an immortal name. 

‘«‘ Christianity and philanthropy show us, however, that one nation seldom 
thrives on the ruins of another; that the prosperity of our neighbour 
invariably operates beneficially on ourown. Could not a better tribunal 
be found, for the settlement of differences between nations, than an appeal 
to arms? Isthere not enough of misery, disease, and trouble in the world? 
Whichever way we turn, do we hear of anything but misfortunes and acts 
of violence? ‘To remedy these ought to be the real field for the exercise 
of true and meritorious heroism. To improve mankind, and lighten the 
sum of misery, this is the only glorv worthy of man. Patience, self-denial, 
courage, and reason, are qualities not less required on the field of bene- 
volence than on that of battle. Divest poetical descriptions of heroic deeds, 
so enchanting to our youthful ears, of their exaggerated and lofty garb, and 
substitute the form of simple truth, and the brilliancy of warlike achieve- 
ments will soon vanish before our too blinded imagination. But if, after 
all, the doctrine should still prevail that war is indispensable, then the 
formation of Peace Societies will become the more important, to proclaim 
to the world the absolute necessity of a Christian love for peace. 

«‘Oh! could but live to see the day when my beloved country, ruled by 
principles of peace and justice, and relying entirely on the protection of the 
Almighty, shallrelinquish the idea of threatening the world with their fleet!” 
—vol.i, pp. 162, 164. 


On the tender and disputed subject of religion, the author’s 
judgment and candour are remarkable. He ever speaks with re- 
verence and affection of the Gospel ; he never goes out of his way 
to obtrude what may be his own peculiar tenets: whilst he lends 
his authority in support of liberty of conscience to all peaceable 
sects. The truths advanced in the passage we are now to extract, 
could not be more considerately stated :— | 

«America, it is well known, has no established religion. Fugitive pil- 
grims, persecuted in England for their religous opinion, sought in the New 
World that liberty of conscience which was denied them inthe old. Every 
opinion of the Deity was here unshackled. Religion was considered the 
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exclusive property of conscience and God, and exempt from all other con- 
straint. The State was distinct from the Church : neither had a right to inter- 
fere with the other, except to protect individuals in the quiet exercise of the 
creed which they conceived to be the only true one. Even the clergy was 
in most of the constitutions of the States by particular clauses excluded 
from all participation in public affairs. Thus one of the most important 
and eventful experiments, ever attempted upon so extensive a scale, was 
made, namely, whether religion may be sustained in a country without 
the protection or support of the Government. ‘The period elapsed since 
the creation of the Republic certainly speaks in favour of its practicability : 
how far the experience of future times will justify it I do not venture to 
anticipate. 

“This freedom of religion has, however, been the means of forming a great 
many sects, the names ‘of which, as well as their varied professions, it is no 
easy matter to enumerate. ‘The difference in many is but trifling, and onl 
perceptible in exterior forms. A great number are solely distinguished by 
insignificanty modifications of the same creed. When a young clergyman, 
for instance, commences his career, to gain importence and make proselytes, 
he generally pretends to deviate from the other followers in the observance 
of some unmeaning exterior form, without, however, rejecting the funda- 
mental principles upon which the sect is founded. His friends then lose no 
time in building achurch for him. The adherents now meet to listen to 
the new preacher, and in a short time his congregation become so consi- 
derable that he obtains a comfortable livelihood by it.”—vol.i, pp.165—167. 


We do not follow him in his account of the different sects in the 
United States, nor in his analysis of their principal discrepancies 
in doctrine. Here he might have saved himself some part of his 
labour, for we do not see that any succinct or minute statement of 
various creeds, j is either called for in such a work as the one before 
us, or that it is likely on that account to be more generally known. 
What Calvinists or Unitarians believe, for example, need not here 
be told us, and therefore we leave Boston, in which, however, the 
latter sect includes the greater part of the inhabitants, although, 
taking the States generally, the Calvinists, it is believed, are most 
numerous. 

When discussing the subject of general education in the United 
States, we have an account of a free-school for Negroes, which our 
author one day visited in New York. He found himself in the 
midst of one hundred and fifty black children, all of whom turned 
their large white eyes towards the stranger as he entered. The 
teacher was a woman, who ruled them completely, without flog- 
ging, gentle reproof being the only correction adopted by her. 

“ The children, educated free of expense, are instructed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, religion, and sewing. At sixteen or 
seventeen they leave the school, when some are put to the trades of 
masons, chimney-sweeps, carpenters, or smiths; others again become 
seamen, cooks, and servants. The girlsall go to service. ‘To aspire to 
something higher in society is quite out of the question, although they 
are fr ee-born citizens; and the law makes no distinction between a black 
aud a white man in the filling of the most important offices. The prejudice, 
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however, against their colour is so strong, that a white man would rather 
starve than accept a menial office under a black. ‘To become masters of 
sloops or other vessels, or to be master in any profession, is therefore an 
impossibility. They have the privilege, since the year 1829, of voting 
in the State of New York; but, even in this respect, they are treated 
rather with a stepmother’s hand. ‘To be eligible to vote, a Negro must 
possess an unincumbered property of two hundred and fifty dollars; 
whilst a white man, in the same State, is only required to be twenty-one 
years of age, and to have resided one year within its limits. To be worth 
two hundred and fifty dollars is not a trifle for a man doomed to toil in 
the lowest stations; few Negroes are in consequence competent to vote, 
They are in fact very little better than slaves, although called free,”— 
vol. i, pp. 238, 239. 

So unfortunate it is to be black; but there are others of the 
sable family still worse off, to whom the author has in his conclud- 
ing sentence in the above extract referred, and these are the slaves. 
We never let pass an opportunity of calling the attention of our 
readers to the flagrant crimes and horrible circumstances connected 
with slavery; and we are glad to have a testimony in these volumes 
in perfect consonance with our sentiments. How irreconcileable 
with the liberal principles of a free country are the doctrines main- 
tained in the American slave states respecting that poor degraded 
race! ‘ Let the light of education never dawn upon them. Keep 
them always in a state of complete ignorance. Let them never 
know aught of a happier existence than the slave life they now 
lead.” These are the maxims repeated and observed in that great 
Republic, so unworthy of Christians and of freemen. From the 
long and valuable discussion which our author conducts on this im- 
portant and serious subject, we can only present our readers with 
part of his account of a transaction that guides him to the theme, 
shameful and lamentable to the last degree, and more than suffi- 
cient to excite the indignation of every humane person. In Rich- 
mond, the capital of Virginia, he witnessed the sale of some slaves 
by public auction, one of whom, poor Betsy, appeared to feel her 
situation deeply. She had an infant, three years of age, that con- 
stantly engaged her affectionate eyes, except when commanded by 
some buyer to look up; for speculators went round inspecting them 
as if they had been horses; their teeth, eyes, feet, shoulders, and 
sides were examined and pronounced upon. Betsy and her child 
had the honour of occupying the first place in the catalogue, 
although a variety of articles were entered for sale, such as pots, 
pans, beds, chairs, and books. 


‘** A woman to be disposed of!’ commenced the auctioneer, with a 
loud voice; ‘Who will start a price? She is an excellent woman, with- 
out blemishes! And a boy into the bargain! What shall I say for mother 
and son? ‘Two hundred and fifty dollars. J thank you, sir. Two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars once. Will any person give more than two hundred 
and fifty? Why, gentlemen, this is as cheap as cattle; look at her eyes, 
limbs, &c. Shall I say two hundred and sixty? Much obliged to you. 
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‘T'wo hundred and sixty are offered, once. Two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars did 1 hear? Gentlemen, it is the cheapest lot 1 ever sold. Only 
two hundred and eighty dollars for the very best cook, laundress, and 
seamstress? [s she to be knocked down for a paltry two hundred and 
eighty dollars? Going for two hundred and eighty dollars. Three hun- 
dred dollars, two voices: I am glad to see you get into the spirit, gentle- 
men. Three hundred and ten is offered, once. Three hundred and 
thirty—three hundred and thirty-five—three hundred and forty: going 
for three hundred and forty. Really, gentlemen, I am astonished ; allow 
an experienced cook to be sacrificed for only three hundred and forty 
dollars! By Jupiter, and all the gods in Olympus! such a woman as this 
for the trifling sum of three hundred and forty dollars! I beg you for a 
moment to reflect, gentlemen! and a boy into the bargain!’ 

‘Here the auctioneer was stopped by one of the buyers, a man whose 
features from the beginning had inspired me with horror, and who now, 
with the indifference and sang froid of a real assassin, made the following 
observation :—‘ The boy is good for nothing; he is not worth a day’s feed. 
If I buy the mother, I will sell the brat immediately, at a cheap rate, to 
the first comer.’ 

‘“‘T cast a glance at the unfortunate mother, to observe what effect this 
barbarous expression might produce. She uttered not a word; but her 
countenance denoted profound grief and resignation. 

‘‘The auction continued :—‘ Three hundred and forty dollars—three 
hundred and fifty, three hundred and fifty dollars—a better woman has 
never come under the hammer, I feel well satisfied—three hundred and 
fifty dollars for a woman worth at least six hundred dollars—three hundred 
and sixty dollars—going for three hundred and sixty dollars—three hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, once, twice, thrice—going for three hundred and 
sixty—for three hundred and sixty—going—going—going—for three 
hundred and sixty dollars—three hundred and sixty dollars, 1 say—make 
up your minds, gentlemen—you will lose her—going—going—gone. 
She is yours for three hundred and sixty dollars.” A blow with the ham- 
mer concluded the bargain; the victim descended from the table, and the 
buyer carried her off.’ —vol. 1, pp. 328—330. 


We hasten forward from this scene of monstrous inhumanity to 
a more ennobling one, where great and good men’s names are in- 
troduced. ‘The author is at Charleston, where there is a benevolent 
institution called St. Andrew’s Society, having for its object the 
education of poor children. It has a large building for its meetings, 
where other public assemblies are held. 


‘‘T attended one of the latter, convoked to pay a tribute of respect to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott, the account of whose deat!) had but re- 
cently reached the city. Several orators, natives of South Carolina, had 
here an opportunity of giving specimens of innate eloquence. ‘The extra- 
ordinary talents of the deceased as a poet and novelist were represented in 
colours which soon drew the most enthusiatic applause from all parts of the 
hall, and clearly evinced a disposition on the part of the audience warmly 
to contribute to the proposed subscription for raising, in some conspicuous 
place in the city, a marble bust in commemoration of the Scottish bard. 

‘¢ Among the speakers, none produced so powerful an effect on the audi- 
ence as Gen. Hayne. This remarkable personage, the boast of his native city, 
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has lately played an important part during the eventful period of the Nulli- 
fication project, and is now Governor of South Carolina; he is in the prime 
of life, with the vigour of youth and a seductive eloquence, and will always 
prove a dangerous antagonist to any enemy who may attack him. His 
language is pleasing, but vehement. Frequently, when the subject is 
interesting, he raises his voice to an astonishing pitch, and thunders in the 
hall till all the members tremble. 

‘** As a public speaker, General Hayne is exactly the reverse of what he 
is in small and familiar circles ; there, he is hardly to be recognized. ‘The 
violent declaimer, whose looks, like the thunders of Jove, breathed only 
fire and flame, is the mildest and most modest of men in society. His 
voice there might be taken for that of a diffident youth; and his eyes, 
which at other times seems to threaten a whole community, are fixed on 
the ground. It appears as if the oratorical chair produced a magic effect 
on aman naturally mild, and had the power of converting, at certain 
periods, the peaceable citizen into an ambitious military chieftain. Gene- 
rally adored by the State over which he rules, and admired for his talents 
even by those opposed to him in politics, Hayne is one of the greatest men 
now living in Aimerica, and will one day, no doubt, shine in the page of 
history.” —yvol. i, pp. 383, 584. 

Kvery thing in the American States seems to be ona large scale; 
every thing also seems to be young or new in so far as man’s efforts 
extend; aud still in such a vast country, the half of what it is capa- 
ble seems not to have been yet contemplated. The first paragraph 
in the second volume suggests these observations. 


‘*On the eastern bank of the River Chatahoochee is a small town called 
Columbus, which, founded so recently as the year 1828, has not yet at- 
tained so much celebrity as to have a place allotted to it in all the maps of 
the United States. Numbers of Americans know not that such a town 
exists. How often, during my residence in America, have I heard of towns 
sprung up in the midst of “wildernesses, with a population of one, two, or 
three thousand inhabitants, commerce and trades of various kinds, court- 
louses, stages and steamers, schools, churches and prisons; all as if created 
by magic! Other towns disappear with the same rapidity: what in Europe 
is formed or undone in the lapse of ages is here effected in as many months. 
It is. therefore, a peculiar study to be acquainted with the names of all the 
towns, new-born or dead, in the course of atwelvemonth; it requires a 
memory equal to that of Mezzofanti of Bologna himself to remember all. 
Columbus still ranks among the smaller towns, without any pretension to 
fame, though it may not be doomed to remain long in obscurity. Its rapid 
increase in population, wealth, and trade, may probably soon bring it on 
the grand stage of the world.” —vol. 11, pp. 1, 2. 

These two thick volumes abound with striking scenes and views. 
We may, therefore, at random open them at any part, and find 
matter of amusement or interesting information. [or instance, in 
mentioning what is most worthy of notice in Washington, the hall 
where the representatives of the people deliberate is minutely de- 
scribed, and the manner in which the members appear when legis- 
lating. They are provided with arm-chairs and writing-tables. 
The greater number keep theu heads covered. The opposition 
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members have no particular place assigned them. The Senate, 
which is the American House of Lords, have, of course, a smaller 
hall, but its appearance, and that of the senators, inspire that kind 
of respect which every similar assembly ought to produce. The 
representatives of the Lower House are, of course, elected by the 
people—the Senate, by the legislature of each state. A senator is 
seldom elected until he has been a member of the Lower House 
for some time. ‘The author proceeds to characterize the manner 
and talents of several of the leading statesmen, and next details 
what he saw and thought of a drawing-room which President Jack- 
son held, or rather an evening party, to which no particular invi- 
tations were issued, but where every one that pleased had a right 
to attend. There was. therefore, a mixture of ranks, and some 
which the author thinks did not become the circle in which the 
President moves. 


“In the middle of the saloon stood General Jackson, surrounded by 
Van Buren, the Vice-President, Washington living, and some of the 
Secretaries of State. The President is an elderly man, of middle size, 
with an expressive countenance, and a sharp eye, indicative of that firmness 
of character which he has evinced upon so many occasions, and particularly 
during the period of his military career, the laurels of which, it may be said, 
he chiefly gathered at New Orleans. His hair is perfectly white, combed 
upward from his forehead, which gives his face a long and narrow appear- 
ance. His manners are extremely condescending and polite, without 
derogating from the rank which he holds as the first man in America. 
Republican custom obliges him to shake hands with his visiters: General 
Jackson performs this part of the ceremony without losing any of his 
dignity, without appearing cold or distant. I observed his actions for along 
while, to see if he made any particular distinctions between those that 
presented themselves; but, to his honour, as President of a Republic, be it 
said, he continued the same the whole evening—polite and affable to every 
one, and friendly to those whom he knew personally, particularly the fair 
sex.”’—vol. ii, pp. 167, 168. 


We must close this article after one or two more extracts. The 
propriety of the following remarks cannot well be denied :— 


‘‘ All European travellers, who have in later times gratified the public 
with descriptions of the United States, have generally devoted a consi- 
derable portion of time and space in their books to the consideration of 
the American Constitution. ‘To judge by their manner of discussing the 
subject, one would be led to believe that they considered it a duty to give 
their opinions as to the effects which it is likely to produce in another half 
century. ‘Thus they have not only discovered faults in this constitution, 
but even foretold the results that must ensue from the form of government 
before it has existed one hundred years. I am not a candidate for the honour 
of predicting the destiny of North America, still less do I believe it in hu- 
man power to anticipate the future effect of so liberal a Constitution as the 
American, tested only by a few half scores of years: but I venture to affirm 
that, without being perfect, it is of all constitutions, ancient and modern, 
the one which has approached nearest the object in view. Attempts have 
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also been made to paint, in the strongest colours, imaginary dangers threat- 
ening its existence. 

“Inthe United States, there are many people of the same opinion as 
European travellers, who believe that the least disturbance and misunder- 
standing within the States may lead to a dissolution of the Republic. 
This apprehension appears to me rather unfounded, and not unlike that of 
a person who is afraid of ghosts, and trembles at the sight of a mouse.” — 
vol. 11, pp. 172, 173. 


The author could not, when in America, and travelling far and 
wide, but visit Mount Vernon, where he saw the key of the Bastille, 
which Lafayette sent as a present to Washington, immediately 
after the destruction of that prison. It is heavy, clumsy, and 
strong, such as a prison key generally is; the handle is in form 
of a corkscrew. Washington’s remains have been lately removed 
to a new grave, a few hundred yards south of the former, because 
he himself had selected this spot. 


‘‘It was a long time in contemplation to remove them to Washington, 
and place them under the dome of the Capitol, as those of Nelson are de- 
posited under the cupola of St Paul’s in London; but his relatives have 
not as yet acquiesced in the proposal. Government will, however, soon be 
obliged to purchase Mount Vernon; otherwise the residence of Washing- 
ton may possibly fall into the hands of some mercenary speculator, who may 
think fit to impose a certain contribution on individuals desirous of seeing 
the grave, and, moreover, dispose perhaps of the bones of the deceased, 
as monks do in catholic countries with those of saints and martyrs. 

‘“* The present sepulchre is built of brick, at the extremity of a small 
hillock. The door is of iron. In front, round it, and on the grave itself 
grow bushes and trees of various kinds, but mostly cedars, all more or 
less mutilated by the thousands of travellers who resort hither every year, 
and cannot resist the temptation of carrying to their remote homes some 
relic from Washington’s tomb. How dear are these relics to Americans ! 
In Missouri and in Louisiana, in Florida and in Maine, they have the same 
value, the same interest: even in distant Europe, these green cedar twigs 
are contemplated with emotion and respect. And yet what are they? 
Common twigs of cedar! Many a mighty monarch slumbers in the arms of 
death, under the pressure of monument and statues; and ages roll on 
without a fragment or a single flower near his grave being disturbed by a 
pilgrim, as a memento of the deceased. Posterity seldom sheds a tear over 
showy monuments: you may read in letters of gold records of virtue and 
noble deeds, but after-ages, knowing how to appreciate such records, will 
not perhaps remember them. ‘The marble may strike every one, but 
neither its whiteness nor its golden inscription induces the wanderer to 
pause and to call to memory the past. But, at the simple brick tomb at 
Mount Vernon, see the multitude daily paying homage to the deceased. 
From the frozen regions of Lapland to the orange-groves of Sicily, from 
the northern forests of Canada to the land of the Patagonians, men flock 
thither to see the last resting place of Washington. No external show, 
no Carrara marble, recording heroic deeds and unusual virtues, is to be 
found there. Of what use is the cold stone to such a man? Every noble 
bosom is Washington’s best monument. There tyrants may read the 
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actions of a great man, and the historian collect materials for his life.’”— 
vol. ii, pp. 359—361. 

Such is a suitable conclusion to our notice of these agreeable 
volumes, in which, although we have found a good deal that has 
been oft told, and some rather long-winded weak stories, there is 
much valuable information, sound and solid thinking, and no lack 
of attractive sentiments. ‘The author’s visit to Canada calls not 
for any particular attention from us, especially when we consider the 
hasty manner in which we have been obliged to glance at the more 
weighty and lengthened portion of his work, which properly has 
been devoted to the Union. 
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Art. III.—A Narrative of Events in the South of France, and of the 
Attack on New Orleans, in 1814 and 1815. By Captain Joun Henry 
Cooxr. London: T. and W. Boone, 1835. 


Ir is somewhat late to be now giving us narratives of events 
which took place in the South of I’rance after the battle of Tou- 
louse, or of the disastrous attack by the British forces on New 
Orleans at the close of 1814. This delay cannot have been occa- 
sioned by the author’s want of matter to fill a neat volume, for of 
all the narratives we have ever perused, this is the most indebted 
to the knack of bringing in, by the shoulders, anecdotes, scenes, 
and descriptions, that have not the most distant connexion with the 
title or the main object of the book. Setting aside, however, all 
consideration of the unseasonable appearance of the work, and its 
rambling unconnected contents, there is still a small portion worthy 
of serious and sad review, we mean the account of the affair at New 
Orleans. But before reaching that part of the volume, let us have 
a little of the gallant Captain’s lighter matter, for of all gay soldiers 
he seems to be the lightest hearted and the gayest ; a fighting and 
a lady’s man; just as fond of the camp as the drawing-room ; and 
equally at ease in either situation. 

From the Preface we learn that he had, previous to the New 
Orleans affair, seen a deal of service, having served with the Wal- 
cheren expedition in 1809, and in many sieges and battles during 
the Peninsular war, and elsewhere afterwards. But Napoleon havy- 
ing abdicated the throne at Fontainebleau and retired to Elba, the 
Captain seems to have been chiefly engaged in gallantries, fétes, 
and fun, in Languedoc and Gascony, during part of the summer of 
1814. Here there are as many little trifling stories told as any sud. 
of the household troops could desire. At one time a most fascinating 
young lady is seen entering a porch, whose dress is minutely de- 
scribed, and at sight of whom the Captain was so enraptured, that 
he was half inclined to suppose that she had descended from the 
etherial regions in Cupid’s car. At another he speaks of quaffing 
the choicest wines ; then there comes a ball, the history of which 
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is detailed with all the spirit of a boarding-school miss; there is 
escorting of ladies; leering at chambermaids; and at Montauban, 
for instance, a delightful reception at the mansion, which was chalk- 
ed off for him and his comrades, by a billet de ‘lo gement. Here 
mamma and a daughter were marvellously hospitable. 


‘* Had we been mamma’s own darlings, she could not have watched 
over our pelit soupé with more solicitude. Mademoiselle Clementine 
Adélaide asked us, with the utmost naiveté, whether it was really true 
that des dames Anglaises possessed feet aussi longues ques abras? Al- 
though our present sentiments savoured very much of two deserters, yet 
we still had sufficient patriotism left to intimate that she had been misin- 
formed as to the deficiency of charms in our fair countrywomen; assuring 
her that English ladies were as fair as lilies, trés bien faites and of jolt 
tournure. Now as Adélaide’s complexion had a strong dash of the bru- 
nette, the colour instantly mantled her cheeks, her dark southern eyes 
emitted sparks of fire—and hanging down her head, she said, ‘ then, 
Messieurs, 1 presume vous admirez les blondes.’ We spent a delightful 
evening, and, as we were provided with fine sheets and good beds, the sun 
had risen some hours before we awoke from our tranquil repose. As 
there was no longer any hasty packing of portmanteaus, nothing could 
exceed our happiness on descending a flight of steps which communicated 
with the garden, where we found Adélaide ready to receive us, with a 
blooming rose in each hand, which she presented with that gentle manner 
so peculiar to the French.’”’—pp. 16, 17. 


There is also detailed at great length the particulars of an affair 
of honour between two officers, the one English and the other 
French, which after all ends amicably. Then comes an account of 
a sham. fort, which was to be stormed by amazons or young ladies, 
one of whom turned out to be the fascinating young lady supposed 
to be from the etherial regions, above mentioned, to the overwhelm- 
ing admiration of our Captain. Mademoiselle L— was her name, 
and she it was that had the honour of leading the forlorn hope. 
And now for the seige. 


« After having taken ccffee and liqueur we all stationed ourselves be- 
hind some shrubs. Every thing being in readiness, blue lights were 
thrown from the fort, and mademoiselle, accompanied by several young 
ladies, armed with wooden swords, and their heads crowned with paste- 
board helmets, led on the assault amidst a blaze of fireworks; but, when 
the foremost were in the act of stepping on the draw-bridge, one of the ropes 
broke and the bridge fell on one side into the fosse: a mishap, added tothe 
hissing of the fireworks, which frightened the young ladies to such a de- 
gree, that they came running back out of breath, and were hailed by a 
general burst of laughter. This so incensed Mademoiselle L——, that 
she seized the little flag out of one of the maiden’s hands, and wildly rush- 
ing forward with all her life and soul, jumped into the fosse, actually 
scrambled into the fort with her petticoats above her knees, amid the 
plaudits of the bystanders, hauled down the standard, and waved it over 
the painted battlements, The fort being nearly demolished. we re-enter- 
ed the chateau, and ashort French comedy was performed by a few of the 
Visitors, which closed the diversions. 
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“ The following morning, after breakfast, we all sallied from the cha- 
teau to examine the remains of the fort, and began to throw the squib 
papers at each other. Mademoiselle L——, being the leader of the sport 
was full of sportiveness and Joy, and inthe height of her mirth rubbed 
the venerable and lean marquis’s face all over with gunpowder. He madea 
hasty retreat into his chateau, but speedily returned, and took post behind 
a shrub, armed with an enormous syringe. Mademoiselle having col- 
lected certain projectiles, hastened to dislodge him, but her stock of am- 
munition being all expended, she rushed to the close, and when she was 
within a yard of the marquis he discharged the whole contents of his 
water-engine into the middle of her lap, which pierced her summer gar- 
ments of thin texture through and through. She uttered an involuntary 
shriek, which so penetrated the heart of an aide-de-camp, who was the 
marquis’s bottle-holder, that, in a fit of excitement, he raised the many 
stone pitcher, and emptied its contents of cold spring water on the pow 
dered bald pate of the marquis, who ran off as fast as his slender legs 
would carry him, and was soon seen waving a crimson pocket-handker- 
chief from one of the upper windows as a symbol of peace and harmony. 
On entering we found his head sorely lacerated and cut with the weight 
of the pitcher, a mishap which he bore with extreme good humour. 


‘ Thus closed our six weeks’ gaieties at the end of a sanguinary war.” 
—pp. 36, 37. 


—_ 


The whole army set out for Bordeaux soon after this, to the 
great sorrow of the ladies. ‘‘ There was such an abundance of 
kissing, as probably the like of it was never seen before, which put 
one in mind of the adage, ‘that none but the brave deserve the 
fair.’ ‘There was kissing in the valleys, and kissing upon the hills, 
and in short, there was embracing, kissing, and counter-kissing, 
from Toulouse to Bordeaux.” The Captain cannot be a stripling 
now; yet we do not quarrel with him for indulging his more youth- 
ful recollections. If his pleasure be in such reminiscences, let them, 
say we. We might quote a great deal more about interesting young 
ladies, love and frolic. But we must proceed to other things ; only 
just mentioning at this place, that no doubt he was a great dandy 
as well as admirer of the fair; for he is at pains to describe a com- 
rade, ‘* who was one of the handsomest young officers that ever was 
seen,” which notice leads us to judge that the Captain prided him- 
self for a due knowledge of what was necessary to a taking appear- 
ance in the eyes of the fair. As he enters at some length into the 
merits of this pretty young officer, we may quote, “ that no portrait 
could do justice to the expression of his eyes, his fine healthful 
cheeks, white forehead, dark locks, moustache, and commanding 
person.” ‘ Such was his influence over the fair sex, that upon one 
occasion a Dutchwoman burst out crying because a barber had 
made too free with his locks.” What a disaster! say we. But we 
must have done with the Captain’s beautiful men and women, only 
here remarking, that, in his long-yarn style we are, immediately 
after learning all this ‘of his handsome comrade, informed, that the 
said handsome man “ had a brother in the rifle-corps, extremely 
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tall, and always full of genuine humour,” &c. &c. Can our readers 
for a moment now doubt the author’s talent at talking, or cease to 
aoe that his volume should have been so long im seeing the 
ight ? | 

On coming to the point at which we are now to halt for a moment, 
we began to fancy that a cause for this late and unseasonable birth 
might probably transpire, and when we saw that the character of 
Wellington, as a military commander, was treated of at some length, 
presumed that a present object, either in one way or another, was 
sought to be served by the gallant, gay, and rambling Captain. 
But after all, although the portrait is not unfavourable, it does not 
seem over coloured, nor better than his grace’s political enemies 
must say it ought to be. The author states quietly that the troops 
rather liked Wellington, that they possessed great confidence in 
him; and yet they never regretted his absence, not even in any on- 
set that the Captain ever saw made, from the storming of a field- 
work to the assault of a breach, or even on the eve of a great battle. 
In addition to his grace’s natural qualifications, great good fortune 
is here said to have accompanied him; and on the other hand, 
though he has never received a severe wound in action, that this is 
no proof that he has not been exposed often to imminent peril. 


“ Wounds in battle are no criterion to judge of a man asa soldier, how- 
ever honourable they may be or may look to the eye, and however great 
the pain which the sufferers may endure from the lock-jaw, the dreadful 
festerings, and all the anguish of amputation, the want of water, and a 
thousand other pains and sufferings, that must always call from the be- 
holder the utmost sympathy, and to the admiring glance show ample tes- 
timony of the battle field. 

‘But how often have I heard men exclaim of Napoleon, and other 
commanders, why did he or they not rush forward and meet an honour- 
able death? This, I say, is impossible to do; a man may pick up the 
smoking wadding from the cannon’s mouth, he may seize the point of the 
bayonet, or grapple with the foe, and even then fall alive and unhurt into 
the hands of the enemy. It is so ordained by a Supreme Power that a 
man cannot quit life in battle at his own wi!l and pleasure, even when he 
is in the very jaws of destruction. 

“ How often have I seen officers and soldiers struck down in the columns 
of reserve, without having ever seen the face of an enemy, or without 
having drawn their swords or pulled a trigger; whilst others, who were 
enveloped in fire and smoke, fought at close quarters, and yet escaped the 
mortal bullet or equally mortal] thrust. 

‘ How often have | seen men killed or maimed while fast asleep in the 
trenches at the siege of a fortress. Upon one occasion an officer had both 
his legs carried off by the bursting of a shell when he was in his hut, 
wrapped in the arms of sleep. Upon another occasion, at the siege of 
Badajos, a private soldier feigned illness, and could not be prevailed on to 
take his turn in the trenches. But, at length, in the middle of the night, 
flattering himself that heshould be safe under the cover of its murky mantle, 
he plucked upcourage to try his fortune, knowing, too, that he should be 
relieved at day-break. Just at early dawn, curiosity prompted him to 
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peep through the embrasure of a battery; a flash was seen followed by a 
loud report from the walls of the fortress, and from the first gun which 
was fired throughout that night a cannot-shot took half this man’s head 
off. So much for /a fortune de la querre. 

“ Once I saw a camp-kettle knocked off a fire by an iron round-shot 
and all the soup spilt; and I also witnessed a huge shell fall upon and bury 
in the earth a knapsack, which a soldier had just packed and placed on 
the ground. But after all, who could call the above a gallant camp- 
kettle or an heroic knapsack? Not that I mean to aver by this statement 
that a man in the front of the battle is not in more danger than he who is 
often in the rear. But again I repeat that balls and bullets are so capri- 
cious that they often strike high and low, and near and far off, without 
ceremony or distinction.” —pp. 51—53. 


Our readers will see that the Captain is not at a loss to speak 
on any subject, and is a very upright historian. We could blame 
him for want of feeling, however, were it in nothing more than on 
account of the way in which he parted with his worn-out Spanish 
iron-grey palfrey when he was about to embark for England. As 
he hastily dismounted, he offered it a free gift to some of the French 
bystanders ; but, says he, “the poor beast cut such a doleful figure 
that nobody would accept it, and they turned their heads away as 
if in fear of such a bargain being palmed off upon them; or, more 
probably, they nourished some suspicions that I had come unfairly 
by it. I could not divest myself of a smile, as my parting glance 
fell upon the worn-out animal, quietly pacing up the street by itself, 
the rein of the rotten bridle trailing in the dust, and the old rusty 
stirrup hanging by a cord from the left side of the hussar saddle 
of faded green velvet, and its once gay, but now tarnished silver 
embroidery.” 


We should not think that the Captain was at’all so deeply bal- 
lasted as to be of a sentimental mood, for not long after smiling at 
the sight of his worn-out and deserted palfrey, he makes as much 
fun as he possibly can of a drowning woman, who was all but 
drowned. He is ever going out of his way in search of jokes and 
comic incidents, particularly when at sea, there being no fair one 
to engage his giddiness. He is also tiresome in retailing matters 
of the utmost notoriety, and in talking of well-known men, long 
since dead. Jor instance, a lengthened discourse about Dr. Kit- 
chener is quite uncalled for, and comes as if from a man in his 
dotage. To be sure he excuses himself, by saying that, “like a 
young colt” (mark the fond word young, gentle reader), “I have 
somewhat gambolled and strayed away from my subject; but this 
is no matter, and gives variety to the scene.” We say it is a mat- 
ter of importance for every author, that he do not make himself 
look foolish; and it is our duty to tell him so, both for his own 
sake and that of the public. But not to be long serious with that 
which cannot bear the weight of much reproof, we jump over several 
chapters to the main subject for a man’s pen in the volume. 
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We need not at this day give any hasty outline of the history of 
the disastrous affair to Britons at New Orleans, in 1814 and 1815. 
The unhappy and unnatural character of the war is most repulsive 
to our hearts. Still, no doubt, the history of that period, as regards 
England and America, is full of affecting lessons and incidents. We 


shall, therefore, note a few of them as presented in the narrative 
before us. 


Having remained in England three months after the close of the 
Continental War, in 1814, the author embarked with the first 
battalion of the Forty-third regiment of Light Infantry, to join the 
British force at that time in the Western World. New Orleans, 
the capital of Louisiana, was to be attacked, which contained a 
valuable store of merchandize, and which the British purposed to 


grasp by a coup de main. This was, however, anticipated by the 

mericans, so that the former, whose fleet was sixty or seventy 
miles from the town by the way of Lac Borgne, resolved to advance 
by that direction, notwithstanding the shoals and shallows by which 
the navigation of the lake is intersected, and several American gun- 
vessels that were moored in the way. The British got into the 
pinnaces, launches, and barges of the squadron, and in a most ad- 
venturous and gallant manner captured these gun-vessels. ‘The 
manner of this attack is well described. 


‘‘ All being ready, the signal was given to advance, and when the boats 
were in good range the Americans pounded away ; the boats’ crews cried 
‘Give way!’ and cheered loudly; hence it became a boat-race, and the 
Americans being moored in line, at least four hundred yards apart one 
from the other, the attacking boats were a good deal divided, and each 
boat pulling away wildly came to close quarters. The clouds of smoke 
rolled upwards, and the splashing of round and grape shot in the water, 
and the loud exhortations of ‘ Give way!’ presented an animated scene at 
mid-day. Captain Lockyer, in the barge-of the Sea-horse, was first up to 
the mark, and his boat’s crew was most uncourteously handled by the 
American commodore, who at first would not let Captain Lockyer get 
aboard, and a rough tussle took place; but other boats coming up, the 
sailors, sword in hand, being covered by the fire from the small arms of the 
marines, cut away their defensive netting that was coiled round her decks 
like aspider’s web. ‘The British at last mastered the Americans, and cap- 
tured all the five vessels in succession, making their different crews prison- 
ers, but not before some of the guns of the captured vessels had been turned 
upon those that still resisted, to enable the boarders to complete their vic- 
tory. The headmost vessel was the last that gave in, and Jack-tar was fain to 
brush aside his locks and turn a quid before she struck the colours of the 
Union. 


“ Captain Lockyer was wounded, including naval and marine officers, 
sailors, and private marines, the loss was severe, amounting, amongst the 
different boats’ crews, to ninety-four killed and wounded ; and indeed the 
sailors pulling up with their heavy oars isa serious job, the balls knocking 
off their heads and piercing from behind is quite enough to excite the 
sculler now and then to cast a hasty glance over either shoulder to see 
what is coming next.’—pp. 180, 181. 
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arly in the day of the 23d December, one thousand six hundred 
British troops were landed within seven miles of New Orleans, and 
gained a still more advanced position near the bank of the Missis- 
sippi without a shot being discharged on either side, or an indivi- 
dual American left at liberty to carry any intelligence of so won- 
derful an arrival, though the news was not long afterwards in reach- 
ing the city. Every difficulty seemed now over that could obstruct 
the capture of New Orleans. But— 


‘Here did one thousand six hundred British troops halt, with their 
knapsacks on, their arms in their hands, at mid-day, the 23d of December, 
within sight of an insignificant skeleton, or rather the outline of 4 sham 
crescent battery, thrown up by the side of the high road to New Orleans, 
which was said to possess two pieces of cannon; a common ditch, such as 
is often seen in low grounds, extended one thousand yards from behind 
the outlines of this battery to the swampy wood as described, which might 
have been forded or crossed with planks, as an abundance of such materials 
was at hand, even supposing the gunners of these two pieces of cannon 
were invincible. But it never has been proved that these gunners were 
even at the battery ready to serve these guns ;—that there was a ball or 
around ammunition, or even a handspike at the battery at the time in 
question. But this is a subject unworthy to descant or to dwell upon; 
for putting aside the great service that these two pieces of cannon would 
have been in the hands of the British, had they been at once taken posses- 
sion of, Fortune is a female, as military and others writers attest; neglect her 
to-day and she vanishes to-morrow. ‘The hand of fortune beckoned the 
ruddy strangers from the old country to embrace a prize, and such a prize 
as is seldom offered gratis in war. But the soldiers of Washington were 
now of marble temperature, and almost as immoveable as the Eyyptian pyra- 
mids. Speaking historically, with outstretched arms did the slighted maid 
of Orleans, with blind and even neglected zeal, often turn the balance in 
favour of the strangers. But, alas! the maid might as well have implored 
the tide to cease to flow as to move the British troops, who now acted as 
if they were metamorphosed into fixtures or were bound by some magic 
spell.”—-pp. 186, 187. 

We do not fotlow the author in his account of the many succeed- 
ing errors into which the British commanders tan. Delay seems 
to have occasioned as much evil as mistakes did; of cowardice there 
is not the shadow of a charge, nor the slightest ground for it. Indeed, 
the generals in command were either afterwards killed or severely 
wounded in the fulfilment of that which they judged best to be 
done. But to proceed with the narrative: night came on, and his 
Majesty’s troops were indulging themselves in a state of security. 

“Their van-guards were in front at the usual milttary destance; when, 
at eight o’clock, a heavy splash in the river was distinctly heard by some 
of the troops. This soon proved to be the American sloop which had 
been seen up the river, of fourteen guns; and after dark coming down, 
now let go her anchor, and swinging round her head to the current, with 
her broadside facing. within a few hundred yards of the bivouac, where 
the fires, like so many land-marks or beacons, enabled the Americans to 
point their guns accordingly. But the sloop being shrouded by the robe 
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of night, the carousers ashore were quite ignorant and heedless of the 
heavy splash in the water. All being prepared on board the sloop, and 
vice versd all being unprepared on shore, a sonorous voice was heard to 
exclaim, in broad English, (as if rising out of the waters of the Missis- 
sippi), ‘ Now, d—n their eyes, give it’em!’ And as the flashes from the 
cannon reflected for a moment the outlines of the ominous sloop on the 
water, so plunged the round and grape-shot like so many thunder-bolts 
amongst the astounded troops, the balls boring down whole piles of arms, 
knocking kettles off the fires, scattering blazing beams of wood about, 


maiming some soldiers, and sending others whence no traveller returns.’’ 
—pp. 190, 191. | 


Much confusion and destruction was wrought by this floating 
battery. General Jackson, with three thousand men, attacked the 
British at other points, who were “ fighting on two sides of a rag- 
ged triangle, their left face pounded by the fire from the sloop, and 
their right face engaged with the American land force.” 


«The darkness was partially dispelled for a few moments, now and then, 
by the flashes of fire-arms; and whenever the outlines of men were dis- 
tinguishable, the Americans called out ‘ Don’t fire, we are your friends!’ 
Prisoners were taken and retaken. ‘The Americans were litigating and 
wrangling, and protesting that they were not taken fairly, and hugging 
their fire arms and bewailing their separation from a favourite rifle that 
they wished to retain as their lawful property. 

«The British soldiers likewise, hearing their mother-tongue spoken, 
were captured by this deception; when,such mistakes being detected, 
the nearest American received a knock-down blow; and in this manner 
prisoners on both sides having escaped, again joined in the fray, calling 
vut lustily for their respective friends. Here was fighting, and straggling 
flashes of fire darting through the gloom, like the tails of so many 
comets.” —p. 195. 

The British, however, gained the victory at last that night, but 
failed to follow it up, their head quarters still exposed to the “ iron 
thunder” of the sloop. ‘The author, in the course of his details 
connected with the disastrous result to the British army of the 
attack on New Orleans, is sarcastic, and, we doubt not, justly so, 
on the application of certain military phrases. There were other 
mistakes than those belonging to the first land proceedings of the 
army. For instance, in speaking of the bad result of what was 
softly called a reconnotsance, he remarks, that technical phrases are 
often used in war to cover broader confessions; and that the recon- 
noisance in question cost the army well nigh fifty men, principally 
by grape and cannon shot, without accomplishing any good. He 
declares, besides, after a great many other details of bad general- 
ship, that the wonder no longer can exist that New Orleans was 
not a captive city; whilst he admits that General Jackson had 
shewn himself a commander of the first class, both in attack and 
defence, even after his first surprise. 

More troops were landed, several days after those that first 
effected theirs, in the secret manner aboye detailed; and we again 
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coincide with the author when he says, that after all, the result of 
a battle seems in the mainspring to be counted, more than the 
quantity of men put hors de combat, as the loss of life in the gross 
is but a sorry recompense, without any result, or when both oppos- 
ing generals, writing, or causing to be written, ingenious dis- 
patches to their respective governments, wherein both claim the 
victory, and both implore for more ammunition, and more “ of the 
golden sinews of war,” the military chest being empty, and not a 
round left in the soldiers’ cartridge-boxes, to go at it again with 
“ hammer and tongs.” 

The author can think and write with a fine power when occasion 
calls. We have a few paragraphs to extract ere closing his volume, 
which speak home to the sympathies of every bosom, although only 
guided to participate in the scenes spoken of, by imagination. He 
had at the time alluded to reached the bivouac, and was about to 
lie down to take some repose, when orders came for him to join 
two hundred soldiers of his own corps at eleven at night, for the 
purpose of marching to the front to mend and guard a battery 
within seven hundred yards of the American lines. This duty and 
position leads him to the following reflections :— 


‘“‘ Probably no troops that ever stood under arms could boast of having 
taken up so many dangerous and venturous posts, and of having been 
so often in close contact with an enemy without being detected, or with- 
out making any unnecessary noise in their ranks, or causing a lonely shot 
to be discharged at them, owing to an enemy having been prematurely 
alarmed. The out-posts, during the silent hour of night, give rise to a 
variety of solitary thoughts. How often have we seen the day close, 
and kept watch together during the hours of the tempest, on the snow- 
covered ground, as well as on those brilliant nights in Spain, when the 
broad shadows of the morn lighted up the soft and tranquil scenery, to 
lull the imagination with the most alluring thoughts and associations 
of the ‘ past, the present, and the future.’ When people talk of the field 
of battle, and the heat of the fight, how little do they know how many 
tedious hours the troops of out-post duties have to undergo, waiting for 
the whispers or the tread of an armed foe, cr in momentary expectation 
of a flash of fire, or a discharge of bullets, and how often these troops are 
exposed to straggling and single combats for whole days. This was the 
case with the rifles, for they had always been in front, and always called 
for, and before New Orleans were much cut up. 

‘“‘] do not remember ever looking for the first signs of day-break with 
more intense anxiety than on this eventful morning; every now and then I 
thought I heard the distant hum of voices ; then again something like the 
doleful rustling of the wind before the coming storm, amongst the 
leaves of the foliage. But no, it was only the effect of the momentary. 
buzzing in my ears; all was silent—the dew lay on the damp sod, an1 the 
soldiers were carefully putting aside their entrenching tools, and laying 
hold of their arms, to be up and ready to answer the first war call at a 
moment’s warning. How can I convey a thought of the intense anxiety 
of the mind, when a solemn and sombre silence is broken in upon by the 
intonation of cannon, and when the work of death begins. Now the veil 
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of night was less obscured, and its murky mantle dissolved on all sides, 
and the mist was swe¢ping off the face of the earth; yet it was not day, 
and no object was very visible beyond the extent of a few yards. The 
morn was chilly—I augured not of victory.” —pp. 226, 227. 

Whilst in this situation, other companies of the British came up. 
They were to attack a crescent battery ; but when the author asked 
one of them, Lieutenant Duncan Campbell, where they were going, 
he replied— 

““*T be hanged if I know:’ then said I, ‘ you have got into what I call 
a good thing; the far-famed American battery is in front at a shot range, 
and on the left this spot is flanked at eight hundred yards by their bat- 
teries on the opposite bank of the river.’ At this piece of information he 
laughed heartily, and I told him to take off his blue pelisse coat to be like 
the rest of the men. ‘No,’ he said gaily,‘I will never peel for any 


'American—come, Jack, embrace me.’ He was a fine grown young 


officer of twenty years of age, and had fought in many bloody encounters 
in Spain and France.”—pp. 228, 229. 

After a time a rocket was let off; it was the signal for attack, 
and ere long “ Duncan Campbell was seen to our left running 
about in circles, first staggering one way, then another, and at 
length he fell on the sod helplessly upon his face.” When picked 
up he was found to be blind, from the effects of a grapeshot that 
had torn open his forehead. He still clenched the hilt of his sword, 
the blade thereof being broken off close at the hilt, and in a state 
of delirium he lived for some days. The brave fellow’s funeral is 
thus described :— 

**A grave was dug for Lieutenant Duncan Campbell of our regiment, 
who expired in great agony from the wound in the head, and being sewed 
up in a blanket he was consigned to a clayey resting place. An officer 
stood at the head of the wet grave reading the funeral service, witha 
prayer-book in his hand; the rest of the officers were standing round the 
grave with caps off, when a shell from the enemy came whistling through 
the air, and was descending apparently upon our heads, but fortunately 
it exploded one hundred yards in the air with a dreadful crash, showering 
down a thousand iron fragments, which we heard dropping in every direc- 
tion, without injuring one of us. The noise having subsided, the prayer 
was then concluded, the grave covered over, and we retired from the soli- 
tary ceremony. ‘The night after this burial a shell exploded over a hut in 
which two officers of our regiment were sleeping, which cut off both the 
feet of Lieutenant D’Arcy—the one just below the knee, and the other at 
the ankle-joint, and he crawled out of the hut in this horrible situation. 
One of his feet was driven so far into the soft mould that it was obliged to 
be dug out the following day.”—pp. 268. 

Such were the ceremonies that solemnized Duncan’s burial; but 
never may their like accompany the obsequies of a Briton again on 
American ground, where brothers dwell! We shall not follow the 
author farther. It is well known that after this the war in that 
land with the British was soon brought to a close, the terms of 
peace being finally ratified at Washington, the 17th February, 1815. 
Of the volume before us, neither shall we say more; our previous 
observations and the extracts are sufficient. 
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Art. IV.—Remains of Alerander Knox, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Duncan, 1834. 


A Few months back we reviewed “ Thirty Years’ Correspondence 
between the Bishop of Limerick and Alexander Knox, Esq.,”’ the 
same excellent and eminently Christian character, whose Remains, 
in two thick octavo volumes, now lie upon our table. We know of 
no more delightful employment which can possibly engage a mortal 
here below, when he travels beyond himself, to contemplate other 
objects, than to meditate on the character of such a man as Alex- 
ander Knox. Amiability, unimpeachable morals, ardent bene- 
volence, are attractive attributes; but when these are united to the 
heavenly virtues of grace, or rather sublimated by it—when they 
only find their full scope by looking to a future state, and are grow- 
ing in strength and consistency, till in old age they seem nothing 
less, even on this earth, than a crown of glory around the venera- 
ble head: What, we ask, can there be thought of, by imperfect 
man, more lovely, noble, or august? But this picture may be 
heightened by certain contingencies. Such a venerable character 
as we have supposed, is sometimes met with among the uneducated ; 
for true religion has a wondrous transforming power. We have 
known personally some patriarchal peasants, in whose very gait 
and countenance there was such benignity, grace, and dignity, as 
at once made them to be venerated by a stranger, nay even by the 
worthless, anil compared to whom, there is nothing so winning 
and imposing in the whole range of beautiful virtuous youth; no- 
thing so ripe for heaven, and therefore nothing so divinely lovely. 
But when—to al] that we have seen among there patriarchal men, 
these rustic Abrahams—we find superadded the highest accom- 
plishments of which reason is susceptible on earth—the very con- 
quests of philosophy—and these too by a soaring original mind, 
employed in the work of disseminating intellectual and spiritual 
light, we must pronounce the possessor to be the grandest object 
conceivable—that which cannot be contemplated without ennobling 
and purifying him who beholds it. And such a man was Alex- 
ander Knox. Every page of these volumes gives testimony to the 
character ; nor can any one peruse them without the secret ardent 
desire—Oh! that I were as he was, and that my last end were like 
his ! 

It is beyond us to keep up with the spirit and power of these 
pages, by any commentary or critical remarks of our own, kindred 
in sentiment as they generally would be. We can best satisfy our 
readers by introducing as much as possible of their contents. But 
before doing so, we avail ourselves of some notices to be found in a 
well written Preface ; and yet these give very little insight into the 
personal or private history of him whose Remains are before us. 
The recent publication of the Correspondence above alluded to 
afforded some light on this point ; but with all that was there pre- 
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sented, and is here found, exceedingly meagre are the facts by 


which the progress of Alexander Knox’s worldly or religious his- 
tory is to be traced. We lament this; surely the world is not to 
be denied for ever the riches which such a history must hold out. 
It is impossible that the active as well as superior mind exhibited in 
these pages could belong to any one whose private history would 
not be the best commentary that could be furnished for them. 

To be sure, the editor says such topics would be fit accompani- 
ments to a publication of Knox’s general correspondence, “ should it 
ever appear.” ‘We add, that whoever has it within his power is in 
duty bound to give it; and if we have any influence in the matter, 
let our voice be heard. We can only excuse the present editor on 
the ground, which indeed he hints at, that he expected a Memoir 
should appear. In the meanwhile, accordingly, we accept of the 
statement, that it matters not how much Mr. Knox was “ admired 
and revered by those (and they were many of the wise and good) 
whom he numbered among his friends. It matters not how cordi- 
ally (and he valued it above all earthly possessions) he was beloved 
by the select few who were the objects of his tenderest and most 
ardent, his deep and constant affections.” “It is not even of great 
importance to others to know (though it was inestimably precious 
to him to experience), that to the latest hour of his existence the 
truths of that gospel, in whose field his intellect delighted to ex- 
patiate and enlarge, were experimentally tasted, felt, and enjoyed, 
as the power of God unto salvation.” Oh, yes, we again repeat, it 
is of great importance; the more minutely and fully it is known, 
the more will every real Christian be confirmed, and the wavering 
convinced. We should never be fatigued in hearing of hin whose 
Remains are before us. 

We learn that Mr. Knox was private secretary to Lord Castle- 
reagh, for some years previous to the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the year 1800. ‘That he was then urged by that noble- 
man to embrace the offer of being brought into the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, as the representative of his native city of 
Derry, and to continue still in Lord Castlereagh’s confidence and 
counsels. But that though possessed of every qualification for a 
distinguished career in public life, in which for a time he actively 
engaged, at the very moment when the prospects which that life 
presented opened on him in their fairest views, his choice was made 
for a more immediate service of God, in the cultivation of revealed 
truth; for the dissemination of which he was eminently fitted, not 
more by the powers of his pen, than by the unrivalled charm of his 
conversation. The editor goes on to state, that there are none with 
whom these volumes shall find acceptance, who will not cordially 
rejoice at the choice so made and maintained. We add, that there 
is no one, who is not sadly depraved in his principles and life, that 
will not be pleased and charmed on reading the following passage 
from one of his letters. ‘* In me a series,” says Mr. Knox, “ of 
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providential circumstances, for which I have infinite cause to be 
thankful, has favoured the growth” (of that inward mental vegeta- 
tion which he has before mentioned) “ in a peculiar manner, it being 
my lot to have no rival object, and it being the good pleasure of 
God to spare no pains in breaking up and bettering the ground of 
my heart and mind. In fact, no one can owe more to the great 
Husbandman than myself. And most certainly, I would not ex- 
change the mental garden with which he has been pleased to en- 
rich me, for any, or all, the delights of the Eden of our first parents. 
I am aware that an honest looker-on might think it right to warn 
me against being too much pleased with the branches and the 
foliage, so as not sufficiently to look to fruit; but I humbly hope 
such a censure would arise from the truth of the case not being 
sufficiently apprehended ; and that in fact, if the fruit were not there 
also, my satisfaction would be very small. Besides, though the 
leaves of the Tree of Knowledge serve too often, still, for a cover- 
ing to the serpent, the Tree of Life has its leaves too; and even 
these leaves are ‘ for the healing of the nations.’ It is this tree, 
most assuredly, that I wish to cultivate; for, as far as my own 
weakness has allowed, I have already found in it all that united, 
which made the olive tree, the fig tree, and the vine, in Jotham’s 
parable, refuse to go to be promoted over the trees. I seem to my- 
self to have made something of a like refusal, in turning away from 
political life, and choosing my present retired course. And as | 
have never yet, so I believe, assuredly, I never shall wish to recall 
that preference.” 

Such a passage as we have now quoted, joined to the facts in 
Mr. Knox’s history, that led to its insertion, affords, not merely a 
fine subject for our sympathies, but some light into his character 
and life. We cannot do better than string together a few more 
passages found in these volumes, and which have been collected by 
the editor and thrown into the Preface. By no other course can 
we so heartily recommend the present work to the enlightened, or 
add to a knowledge of the writer’s history; which we are most 
solicitous to do, that every one of our readers may be induced to 
look into the work for themselves. 

The editor, after mentioning that Mr. Knox encountered partial 
obscurations of the mind’s comfort, and that he was sometimes sub- 
ject to the tremors of nervous weakness, owing to bodily disease, 
yet states that he never lost all his hope, never walked alone, and 
never unfriended. ‘The secrets of his heart were unreservedly dis- 
closed to a confidential friend; and from the letters now published, 
addressed to that friend, and written at various dates from 1823 to 
1831, they indicate correctly his habitual feelings during the closing 
years of his career, including that which was the last of his mortal 
existence. 

“Tam now,” he writes, “ declining into the vale of life; indeed, 
I am fairly in it. What, then, should I do for support to my sink- 
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ing nature, for the establishment of my spirit against the growing 
weakness of my body, if, in the greatest of all concerns, I had a 
doubt of the line I had taken, or the ground on which I stand?” 
Ata later period, and in an illness of a peculiarly distressing nature, 
he writes thus :—* A night without sleep is certainly not a pleasant 
thing; but even the transient slumbers which I had towards morn- 
ing (though probably the longest did not last fifteen minutes) made 
a mighty difference. And, also, I could not but compare my state 
with that of those whom racking pain kept awake; and I felt how 
thankful I should be that it was no worse. I was too unwell to 
think with continued connexion; but it is happy for the weak that 
that is not necessary to our thinking comfortably. God in the 
Book of Job is said to ‘give songs in the night:’ he does so in 
proportion as he attracts the winged heart to himself, for then, like 
the lark, it sings as it rises.” But not to multiply passages to the 
same import, he on one occasion declares that he had ‘“ an un- 
clouded apprehension of the great and good God.” These are 
themes and utterances for exclamation and triumph, and who would 
not behold with love and reverence him that could employ them? 

These volumes, we are informed, contain papers all of which are, 
more or less, in an unfinished state, not one of them having been 
left or prepared by Mr. Knox expressly for publication. They 
were entrusted, however, to the editor, who was aware of, the 
writer’s design, that his ideas should one day be communicated to 
the world. All that is published is almost precisely as it was left. 
Weare enabled to join in the truth of the editor’s further observa- 
tions, when he says that in these papers Mr. Knox speaks of the 
weightiest matters—that his ideas are often original—tiat his 
expressions are seldom harsh—and that his arguments are never 
unintelligible. His mind must have been one of those which in 
their superior elevation and enlargement stand alone; and it has 
been suffered here to show itself singly and prominently, pouring 
itself out fully and ardently, but matured and well practised. True, 
as the editor admits, there may be error in these writings, and to 
affirm of them otherwise, were to maintain that they were not 
human; “ but that they contain as high and as deep a range of 
thought as any in which enlightened reason has expatiated under 
the guidance of the inspired word—that the piety which animates 
them is as pure and warm, and the genius that shines through 
them as bright and radiant as in any writings of modern times, is 
a sentiment which it is not hazardous to avow in the ears of those 
who can feel and understand, and are competent to pronounce upon 
them.”’ 

There is one part of the editor’s Preface with which we in a par- 
ticular manner coincide, and we think that the facts, as discover- 
able in these volumes, help to lend them an unusual value and 
charm: we allude to the slight changes of opinion that may be 
found in their contents, which must naturally be descriptive of a 
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mind that always thought for itself, and that whenever it recurred 
to a subject of former research, took to it with the freedom and 
freshness of originality. If he sometimes disagree with the highest. 
authorities amongst theologians on abstruse points, this sistas the 
valuable lesson, that the best on earth may be wrong in speculation, 
but if the heart and life be right, the error is a blemish not unbe- 
coming humanity. Or if he sometimes vary his opinions, this onl 
attests his honesty, and strengthens the excellence of his character, 
so long as those variations affect no fundamental doetrine. Hear 
how Mr. Knox himself speaks of the history of his mind and 
opinions :—“ My thoughts, when once registered on any subject of 
importance, become valuable to me, were it only that I may know 
what I did think on such a point at that time. From some such 
records I am able to ascertain to myself, that though I have been 
as busy a thinker as most people, my mind has always adhered to 
the same radical principles; and that changes in me have been cir- 
cumstantial, or merely progressive; I should also say, perhaps, 
expansive. But certainly on no essential point do I seem to myself 
to have veered about, from the age of eighteen to the present hour. 
My conduct varied much from that time until I was thirty-nine, but 
not my principles: and yet I was ever, I believe, open to conviction, 
and ready to have embraced whatever could have been proved true.” 
Accordingly, as the editor truly observes, the whole tenour of these 
papers is evidence that for the ground of man’s hope and trust 
Mr. Knox looked to the Redeemer as’ “all in all” as the incar- 
nate God—the crucified but glorified, omnipotent Saviour. 

Let us now resort to some of those papers, and see how they run. 
The second in the first volume is dated June, 1816, and is on the 
Situation and Prospects of the Established Church, of which he 
was an ardent friend. After declaring that the old High Church 
race 1s worn out, and predicting that so soon as the majority of 
the aetive public (which he says, unfortunately is a very different 
thing from that of the thinking public) are seen to desert the 


church, the House of Commons will no longer shelter her, he con- 
soles himself thus :— 


“ But, amid these apprehensions, I am comforted by the persuasion, 
that whatever befals the English Church will be for its greater good. 
If ‘gold be tried in the fire, and acceptable men in the furnace of adver- 
sity,’ it is natural to suppose a like discipline necessary for the perfection 
of collective bodies and corporate institutions. Such has been the lot of 
the church at large; and the same may, of course be reckoned upon, in 
its subordinate portions, and perhaps the more, in proportion as they 
partake of the essential spirit of the whole. That the Church of England 
eminently possesses the spirit, we are happy to be assured; but that she 
has yet attained the faculty of diffusing it through her members, daily 
experience forbids our asserting. No church on earth has more intrinsic 
excellence, yet, no church, probably, has less practical influence. Her 
excellence, then, I conceive, gives ground for confiding, that Providence 
never will abandon her; but her want of influence would seem no less 
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clearly to indicate, that Divine Wisdom will not always suffer her to go 
on, without measures for her improvement. 

“ Temporary adversity is that to which in all such cases, as far as we 
know, the providence of God has hitherto resorted; and we can form a 
clear idea of the manner in which a temporary depression of the English 
church might exalt its moral qualities. It is now an object with worldly 
men, for the sake of worldly considerations :—‘ The birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches.’ Let, then, its worldly honours and opulence 
be withdrawn, and its adherents will be those alone who love it for 
its own sake. ‘ The hireling will flee, because he is an hireling.’ But 
the genuine votary will not only ‘stand in the evil day,’ but he will 
experience affections of which till then he was unconscious. The Church 
of England has hitherto been too prosperous to call forth our finest 
feelings; where there was nothing but wealth and power, tenderness and 
sympathy could have no place. But generous minds would contemplate 
their dismantled church with sensations never felt before. It was in 
Babylon, during the Jewish captivity, that the full gush of affection 
began to flow towards the land of their fathers; then, for the first time, 
their hearts glowed and melted, at the thought of Jerusalem. I cannot 
doubt, that a depressed state of the English Church would excite similar 
affections in numbers who now act from habit, without any conscious 
feeling. In fact, it is from mere habit that, perhaps, ninety-nine out of 
one hundred, have belonged to the Church of England; whereas, in her 
depression, her members would naturally ask, why they adhered to an 
unpatronised, probably unpopular, interest? Jn making this inquiry, 
they would discover what till then they had overlooked; and the Church 
of England, in her lowliness, would become the object of intelligent 
love, incomparably beyond what she had been in the days of her 
brightest sunshine.”’—vol. i, pp. 51, 52. 


The writer conjectures that other valuable results are to be hoped 
for from the apprehended reverse, of which we can find room anly 
to say, that as drawn out by him, they are of a kind which nothing 
but an ardent and soaring speculation could suggest, and therefore, 
to us by no means probable. We like him exceedingly in many 
parts of his letters, where his opinions and counsels are offered to 
those who seem to have leant much on his authority. In writing 
to one friend about another, who appears to have been subject to 
his advice, he thus speaks, “ I have not shown my regard to him 
as I ought, not having written to him as I should have done ;, but 
I can truly say, I esteem and love him to a very special degree. 
As to the effect of my sentiments upon his conduct, I am ready to 
account for all in which I can be justly responsible; but I think it 
likely I am charged with more. You can easily conceive that I 
would hardly advise another to do that which I do not do my- 
self.” The advice referred to must have partly regarded mingling 
with society; for he continues to declare that he himself does not 
shun it, but on the contrary, gives himself much to it; that it 
never was’ his wish to make good and wise Mr. a recluse ; 





nor to quit being a methodist class-leader ; but his endeavour was 
to re-unite the person in question to the [’stablishment. We now 
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append a passage, from a multitude of other similar statements, 
regarding methodists. He has just given it as his opinion that 
their plans and means are not equal to their doctrines :— 


“ They seem to me to have been much better witnesses for the truth 
of the thing, than guides to the possession of it. As I have said to you 
before, so say I now,—he that desires and is pursuing this blessing, must 
rather seek it in his closet, and in his heart (for, to the steady pursuer of 
this, his heart beeomes more and more his closet, though to no neglect of 
stated retirement), than even in the assembly of the righteous. He will 
not forsake this. In one way or other, he will still, as he is situated, cul- 
tivate the communion of saints. But, when he takes an active part, it 
will be to do good rather than get good; and, when he is a hearer, it will be 
to him, perhaps, more a recreation and exercise to his mind,than a means of 
grace. Doubtless, to such a one, ‘all things work together for good.’ But, 
I am ready to think, that, to a person who is much occupied in inward 
converse with God, there is something felt of comparative exterioration in 
most of the more public means. They will not, when good in themselves, 
be disrelished on this account; but, as I said, they will seem something 
more like recreations and pleasant exercises. Not but that sermons of a 
wise, advanced Christian, into which the rational warmth of his own 
heart would be transfused, and in which the depths of experimental 
holiness would be feelingly laid open, would be most noble aids: but, 
how rare are these instances! and even these would have their chief 
effect, by whetting the appetite for that yet more interior work, which 
the mature Christian carries on, for himself, in the secret of his 
heart.’’—vol. i, pp. 66, 67. 


After discussing at length the merits of many eminent divines, 
with singular power and discrimination, though, as we think, with 
that speculative boldness which is characteristic of an original 
mind, he arrives at John Wesley, whom he names as his old friend, 
and whom he treats thus dexterously, we also say, justly. 


‘“ Nothing can be purer, or nobler, than all his views of inward reli- 
gion: he would have it carried to its height; and he would admit nothing 
that could adulterate it. But his notions of the manner in which inward 
religion is attained, have in them much which an impartial observer 
will question. He seems to think, in many parts of his writings, that, 
the more quickly effects are produced, the better. It might have been 
the better, on some accounts, in that particular department of God’s 
husbandry in which John Wesley was employed: but it would not hold 
good generally. Our Saviour’s implied rule is of far more universal 
application: ‘ It sprung up quickly, because there was no depth of earth.’ 
The rapidity, therefore, and, of course, the strong emotions, which fre- 
quently attended Mr. Wesley’s labours, and are often adverted to, with 
expressions of satisfaction, in his writings, I conceive to have belonged 
much more to his special destination, than to the general ends of Chris- 
tianity. Without these movements, probably, Mr. Wesley’s vocation 
would have been, comparatively, without fruit: but individuals who are 
providentially fitted to seek religion for themselves, are, in general, led in 
another way. With them, except in some particular cases, matters pro- 
ceed gradually and noiselessly. They may have conflicts with their corrup- 
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tions, or weakness; and may obtain opportune deliverance or aid: the 
may be deeply sensible of variations within; may often tremble at the 
view of spiritual danger; and rejoice in an increase of inward strength, 
which raises them above their fear. But, still, the progress will be 
gradual, not revolutionary; it will be, doubtless, in the strictest sense, 
experimental, provided there be cordiality and right information; but, 
the course will not be anywhere marked with extraordinary transitions 
from darkness to light, or from light to darkness. 

“Mr. Wesley’s disciples were chiefly those who had received by his 
means the first impressions of religion. ‘They bore resemblance to the 
man in the Gospel, who found the hidden treasure in a field; who was 
surprised into wealth, for which he was not searching. Fear and joy 
are described in his case; and analogous emotions, almost universally, 
marked theirs. But those who are religiously educated, and possess the 
means of seeking Christian piety for themselves, correspond to that other 
example, the parable immediately following ; I mean, the merchantman 
seeking goodly pearls: in this person’s case there is no surprise, no re- 
markable emotions: what he finds he had been looking for; and, there- 
fore, though all is done as effectually, it is accomplished more quietly, 
and, obviously, with much greater ease: for, be it observed, that he 
who finds the treasure is obliged to purchase the field, otherwise he 
could not have what it contained : but he who brought the pearl, had no 
need to take anything but itself. Just so, the convert of a society, or 
sect, cannot hope to go well, nor to attain what he has got knowledge 
of, except by taking religion, as he finds it among his teachers, and unit- 
ing himself to them, that he may share with them in their pursuits: 
but he, who is providentially qualified to seek religion for himself, if he 
faithfully exercises his reason, (as well as sets his heart on that which is 
his main concern), will not fail to go on rationally, as well as comfort- 
ably, without any necessity for supernumerary aids, and without liability 
to internal fluctuation. 

“ Making, however, a fair distinction between John Wesley's views 
as a Christian and a divine, on the one hand, and as the leader and head 
of a specially destined religious society, on the other, I do consider him, 
and ever must consider him, as an instrument in the hand of Providence, 
for signally and powerfully enlightening the Christian world. It is my 
sober conviction, that a discriminating reader may find, in his writings, 
a fuller and more perfect concentration of evangelical principles, than 
has elsewhere been exemplified. He has, in my opinion, caught the cen- 
tral truth, of practical, that is, of experimental Christianity, with a di- 
rectness, and a simplicity, that no uninspired man before attained to. 
And, by this means, he has done more than any other man, toward disin- 
cumbering true religion of that scaffolding of opinions, which Divine 
wisdom has so long permitted to adhere to, and (in the view of many) to 
appear part of, the building. John Wesley's sentiments of religion, 
therefore, regarded (as they clearly admit of being regarded) apart from 
all ideas, which his external plans suggested, I consider invaluable; in- 
asmuch as I know no other instance, ancient or modern, of the philosophy 
of the. Gospel being so distinctly, and impressively exhibited.’’—vol. 
i, pp. 251—253. 

We open at a few parts which we have marked out, as examples 
ofthe peculiar genius which Mr. Knox possessed for the weighing 
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of theories and adventuring of speculations. It will uniformly be 
remarked, however, that every sentiment and sentence are kindled 
by piety. When on the doctrine of Justification, he declares thus: 
«“ T acknowledge it to be my conviction, that no writer on this 
earth is more misunderstood or misrepresented than St. Paul. I 
am, however, little less persuaded that the misconception has had 
its use, its important use; and that the correction of it, where it 
has prevailed, would at an earlier period than the present have been 
impracticable, if attempted, and pernicious, if accomplished. It 
was needful for certain truths to be laid, as immovable foundations, 
deep in human minds and habits ; and, in order to this being fully 
done, a confinement of mind to the precise object, and conse- 
quently, a shutting out of other objects from view, might be indis- 
pensable. ‘This principle repeatedly occurs in the Gospel. ‘ I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot hear them now.’ ” 
He quotes several other texts of Scripture to the same import. 
Now, all this, it must be evident, is the strong assertion of a soar- 
ing ardent mind, and for anything we see, nothing more. It does 
not even appear that Mr. Knox admits that any church has fully 
understood St. Paul ; so that one is inclined to ask, Whence and 
how is the new light to come, by which men shall be enabled to 
understand the apostle correctly? Tor he, a little farther on, adds, 
‘‘T, therefore, greatly suspect that the time is not very distant, 
when even theological creeds will be brought to a philosophical test, 
and be discarded, should they not stand the trial. At such a sea- 
son, I own, I have little hope for those who are only acquainted 
with St. Paul, through the interpreting medium of Luther or Cal- 
vin, Dr. Owen, or Mr. Romaine.” It is the Church of England 
(legitimately defined) that seems substantially to sanction his views, 
as he declares ; but what this /egitimately embraces, we have not 
learned. Yet he is the very opposite of being intolerant; and we 
have only introduced those passages in evidence of his range of 
thought; perhaps it may safely be added, that on abstruse points, 
and controversial theology, he is not likely to silence all objections, 
or surpass his predecessors in diffusing light. 

The next two or three extracts are able and striking as respects 
depth, beauty, and originality. The first is from a letter on Mys- 
ticism, where Fénelon’s pages are handled, in which he comes to 
this conclusion :— 

“Tt follows then, on the whole, that, while the principle of spiritual 
life is essentially from above, and every advance in it implies Divine 
concurrence, still, the management and culture of this life is, like that of 
the rational or civil life, so subjected to free agency, as to make improve- 
ment ordinarily dependent on wise activity; to the eliciting, aiding, and 
rewarding which activity, from period to period of individual life, and 
from age to age of the world, all the means furnished by infinite wisdom, 
have been systematically and most exquisitely adjusted. 

 “T acknowledged to you, this is a point on which I always dwell with 
pleasure. My own feelings would alone prove to me how great the de- 
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mands of the advancing mind are, for objects proportioned to its fresh 
degrees of capacity. And at no period of the world’s life, was substan- 
tially the same demand of society at large more distinct, or more urgent, 
than at this day. What then would become of Christianity, if it, also, 
had not a like property of expansiveness? Let honest mystics say what 
they will, there is a loftiness in the human mind, which is inherent in its 
essence, which may be pressed, and even bound down, may be prostrated 
by force, but never wholly destroyed. I humbly conceive it is a part of 
our original similitude to Him who made us. I am aware that many, not 
mystics throughout, think that the humbling of this intellectual lofti- 
ness is the first operation of evangelic grace ; and that there is, accord- 
ingly, a contrariety in the gospel to man’s reason, as well as to his de- 
pravity. I cannot believe this. I am persuaded, the intellect of man, 
when not morally vitiated, finds nothing in the Gospel to revolt it; but, 
on the contrary, every thing to delight it; provided (I ought to add) that 
neither prejudice in the inquirer, nor misrepresentation on the part of 
teachers, gives a false impression. Were it otherwise, I again ask, what 
would become of Christianity, amid the tastes and habits of mind now 
forming, under French astronomers, and Engligh chymists? Insuch a 
state of things, the gospel of the mystics could not even be exhibited, and 
every view of revealed religion which repels, I would even say, which 
does not recognize and gratify true philosophy, must more and more de- 
cline. The desideratum, then, is, most clearly, a view of Christianity 
which, even in the intellectual contest, will call forth nobler exercises of 
mind, and compensate them with far more exalted, though still congenial 
prizes.” —~vol. i, pp. 342, 343. 


In a paper on the Parables contained in the thirteenth chapter 
of St. Mathew, he quotes Boyle’s observation, “‘ that the Bible 
loses much by not being considered as a system ;”’ and in parti- 
cular, with respect to the Parables, that some, if not most of them, 
** include not only excellent moralities, but comprise important 
prophecies.” ‘These ideas he follows up with much novel reasoning ; 
the first paragraphs are these :— 


“It is, then, my persuasion, that the parables in this chapter are not to 
be considered disjointedly, but to be taken together as a connected series, 
indicating, progressively, the several stages of advancement through 
which the mystical kingdom of Christ upon earth was to proceed, from its 
commencement to its consummation. It is thus supposed, that the dif- 
ferent movements of the divine scheme, represented by the different para- 
bles, commence successively, each in its season; but it is not supposed, 
that a former movement ceases, when the next commences. It is, on the 
contrary, a matter of obvious certainty, that the first parable, for instance, 
and indeed the second, and no less evidently the third, though succeeding 
each other in point of commencement, can have no other termination than 
the grand dénouement of the mystical drama. 


“It will be understood, then, that each parable has a period, peculiarly 
its own; in which the state of things so signified predominates ; but that, 
when another state of things commences, the former does not cease. It 
only becomes less prominent ; operative as really as ever, but in a way 
subsidiary to that which now takes the lead. It will follow, that each suc- 
ceeding stage implies a virtual combination of all that has gone before ; 
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and, of course, the grand concluding scene will contain the sublimated 
spirit, and extracted essence of the whole. That I may not be liable to 
the charge of asserting gratuitously, I turn to the sacred page. I there 
find the series commencing with that exercise of divine mercy and good- 
ness, which, in the nature of things, must be introductory to every other. 
In these words, ‘ Behold, a sower went forth to sow,’ we feel at once, 
that we have described to us, the first opening of the Gospel.. This was 
self-evidently the first step, in the evangelic dispensation ; and the entire 
parable gives us the foundation on which all the sequel of efficacious 
mercy to man must depend. ‘Therefore, most fitly, says our Lord, in St. 
Mark’s Gospel, to his disciples, ‘ Know ye not this parable? and how, 
then, shall ye know all parables ?’ 

« T would gladly dwell on this commencing parable, which tomy mind 
appears a matter of never-ending astonishment; the delineation is so 
exact, the philosophy so profound, the statement so copious, and yet with- 
out forcing in any degree, or deserting for a moment, one of the simplest 
and most common of natural operations. I am obliged, even by this para- 
ble, to believe, that the laws of physical nature were originally con- 
structed on the principle of future applicability to the illustrations of 
moral and religious truth.” —vol. i, pp. 408—410. 


The last paper from which we shall extract, or of which we shall 
particularly speak, is called, ‘‘ Remarks on Mrs. Barbauld’s Essay 
on Devotional Taste.” ‘That essay is celebrated for its uncommon 
depth of thought, as well as boldness of doctrine. It maintains 
that religion may be considered in different ways in relation to 
man’s nature, one of which is, that it may be viewed as a “ taste, 
an affair of sentiment and feeling.” With this proposition Mr. 
Knox entirely agrees. According to him, religion in its essence 
is the supreme love of God, which cannot exist without implying 
relish or taste. What we love, we think of with pleasure; we turn 
our minds towards it, not for the sake of something else, which we 
look for from it, but for its own sake, because we see in itself some- 
thing which our hearts love as a kind of home. This is essential 
to love; if this be wanting, it is not love, but prudence, or selfish- 
ness. Wedo wrong when we consider our tastes as subordinate 
rather than leading parts of our nature, and as having to do, not 
with the graver but with the lighter parts of our life. On the con- 
trary, according to the full sense of the term, it is eminently and 
essentially our moral faculty. As our likings are, so are we our- 
Selves. For is it not infinitely more by our ruling taste than by the 
business we may be engaged in, or even the manner in which that 
business is pursued, that the radical character of the individual is 
ascertained and appreciated ? 

Do we then wish to ascertain our own real and moral character? 
Let this question be honestly answered by us, and we gain a true 
knowledge of ourselves. What is our predominant taste? Religion 
is obviously the highest moral habit of which our nature is suscep- 
tible ; and if our taste or liking is most directly our moral faculty, 
consequently nothing can be clearer, than that the highest exercise 
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of this faculty must enter essentially into that which constitutes 
our highest moral habit ; that is, we must relish religion above all 
things, in order to being religious at all. 


‘* Nothing, therefore, on the whole, can be more true or more important 
than Mrs. Barbauld’s leading idea ; since, considering human nature, it is 
self-evident, that a religion without taste and feeling, could not be a reli- 
gion for man. It could furnish no counterpoise to worldly temptations, 
or animal pleasures. It could not repeal the tide of desire ; nor charm 
down the hurricane of passion. It could neither occupy the mind, nor 
engage the heart. In fact, that alone can be a religion for man, which 
has properties respectively adapted to each of our faculties; which has 
truth for our reason, moral principle for our conscience, amiableness for our 
affections, and novelty, sublimity, and beauty, for our imagination. Such, 
evidently, are the uniform demands of the human mind. And an adequate 
plan for making us either virtuous, or happy, must provide, in due propor- 
tion, for them all.”—vol. i, p. 431. 


Nothing seems to be more just and pious than all this; nor more 
full of sustained excellence than what follows, where he controverts 
Mrs. Barbauld’s position, when she proceeds to maintain that the 
sentiment spoken of has its seat in the imagination and the pas- 
sions, and that “ it has its source in that relish for the sublime, 
the vast, and the beautiful, by which we taste the charms of poetry 
and other compositions that address our finer feelings ; that it is 
in a great degree constitutional, and that it is by no means found in 
exact proportion to the virtue of a character.” If this, remarks 
Mr. Knox, were exactly just, piety would be reduced from being 
the one thing needful to a mere place among the graces of life. 


“ There are feelings of our mind, which we term, not passicns, but 
affections, which are clearly distinguishable from all the mere movements 
of imagination, and are as equable and steady as our passions, properly 
so called, are fluctuating and fermentitious. These are, obviously, the 
noblest part of our nature; they are the seat of our highest tastes, and 
the sources of all our deepest pains and purest pleasures. Here, then 
evidently, it is, that we must fix the central seat of religion; we are in- 
structed to do so, equally by the voice of reason and of Holy Scripture. 
According to both, there is no true piety but in the love of God: and 
love is self-evidently the master affection of the heart. Devotion, there- 
fore, can be no more said to have its ‘source in that relish for the su- 
blime, the vast, and the beautiful, by which we taste the charms of poetry,’ 
&c. than disinterested friendship, or filial love, could be ascribed to this 
origin. We always see, that, in proportion as either of these habits, or 
any similar habit, is ardent and deep, it employs the imagination, and is 
apt to excite the passions. But these latter faculties of the soul, are but 
the instruments, or adjuncts of our affection: they by no means belong to 
its essence; and experience largely proves, that we are not to estimate 
the internal principle, merely by those more apparent movements. At 
the same time, it is most certain, that natural vividness of imagination 
will be called into action, in proportion as the object of affection is pos- 
sessed of sublimity and beauty. Nothing, therefore, is more evident, 
than that, when our supreme affection is fixed on the first and greatest of 
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objects, the original of all sublimity and beauty, the imagination will, of 
necessity, find in that object, both its amplest range and its noblest exer- 
cise. 

« That ‘devotion is in a great degree constitutional,’ and that ‘ it is 
by no means found in exact proportion to the virtue of a character,’ are 
positions of the same nature with that which has just been questioned. 
They would, doubtless, be true, if devotion were a mere business of the 
en. Mocs ; but they cannot be admitted, respecting an affection of the 
heart. It ome appear strange to assert, that honesty, or a love of truth, 
were, ‘in a great degree, constitutional,’ and were, ‘ by no means found 
in proportion to the virtue of a character.’ Can it, then, be thought, 
that these, or any other moral qualities, are more essential to personal 
worth, thin love to Him, who is at once the author of our being, and the 
archetype of excellence? Rither, what real virtue can there be, where 
there is not a supreme attachment of heart, to the living source, and 
eternal standard of virtue? We readily allow, that the various exercises 
and expressions of this highest and m< ist valuable principle, may derive 
much of their sensible intenseness, and immediate efficacy, from those 
instrumental aids, which taste and imagination furnish. Where these 
faculties are less active, the pleasure may be less refined, the flight less 
elevated. But, if the substance of piety be in the mind, the sentiment of 
devotion will not be wanting. It will correspond, in its actual move- 
ments to the other sensibilities of the individual; and will maintain 
amongst them that superiority which is reasonable, in what concerns so 
much greater an cbject. If this be in no degree the case, the fault will 
be evidently moral, not constitutional. ‘There may, unquestionanly, be a 
kind «f devotional sentiment, where there is, as yet, no fixed principle of 
devotion. Mere natural elevation of mind may lead a person to think, 
occasionally, on religious subjects, with present feelings of interest and 
pleasure. Where there is a real taste for the sublime, the grandeur of 
divine objects cannot be wholly overlooked; and it is utterly impossible 
that they should be adverted to, by a capable mind, and not produce 
answerable emotions. It is possible that cases of this kind were chief V 
in Mrs. Barbauld’s view; and, doubtless, her remark, when limited to 
these, will be found to agree with experience. But a true principle of 
devotion differs as much from such constitutional susceptibilities, as the 
result of the most attentive and elaborate culture differs from the rudest 
gift of mere nature. In fact, the spuriousness of that devotion, which 
derives its sole existence from natural taste, and has, of course, its seat 
exclusively in the imagination, is self-evidently evinced by what is said of 
it—that ‘it is by no means found, in exact proportion to the virtue of a 
character ;’ for what can be more clear, than that the devotion which 
docs not proportionately inspire virtue, is itself both fanciful and false ? 
God is neither truly beloved, nor rightly adored, if he be not loved and 
adored as the living source of virtue; and this feeling essentially involves 
in it the love of every thing that exalts. and the abhorrence of every 
thing that could degrade, an intelligent nature.’’—vol. 1. pp. 432—435. 


In these passages, who does not discern the eloquent, the mas- 
terly, the eminently pious mind? Who can peruse them without 
participating in some degree of the warmth and the intelligence 
which gave birth to the full flow of exalted sentiments contained 
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in them? One feels assured that under the training, nay, in the occa- 
sional society of such a man, there would be such a contagion of 
intellectual power, and ennobling ideas, that from sympathy alone, 
the dullest would be roused to the acquirement of something of a 
kindred spirit. In his own words, ‘‘ Who will deny, that he, to 
whom such feelings as these have become habitual, begins even on 
this earth to taste the happiness of heaven’ Who does not see, that 
our highest relishes for what is sublime, or vast or beautiful, are here 
infinitely provided for; and that even our more common feelings of 
this nature must be inexpressibly heightened, in proportion as our 
minds thus rise into a serene and cloudless region, and come at length, 
as it were, within the glowing dawn of an immortal day?” We 
might proceed for hours quoting and remarking on passages of equal 
power and value with these, did our limits permit. Our readers 
must however have observed, that though the writer’s devotional 
spirit is acquired by few, and probably by still fewer could be sus- 
tained by intellectual strength, yet he is the farthest from cant or 
mysticism, and only differs from ordinary Christians, by outstripping 
them in the excellent path, not by turning off into new or unautho- 
rised ways. 

Irom the second volume we have not taken asentence. The 
subjects there treated are of the most solemn and serious kind, one 
of which is on the use and import of the Mucharistic Symbols. Many 
of the papers give evidence of great research and learning; his 
acquaintance with the Fathers seems to have been familiar; so that 
we doubt not this work will become a standard with the erudite 
as well as the accomplished Christian. 





Art. V.—England, France, Russia, and Turkey. London: J. Ridg- 
way and Sons. 1834. 


Ir is seldom that we devote our pages to subjects either strictly 
religious or political. In a previous article of this number it may, 
however, be alleged that we have departed from our system, by not 
merely recommending a work eminently speculative, respecting 
many of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and the contro- 
verted merits of the High Church establishment, but that our 
remarks and extracts, in a great measure, are suitable only for a 
devotional publication. We answer, that Mr. Knox’s Remains 
have a strong claim upon any literary journal, taking them in that 
capacity only, and that his speculations are of that soaring phi- 
losophic order which may become a model in any department, whilst 
their liberality and purity must offer to minds of the highest culture 
the most pleasureable exercise. At the same time, the character of 
ovr periodical can never be supposed to be violated by the imtro- 
duction of views and matter which are the foundation of all moral 
excellence, the noblest sentiments, and the most refined taste. 

The eloquent and able pamphlet now before us, which treats of 
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the present relative positions of England, France, Russia, and 
Turkey, may also seem to belong to the other field, which we 
generally look upon as unsuitable for our culture. But since it is 
a talented effort, and in no respect calculated to excite the angry 
passions of parties at home, being addressed to the patriotic feel- 
ings of every British subject, on vital questions, as respect not only 
the United Kingdom, but the whole of Europe, we have thought 
the occasion fit to diversify our pages, and to assist in arousing our 
readers to a sense of this truth—that the world slumbers not—that 
communities, whether in smaller or larger bodies, are never sta- 
tionary—that in past ages, nations overwhelmed or swallowed up 
nations—and that at this moment the gigantic arms, the prodigious 
size of Russia, threatens to annihilate some, and to maim others, 
of her hitherto mighty neighbours. In the fulfilment of the task we 
have set before ourselves, it will not be necessary to do much more 
than take advantage of the information and reasonings in this 
pamphlet, which to us are satisfactory, and are evidently the result 
of a careful and enlightened study of the points and parties intro- 
duced. 

It is a popular outcry in England, that Russia is an enslaved 
country, and that her policy and conduct are despotic in the high- 
est degree; her grasping and insatiable ambition is also as gene- 
rally the theme of execration. Nor is the belief and the charge 
unfounded; indeed, seldom do we find an almost universal doctrine 
far wrong; for however feebly he who advances it may conduct a 
train of reasoning in support of his doctrine, he will not be at a loss 
to stagger his opponent by some weighty stubborn fact that neither 
sophistry nor fair argument can overturn. Is it true that Russia 
deserves the foul and angry epithets which are heaped upon her? 
Yes; think of Poland! But is her appetite of ambition insatiate 
andunsated? Yes; think of Turkey! And thus it is that any man 
may silence the most dexterous advocate of tyranny and of thirst 
for conquest. But the pamphlet before us does more; it not merely 
with boldness fulminates these charges, but on the arena of argu- 
ment fairly and incontrovertibly upholds them. <A great people, 
says the writer, has sunk under the arms of Russia; great by its 
numbers, its martial spirit, and its disasters. If a nation can die, 
Poland has perished; whether or not a day of resurrection is to 
come, she is now at least dead—her place is empty at the council 
table of Europe. And are not the remains of Turkey to be laid on 
the tomb of Poland, unless England and France, in their resistless 
twinship, say no? For is not the existence of Turkey reduced to a 
diplomatic iidiles between the courts of Europe? How is this? 
Not because there has been a contest of duplicity between England 
and Russia, in which we were worsted, but because we treated 
Russia as a civilized nation, and put faith in her as an European 
government, not having learned to look upon the most solemn obli- 
gations with neglect or contempt. , 
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The writer states how it happened that England and France 
allowed the bulwark of Europe, against the organized overflow of the 
Sclavonic hordes, to be incorporated with Russia. He maintains 
that the sacrificed nation could only be supported by a war with the 
three northern powers, which the two greatest nations in the world 
were unwilling to enter into; but declares that the struggle is still 
inevitable, and this too after the northern league has been strength- 
ened by the vast acquisition and moral preponderance of her pre- 
vious spoliation. But where, and who is to be the aggressor? 
Russia, says he, has offered in this dilemma a solution that glares 
in the eyes of Europe, in the violence with which she extorted from 
Turkey the treaty of the 8th of July, which ensured, as far as diplo- 
matic bonds could ensure, the closing of the mails over the only 
vulnerable and the most vital part of her gigantic body. The posi- 
tive hostility of Russia, and the immediate danger of Turkey, will 
give rise to the contingency. 

The writer then inquires and examines how Russia is to be 
thwarted when the struggle takes place in Turkey. 


“It is by the Dardanelles that we must reach the heart of the Ottoman 
erapire ; it is from the Bosphorus that our fieets must issue, to arrest the 
invader. Invigorate Turkey, you not only save her but repair the dis- 
aster her weakness alone has bronght about. The existence of Poland is 
bound to that of Turkey. One hand of iron is laid on both ; unlock that 
withering grasp, and both start simultaneously to life. ‘The Dardanelles 
are the key to both; both are to be secured by its possession, or sacri- 
ticed by its loss. 

‘‘*Vhen some arrangement in the Peninsula, some protocol in Belgium, 
thwarts her views, when any difficulty arises in the Spanish and Belgian 
settlements, difficulties created by herself to occupy us elsewhere and di- 
vert our attention from ‘'nrkey, Russia thunders menaces and insults from 
her organs in the German press ; parades the greatness of her power, the 
number of her troops, the vastness of her territory, the strength of her al- 
liances and position; beeause, here, she opposes an empire, a military 
monarchy, and the whole German federation, to her enemy’s attack. But 
let the Ottoman question be only hinted at—let but a squadron hover near 
the sensitive part, that haughty power is instantly on her knees; protes- 
tations, explanations, declarations of magnanimity, of loyalty, and charity, 
are sent abroad, to conjure the storm ; because here she feels that the pre- 
sence alone of the allied squadron, under the sanction of: a declaration of 
war, is sufficient to re-animate her old Ottoman foe-—to unite the now di- 
vided and hostile parts of that empire—to rally its repressed energies—to 
arouse its smothered vengeance—to detach from her subservient allies— 
to bring the war not to her door but on her hearth, and to concentrate on 
her single head the chances of a war from which, bursting in the west, she 
was entirely sheltered, and by the menace and dread of which her European 
preponderance is obtained. The difference of her language in both cases 
characterises the differcnce of danger. In the first, Russia is entrenched 
behind the armies of Germany, which she will ever rejoice to see engaged 
in an exhausting struggle. If they are overpowered, she has the en- 
trenchment of her latitude, her deserts, and her sows. In the other, she is 
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placed on the first rank; she stands there alone, without shelter, without 
defensive armour, and the point of the hostile sword is at her breast.”—pp. 
3-9. 

He goes forward to consider the relations of Russia and ‘Turkey 
to each other, and after glancing at the manner in which the inde- 
pendence of the latter power has been undermined, giving as causes 
ten years of continuous disasters, occasioned by the hostility, open 
or disguised, of the former, the errors of France and England, and 
an unparalleled combination of successful delusions, he takes tlic 
question such as Russia herself, at this very hour, presents it. She 
declares that she has no design on Turkey, but has every interest 
and wish to maintain the integrity and independence of her neigh. 
bour. But how has that independence been affected by her acts, 
and by the acts into which she has betrayed England and France ’ 
He begins with the Greek revolt, as the parent of the actual pro- 
stration of Turkey, and characterises it as a portion of a mighty 
scheme, which has produced all that was anticipated from it, anc 
much more. He traces the history of the treaties, the deeds, the 
hypocrisy of Russia im reference to the revolt, and sums up the 
conclusions of this branch of the discussion in these words :— 


‘‘ Russia creates the Greek insurrection, denounces it to the Purte, and 
offers to assist in quelling it; then menaces war in cunsequence cf the 
severe measures taken by the Porte—spreads the revolt by these menaces, 
publicly notified by the departure of her ambassador, brings about tlic 
hostility between Turkey and Christendom, which she deplores, makes 
herself be intreated by England to enter the alliance settled by the 
treaty of July—obtains the important advantages of the convention of 
Akermann, by renouncing, in favour of Turkey, all further interference 
in the affairs of Greece ; is then permitted by her allies to seize that in- 
estimable moment, when Turkey was apparently at the last gasp for 
making war, so that she might bring about the settlement of the affairs 
of Greece. When she has brought about enmity and hostility between 
Turkey and Europe, she discovers that Turkey is no longer necessary to 
the balance of European power. Generosity induces her not to destroy 
it. She engages herself not to ‘ profit by the position’ in which her aliies 
have placed her, to deviate in no way from the stipulations (stipulations 
of mediation, of peace, and conservation) of the 6th of July. Mediator 
in Greece, she is belligerent only in Roumelia and Anatoly; but she c2p- 
tures vessels in the Archipelago, and blockades the Dardanelles; and she 
subsidises Greece at the same moment, to maintain 20,000 troops on her 
frontiers, to paralyse the operations of the Turks. 

“ Was it for this that Canning desired that memorabie treaty? Was 
it thus that the ‘ influence of Russia in Greece was to be nullified, an 
her inteference in Turkey prevented?’ In the execution of a treaiy 
for the maintenance of Turkey you have destroyed the chief means of 
defence for a maritime capital—her fleet; you have made her believ« 
that your object was her destruction; your ambassadors have quitted he: 
capital. You have, therefore, according to her means of judging, forma, 
as wellas practically, declared war. What can follow, save ‘ the resulis 
which the Emperor expects from the blessing of Him whom justice and 
a pure conscience have never invoked in vain? ”—pp. 17—19. 
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Well may the writer ask after this, What other government 
would venture to urge, in diplomatic documents, motives of hu- 
manity, of philanthropy, or religion, prostituting all that is most 

sacred, most respectable in the conventional terms of intercourse 
between man and man? But Russia proceeds on the credulity, the 
ignorance and a trust in the disunion of Kurope, and calculates 
soundly. When she concludes the war with the Porte, her own 
material means at the last ebb, and the Porte’s moral means totally 
exhausted, she still menaces after the passage of the Balkan, till 
she extorts a threat from England of capturing her fleet at Tenedos, 
and leaves the impression of the ‘Turkish empire having been within 
her grasp, and to [’ngland the pride of reflecting that a word from 
her sufficed at any hour to arrest the autocrat’s progress. Then 
appeared a manifesto, in which piety and sentimentality unite to 
celebrate the reluctant victories of the Russian army over despotism, 
infidelity, and barbarism! Every step she takes is a forward one— 
every occasion that arises serves her ends. There must be genius 
as well as fortune here; it is not every one that can seize the oppor- 
tunity; but calculating as the autocrat does on his power of con- 
ciliating or duping all parties, he bears himself high and impudently, 
which may be mistaken for talent and honour. If, for instance, 
the left bank of the Danube is occupied, it is to arrest the plague. 
The important fortresses of the borders of Circassia are united to 
the empire; it is to put a stop to the traffic, horrible to Russia, in 
slaves. 

In going over the general stipulations of the treaty of Adrianople, 
the writer states, as a memorable record of the hurry with which 
so important a transaction was conducted, of the apathy cf the 
other embassies, and of the facilities possessed by Russia of over- 
reaching her enemy, that the Turkish plenipotentiaries conceived, 
or were led to conceive, that a million meant one hundred thousand. 
But, however this may be, there is a strong case made out, on the 
various articles of the treaty, to the establishment of the doctrine, 
that the Sultan was wholly in the power of the autocrat. Russia 
is now legitimate protector of the former; and the contingency 


again arising, an appeal to any other power becomes an infraction 
of stipulations. 


“ The emperor assumes, in the eyes of Europe, the character of Pro- 
tector. Having reckoned on remonstrance and demonstration, which, 
as he prejudged, would remain without real effect, he got over a very 
great. obstacle by the apparent hazard of the position he assumed, and has 
maintained. The gauntlet thrown down by France and England, and 
then withdrawn without any concession or any reparation being obtained, 
gave him a diplomatic victory worth more than many bought by fields of 
blood—raised his influence over Austria and Russia, and brought con- 
viction to the Turkish goverment, that there was no succour available for 
it, and that its actual state could only be prolonged by fostering the for- 
bearance which the character of Protector imposed on ‘the Emperor.’ 
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“If,contrary to the expectations which Russia, judging by the past, 
was fully justified in forming, this treaty, should cause England and 
France to awake from their indifference, and arrest her progress, then 
indeed she will have committed a dreadful fault—the first fault she has 
been guilty of. This, events alone will decide. If not, then is this the 
last treaty that c.n be made between Russia and Turkey; it is the last 
indication of their separate existence. 

“Since that treaty, the discussion and decision of all questions arising 
between the two courts is carried to St. Petersburgh.’’-—pp. 40, 41. 


We cannot here follow the writer in his close and searching ex- 
posure of Russia’s circumvention of Turkey in every point, whether 
that lay in deluding the envoys of ngland and France, in impos- 
ing upon Europe by symptoms of moderation, or contriving to make 
the Porte solicit Russian generosity. But it may be said, there is 
no necessity of proving that the independence of Turkey is lost, 
since the fact is admitted. Why then are not measures taken to 
restore its independence? Formerly, the complications of the Greek 
question—the obstinacy of the Porte—the animosity of old date, 
exasperated by the ability of Russia—the resistance to all counsel, 
all support, and the intimate connection between France and 
Russia, were capable ot baffling our best endeavours to maintain 
her independence. Now, these difficulties have entirely disappeared. 
The Greek question is terminated. The Turkish nation claims our 
protection. Irance must necessarily follow the impulse we may be 
inclined to give. Russia has unmasked herself, and has united the 
universal feelings of ‘Turkey against her. To these facilities must 
be added, the prudence and the ability that has of late character- 
ised our immediate diplomatic relations with the Porte, the grow- 
ing confidence in us of the Turkish government, and the harmony 
between the English and French embassies at Constantinople. 
These are favourable opportunities, not to be thrown away. There 
is still vitality and energy in Turkey. Its institutions are the same 
as in its days of conquest ; its people are yet brave, docile, an: as 
moral in their domestic relations as ever. 

We are merely extracting from the writer’s arguments the con- 
clusions to which he carries them. To the pamphlet itself we must 
refer, for the reasoning in full. It will be found to be conducted 
with no ordinary power, and with no ordinary acquaintance with 
all that bears upon the history of Turkey and its internal condition. 
He declares that it is the policy of England which alone can save 
the oppressed country spoken of. It is now placed in complete de- 
pendence on foreign power. The connexion of the Sultan wi. 
Russia has changed the centre of action and of opinion among the 
people. And as there are no means of controlling him, every cause 
of complaint is exaggerated—it is laid on his shoulders. But whilst 
this spirit is abroad amongst the people of ‘Turkey, occasioned by 
the anti-national position which the Government has assumed, it 1s 
a singular but natural enough circumstance, that hatred to the 
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Russians should have led to the disappearance of prejudices against 
other Christians, as their hopes, from one extremity of the empire 
to the other, are now turned tous. But, unless re-organization and 


external independence be obtained at our hands, anarchy will en- 
sue. 


‘Unless anticipated by visible intervention on the part of England, 
which will relieve them from the permanent menace of the occupation of 
the capital, and which will impose on the government the necessity of a 
changé of measures, a catastrophe is inevitable. 

“The habitual forms of combination and resistance have been swept 
away. ‘There is no regular vent, by which fermentation can relieve 
itself; there is no regular index of its intensity. The hour, the day, the 
month, when the explosion will take place, no man may be able to pre- 
dict; but that it will come, unless anticipated by some power or other, is a 
certainty to which, like death, every hour, and every change, every effort, 
brings us nearer. 

‘The last few months have, with alarming speed, hurried events to- 
wards that period where they are awaited by the watchful government, 
which has never yet committed a fault in its relations with this country; 
for it is, it must, be the intention of Russia to anticipate an internal con- 
vulsion, in the midst of which, hatred to her would raise the ruling spirit, 
and might extend its breath beyond her nominal frontiers. 

‘ Anarchy annihilates the possibility of resistance, and probably and 
immeasurably increases the difficulties of English and French interven- 
tion: advantages naturally immense for her; but what are they, compared 
to full and quict inheritance? She must alse put to profit, ere itis tco late, 
the actual subserviency of the Austrian cabinet, which has but to awake 
from its present apathy, to bar her, single-handed, from the Turk’: suc- 
cession. No! she must preserve the chains she has rivetted wi. such 
care—she must anticipate the alarms of Europe, up to this hour s: won- 
derfully lulled—she must exclude all European powers from the purtition 
—she must alone possess every inlet or outlet of the Black Sea—slic must 
preserve the Sultan’s name, and the existing forms and habits of admin- 
istration. She assumes her position on this foundation—she quells resis- 
tence by the fact of her presence and possession—she calms animosities 
by measures of momentary conciliation, without sacrificing one lota of 
the authority she acquires in the absolute control of the naval and mili- 
tary means, the occupation of the strong places, the command of the 
coasts, the police of the communication, the roads, the markets, and the 
commerce of the whole country—while, by balancing against each other 
the various distinct populations, and the hostile creeds, she will stand erect 
on their prostration, and strong in their disunion. Environed with the 
splendour of bloody conquests, and the semblance of unlimited power, to 
her people she will appear endowed with preternatural fortune—to Turkey 
the supreme arbiter, not of her destines alone, but of the destines of man- 
kind. She will, in fact, by the consequences of her conquests, dispose of 
the resources of 100,000,000 nominally independent Europeans, and pre- 
sent the remainder, to France and England, an invulnerable body, and a 
menacing front. 

«The preparatives of enormous magnitude actually in progress—the 
equipment of her fleet—the march of treops—the transport of provisions 
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—the new levies, confirm the supposition that she thinks (and who should 
know so well?) that the crisis is at hand.”—pp. 62—65. 

These are startling assertions, and they carry in their front the 
signet of truth and ‘sound anticipation, when we think of Poland. 
Every other circumstance connected with the subjugation of that 
unhappy country is an indication of the mode of procedure, that 
has no doubt since been deeply pondered and much improved. For 
at least sixty years, the possession of Turkey has been an ultimate 
object of Russia ; it has occupied the earnest attention of each suc- 
cessive sovereign and minister. The contemplated prize is a mari- 
time country, “bisected by the sea; and its capital, cleft in three 
parts by the sea, gives to Russia the means of occupation at once, 
and therefore, of turning the barrier of public hatred; so that, 
besides other reasons, it is therefore evident that the defence of 
Turkey must precede occupation. If, after the event of occupation, 
England and France found it impossible to support the conse- 
quences, and resolved on making an effort to emancipate the coun- 
try, they would find arrayed against them the very spirit of resist- 
ance which is now at their disposal. The Turks will fight, to pre- 
vent their country from becoming a field of contest, because war 
is looked upon by all as the greatest of calamities, since to them it 
brings all its penalties in its immediate train. There are no loans, 
to conciliate the support of capitalists, to encourage warlike feelings, 
and throw the burthen of war on future generations. But war is 
accompanied by levies of men, by the exaction of ‘contributions, and 
by forced labour. Therefore, Russia once in Constantinople, 1s 
vulnerable only in Constantinople; the possessor of the capital 
possesses the empire; and the possessor of the Dardanelles pos- 
sesses the east. ‘Ihe importance of neither has been felt ; but, let 
Russia be there, she will feel them, and make them be felt. 

The writer combats with success the opinion which has of late 
been propagated by the press, when it contemplates the possibility 
of raising up, out of the ruins of Turkey, independent states as a 
barrier to Russia. He maintains that no suggestion could be ima- 
gined more capable of giving to our policy an uncertain and suspi- 
cious gait ; and that, instead of being a threat to Russia, it would 
seem to have come from one of her i ingenious agents. 

“'The repairing of an edifice is not generally commenced by knocking 
down the scaffolding; but here, not the scaffolding but the edifice itself 
is to be destroyed, by the measures proposed for its restoration. But 
what is the new form, to make room for which so much is to be sacri- 
ficed? Have we not had sufficient proofs what means of self-defence small 
federated states pussess against neigbouring monarchies ? Appeal to every 
instance, from the Achean league to the German confederation: they 
will show but internal disunion and external weakness, Look at the 
large peninsula of Italy, containing above twenty millions of a civilised 
and refined population, where one religion, one supreme church, one 
languag C, a COMMON origin, a Common history, common ruins, conlmon 
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interests, the same songs, the same music, the same school-books—all is to 
be found that can give toa great people unity of feeling,an1,consequently, 
power. This people is, moreover, great in art and science, rich in liter- 
ature—it possesses admirable roads, an exuberant svil, an immense com- 
merce, and a position fit to command the world. Here you have the 
independent states that are to bring independence to Turkey—and what 
is the result? What is the independence of Italy? what is its weight in 
the political scale? Nothing—less than nothing—a minus quantity— 
and only not absorbed by one neighbouring monarchy, because another 
has contested the possession; but not contested it, as the partition of 
‘Turkey, in distant diplomatic council chambers, but in bloody struggles 
on the banks of the Adige, the Po, and the Tiber. 

‘ But what a contrast in the homogeneity of Italy, and the multitude of 
distinct races and hostile religions which now exist, separate and at peace, 
under the shadow of the Turkish dominion.’’—pp. 78—80. 

After having treated Turkey as a principal question, referring to 
the powers of Europe merely in as far as their policy has influenced 
her state and existence, the writer proceeds to examine the inter- 
ests of those powers with respect to each other, referring to Turkey 
merely as the field of their contest, and in as far as its wealth, arms, 
commerce, positions, and marine may give influence and power to 
each of the rival or allied cabinets. And he quotes at the outset 
of this branch of the pamphlet, words uttered by some distinguished 
diplomatist, during the late apprehensions occasioned by the com- 
plication of the Belgian affairs, which were, ‘‘ Why all these alarms ? 
No gun will ever be fired in Europe for Belgian independence. It isin 
the east that the arena will be opened for the European struggle.” 
Accordingly, the writer considers that the Turkish question is not 
only a European question, but that it is the chief among them, as 
thronging events render more evident every day. 

He goes on to say that in Trance there is a vague and general 
idea that the interests of England are principally involved in the 
preservation of Turkey ; while in Ingland it is supposed that it is 
France that is chiefly concerned. But his doctrine is, that both 
are equally interested, and that there alone can the action of both 
governments be combined for the purposes of preserving those in- 
terests which are common to both. After arguing at length that 
the political interests of France have ever been and ever must 
be opposed to the aggrandisement of Russia, even if to-morrow 
Charles X. were restored by the means of Russia, and that the in- 
terests of France are, and ever have been connected with those of 
Turkey, he has this paragraph :— 

* Austria and Prussia cling to Russia, because exposed to dismem- 
berment by every movement of France ; because exposed to internal com- 
motion atevery hour. Russia is their refuge against both dangers, while 
she, secure in her distance, her climate, and her poverty, prepares a crisis 
in which the various states of Europe will mutually exhaust and destroy 
each other. In the endeavour of both to swallow up the states of Ger- 
many, they are supported by Russia, they are opposed by France; hence 
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a double source of dependence on her, by the objects she can favour, b 

the hostile influence she can counteract. What would Russia be to-day, 
but for the rivalry of France and England? What would she be without 
the war of liberalism and despotism? It is in these contests that she has 
been aggrandised; these contests are necessary to her future aggrandise- 
ment. France is the object of attack. France must therefore look on 
each accession to the strength of either of the allies—not as on a question 
of foreign or commercial influence, but as ammunition introduced into a 


hostile fort—as reinforcements entering an enemy’s camp on the eve of 
battle.”’— p. 86. 


What, in such a state of real hositlity, must be the consequence 
of the accession of all the resources of the Turkish empire to the 
northern alliance? From that hour Russia is invulnerable. The 
commerce of Europe will be in her hands, and the influence of 
France is immediately arrested in the sea, hitherto her’s ; for a for- 
midable and superior fleet will be launched in the Mediteranean. 
England to-day the ally of France, will she be so then? Can she 
send fleets or armies to her support? Whatever may be her sym- 
pathy, she cannot again engage in acontinental war ; and this struggle 
will be confined to the dry land. ‘Therefore, not less imperative are 
the interests of England. The northern combination, political 
against France, is commercial against England. 


‘This subject demands a separate and more detailed exposition. Suf- 
fice it for the present, to say, that the countries consuming to the yearly 
value of thirty millions of our exports, would be placed under the imme- 
diate control of the coalition, and of course under the regulations of the 
Russian tariff; not as it is to-day, but such as it would be when the mask is 
wholly dropped. What would the effect on the internal state of England 
be, if a considerable diminution of exportation occured? But it is not 
only the direct effects of the tariffs of the coalition that is to be appre- 
hended—Would it not command the tariffs of northern and southern 
America? Are the opening prospects of commerce, not to speak of that 
actually existing in Turkey alone, of no importance? Is it nothing to 
see projects maturing for direct communication with India through the 
Turkish territory, while the Danube is rendered navigable, while canals 
are about to connect that stream with the other rivers of Austria, and 
with those of Russia, Prussia, and Bavaria, so as to establish a direct com- 
munication between the manufacturing districts of Germany with the 
marts of Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Arabia, and even India itself? Is it for 
England to allow freedom of commerce to be extinguished in the only 
portion of Europe where it exists? Is it for England to allow an empire, 
a principle of whose existence is freedom of commerce, to be swallowed 
up by the most restrictive power on the face of the earth? Is it for Eng- 
land to allow the first commercial position in the world to be occupied 
by such a power? These motives would not have been appreciated by 
Lord Chatham; they did not then exist, because the fiscality of Russia had 
not been developed, when he said, with all the concentration of deep con- 
Viction ‘ with the man who cannot appreciate the interests of England in 
the preservation of the Ottoman cmpire, J will not argue. ”’—pp. 89, 90. 
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If such consequences flow from the Russian occupation of Turke 
is it not a question of existence both for France and England ? 
While the three powers coalesce first for the partition of Turkey, 
they may then, as the “ St. Petersburgh Gazette” has even al- 
ready ventured ‘to threaten, march “ by Constantinople to Paris,” 
and look with confidence to the partition of the commercial pros- 
perity of Great Britain. ‘The memorable article in which these 
words occur was, we are informed in a note by the writer, on the re- 
clamation of France and England, disavowed, but afterwards pub- 
lished in the ‘* Yassy Official Gazette,” and produced a strong 
sensation on the Russian troops, then occupying the provinces. But- 
Russia has also views distinct from her allies. Our Indian - 
sessions—shall we fight for them on the Dnieper, as directing the 
whole Mussulman nation, or shall we fight them on the Indus, at 
Bagdad or in Persia, single-handed, close to the insurrections she 
will raise in her rear, and when she is possessor of Turkey? As 
to the other great Kuropean powers, the following most important 
and striking views are by the writer taken. 


‘We have more than once repeated, that the allies of Russia, united to 
her in western policy, united to her in the abandonment of the Ottoman 
empire, are necessarily detached from her by the decision of England and 
France to restore the Turkish empire. ‘To develope this idea, which 
alone contains the solution of the whole question, we must examine the 
interests and motives which, under different circumstances, may determine 
the policy of Austria; of Prussia we need not speak. Removed from the 
scene of action, she is influenced by many of the considerations which 
influence Austria; and besides, she has to reserve herself for interests of a 
higher nature, that claim her undivided attention, and which make even 
her military power too necessary, too dear to the maintenance of the 
territorial integrity of a plain and intersected country, to be expended on 
any foreign quarrelling whatever, that does not compromise or menace 
that intgerity. 

“ Austria, the old enemy of Turkey, has already been enriched by re- 
covered Hungary, by Transylvania, Sirmia, and the Austrian Croatia, 
wrested from that empire. A hundred years ago she was inspired with 
the hopes of the possession of European ‘Turkey and Constantinople, but 
another enemy of Turkey has arisen, another competitor of Austria; 
Russia has succeeded to these expectations. 

“Tt then became Austria’s policy to unite with Turkey to repress this 
northern invader; but the bond of the Polish partition reduced her to 
insignificance, subserviency, and silence. Still,as the power of Russia 
has increased, her indecision has diminished; and, during the last war, 
she was prepared to pour her armies into Wallachia, and did not do so 
only because England was engaged on the side of Russia. Give Turkey 
support, she too will support her. Leave her to her Russian enemy, and 
Austria will seek to profit by the catastrophe she has not been able to 
prevent.”—pp. 92,93. 

We must draw to a close with our extracts from this able, and, at 
this juncture, most valuable pamphlet. No words of curs could be 
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so close and well informed, and therefore we follow the writer in a 
few of his more arresting passages. ‘The whole, however, is excel- 
lent ; nor can any portion of it be done justice to, when taken in an 
isolated way. He is for instant measures. Let the squadrons of 
England and France appear in the Black Sea, and the decision of 
Austria cannot be doubtful. Their power, when combined on this 
arena, is irresistible. ‘Their object—not a war of propagandism, of 
revolution, but one of conservation of protection—assures, in that 
case, not only the independence of Austria against the north, but 
elevates a power in the south to balance the influence she dreads in 
the Mediterranean and in Italy. But the first necessity of Austria 
is peace. If she cannot stand between the belligerents and prevent 
a collision, her next necessity is the prompt cessation of hostilities. 
Which side, if forced to interfere, will she choose? Undoubtedl 
that of the allies; her combination with the allies, and the auidk 
decision of the contest, can alone save for her Gallicia, can alone 
prevent the spreading to other of her states of the spirit of revolution, 
to which she, the first, is exposed by any struggle in Europe. 
It is therefore a mere question and contest of dates. 

We have not room to show how the writer disposes of Egyptian 
opposition. But he maintains, that although Mehmet Ali is at 
present subservient to Russia, if the latter power is met when alone 
she should be, the former is at your disposal, not only being then 
placed in forced dependence upon you, but relieved from all appre- 
hension. We extract a few passages, in which the writer sums up, 


and urges strongly his doctrines. He has been speaking of the 
60,000 regulars of the Sultan. 


“Nor is there finer materials for troops in the world—young, brave, 
docile, though at present inefficient for want of officers and direction; 
but what might not be made of them, if placed beside a body of Europeans! 
what if directed by European generals! The Arab too and the Turk 
would be united on a common field of battle; the fatal schism of the em- 
pire would disappear. ‘Two or three hundred thousand irregulars might 
be assembled by a call, if required; and the operation of the whole di- 
rected, not as formerly by unskilful or interested chiefs, but by those 
alone who can now ensure their confidence—the directors they would 
receive from us. 

“ With this impulse given to Turkey, with the Black Sea occupied by 
the allied squadrons, every point of Russia is exposed. The destruction 
alone of her arsenal of Sevastopol sends her back fifty years. How could 
she suffice for such a defence, when the menacing body may in a few 
days, or even hours, be transported from place to place, which it would 
require weeks or months for the defending corps to reach by land? 

‘“ But when we consider that the whole of the Georgian provinces 
await but a signal to throw off the yoke—that many hundred thousand 
arm-bearing and brave inhabitants of the Caucasus, either in a state of 
actual but disunited independence, or in only seeming subjugation, would 
instantaneously fall on whatever Russian troops are within their reach— 
when we look at the state of the Crimea, Bessarabia, and even the pro- 
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vinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, on the universal hatred that animates 
and unites all races, all creeds against Russia—it may be imagined what 
difficulty she would have to maintain her positions, even without being 
attacked. ‘I'he only movement she could make would be against Rou- 
thelia. And what impression would she be able to make on Turkey 
under these new circumstances? And what are her means of transport? 
The famine of two years has drained the treasury, provisions are scarce, 
provender more so; all communications become of extreme difficulty, 
because the beasts of burthen have been in a great measure destroyed in 
the southern provinces. Besides, would she dare by such a movement, 
and with England and France committed, venture to expose her flank to 
Austria? Even suppose she did push a couple of corps d’armée into 
Bulgaria, supposing even it crossed the Balkans, would not the rear be 
exposed? Would not the allies dispose of fifty or sixty sail of Turkish 
men of war, besides their own, and of as many men as they chose, to 
effect a debarcation on any point to occupy Bessarabia, to carry the 
Crimea, or to combine the tribes of the Caucasus from the Euxine to the 
Caspian ? 

“ But such extremities never will be proceeded to. Russia knows too 
well her own weakness, and the fictitious nature of the props of prejudice 
and mystery on which the overgrown superstructure of her power de- 
pends. She dreads too much the explosion of feeling which our hostile 
presence would produce in regions that have hitherto deemed themselves 
forgotten, or rather unknown, and unworthy of a regard from the great 
European powers. 

“‘ Russia, supposing even she she had power, that she had consistency, 
that she had money, good troops, and serviceable vesssels, which she has 
not, to cope with a European power, would still necessarily be overwhelmed 
if attacked. For if circumstances favoured her, if she had strength, she 
would not wait to be attacked. She would attack—surprise—occupy. 
The chances are all actually against her for war : famine, poverty, weak- 
ness of defences at Sevastopol, and elsewhere, contests in the Caucasus, 
the union of France and England, irritation against her in these nations, 
general discredit in Europe, power of resistance in Turkey, unfitness of 
her navy, bad state of her army, necessary loss of her allies, and peace in 
Europe.’’—pp. 113—117. 

Such are some of the prominent parts and opinions brought 
forward in this pamphlet, which will find a corresponding view in 
the minds of many long-sighted individuals. It may be true that no 
human prescience can with such confidence as the writer has used, 
correctly lay down the course of events. But in so far as human 
sagacity can guide, it will not be denied that he has said very many 
things that seem, in the ordinary course of events, inevitable ; and 
reasoning on the ordinary principles of human conduct, and no 
one surely will say, that because man is not omniscient that 
therefore he is not to be warned by the light which he may possess 
and attain. We can only further hope, that England and France 
are at this instant making use of all their knowledge, intelligence, 
and discretion, and that the worst may be averted. | 
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Art. VI.—History of the British Colonies. By Montraomery Martin, 
Vol. I1].—Possessions in North America. London: Cochrane and Co. 
1834. 


Wer have now before us the third volume of Montgomery Martin’s 
elaborate and truly national work, including the British possessions 
in North America. In the introduction to the volume, he traces 
rapidly the history of our colonies in the New World, and after 
characterising the impolicy and madness of the short-sighted mi- 
nisters, who, unmindful of the profound views and glorious efforts of 
Chatham, lost what now constitutethe United States, he turns round 
upon that republic, and, certainly not without some grounds, charges 
it since its organization with proceedings far from being just, much 
less becoming, from a people whose lineage and language had a com- 
mon source with those of Britam, even making allowances for the 
fact and the principle in human nature, that the strongest love, when 
severed, becomes the deadliest hate. Not to speak of the infraction 
of the rights of our colonists, sometimes by craft, and sometimes by 
force, the Americans, he argues, seem to think that British sove- 
reignty has nothing to do with any part of that continent, and even 
to hint that it is by mere sufferance that it is allowed to exist there. 
But the author is an enlightened and zealous lover of his conntry, 
and he is determined that neither the ignorance of I¢ngland, nor the 
spurious liberalism of economists, shall escape exposure, that he may 
awaken the empire at the present important crisis to the value of the 
British colonies in general, and not last to those in North America. 
He considers these as of paramount importance for enabling us to 
preserve the balance of power against the United States in the Old 
World as well as in the New—as affording vast fields of fertile 
land for the employment of a numerous, starving, home-population, 
—as rendering us independent of jealous European states for those 
supplies of timber, &c. on which our maritime power is built—as 
offering us a granary for an inexhaustible supply of food in exchange 
for British manufactures—and as tendering for our military and 
commercial navy a constant supply of hardy seamen, trained in the 
dangerous northern voyages, either as fishers on the shores of the 
St. Lawrence, or the banks of Newfoundland. He is most indig- 
nant at what certainly is a senseless assertion, that our colonies are 
a burden on the Home Exchequer. None, he maintains, can deny 
that every colony in North America has a revenue adequate to all 
its wants, and under a system now in progress, provides a per- 
manent civil list for the chief officers of the government. 

The author is an enthusiastic writer, and although we see no 
grounds to mistrust the accuracy of his statistical facts, or the gene- 
ral soundness of his reasonings, we must give it as our opinion that, 
like very ardent minds, long occupied by onesort of subject, he is apt 
to see, not we believe with an exaggerating eye, the magnitude of 
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the objects that engage. him, but with an unequal accuracy of mea- 
surement, other branches and points in our national concerns. We 
need not travel farther than the present number of our periodical 
to prove, that were every talented and ardent writer to be listened 
to by our ministers, as regards only our foreign policy, it would be 
extremely difficult to do either one thing or other, and certainly 
nothing properly. We have in another article had occasion to look 
into an able pamphlet, which urges as the immediate and most 
urgent duty of England, that she unite with France in sav ing 
Turkey, and thereby curbing and humbling Russia, for the peace and 
benefit of the civilised world. Mr. Martin’s views, however, are for 
our fostering hand to be chiefly directed to our colonies, and he has in 
the present volume particularly forewarned us of the ambition of the 
United States. Whilst the former writer maintains that our con- 
servation of ‘Turkey, will keep the whole world right, and that it is 
our most imperative duty, as well as essential interest, to go hand- 
in-hand with France in the career of liberty, the latter declares, 
that if we act justly to our American colonists, we have nothing to 
apprehend from the increasing maritime power of the United 
States, or the augmenting acquisitions of our Gallic neighbour. He 
implores every Inglishman to aid in compelling ministers to place 
bounds to American craftiness, and French aggrandisement. We 
throw in this circumstance respecting the varieties of opimions that 
prevail amongst the well informed, not for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to set the doctors right who disagree, but to warn our readers, 
that some of the facts and views advanced by our author, though 
not fundamentally incorrect, may yet have that colouring from his 
warm imagination and animated language, which gives them a 
magnitude and importance disproportioned, to the claims of other 
mighty interests. We would faia hope, that in the author’s eager- 
ness and patriotism, he has somewhat impatiently set before the 
eyes of his readers, the charge against the Americans, that they 
have begun to threaten If ngland—that he is too hasty in calling 
upon the British ministry to resent injuries alleged to be with im- 
punity done to our American colonists ; and that the parading and 
boasting of [ngland’s ability to chastise the United States, is 
somewhat premature. We ite with him, however, in the fond 
expectation that the recent change in our ministry may be noted 
for more prompt and vigorous measures in behalf of the distant 
sections of the empire, than ever yet signalised the Whigs through- 
out the same time; if they do not place before them as the first 
object of their study and desire, the condition and demands of the 
Home department, lofty and energetic measures in behalf of the 
colonies cannot neutralise the negligence or error. But leaving 
disputable and political opinions to those who have occasion to use 
them, we proceed, as it 1s our business, to give our readers, some 


account of afew of the important contents in this laborious and 
excellent work. 
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The Canadas are, as their importance suggests, first taken up; 
but as numerous works have of late years been wholly devoted to 
these possessions, and since all of our North American cclonies are 
more familiar to the greater portion of readers than any informa- 
tion for which we have here room, could make them, we will satisfy 
ourselves with but very partial notices of the abundant contents 
of this comprehensive and invaluable production. The various 
heads introduced regarding each colony may, however, be enume- 
rated and named. ‘The author treats of the geographical position 
and area—general history—physical aspect—mountains, rivers, and 
lakes—geology—climate, population—territorial divisions—animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms—staple produce—revenue and 
expenditure—general commerce—imports and exports—monetary 
system—form of government—social state—religion, education, 
and the press—militar y defence—value of property—present con- 
dition and future prospects, &c., of each of the colonies named in 
this and the former volumes, only with such variations as peculiar 
localities may suggest. 

When speaking of the present agitation of the public mind in 
Lower Canada, we remark the utmost moderation on the part of the 
author ; liberality and conciliation, jomed with justice and firmness 
of sentiment. He declares that the people and their representatives 
profess an allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain; that they are 
no burden to England, their revenue being sufficient for their 
wants; that they have no debt (as Upper Canada, or the different 
State Governments of America); and that they consume a large 
quantity of British manufactures and produce. ‘The maj rity sup- 
plicate, to be sure, (and who can blame them ?) for a change in the 
constitution of the councils, especially in that of the legislative ; 
they pray that it may be no longer a mere ministerial board, but 
an elective chamber, as in the United States, chosen by a higher 
class than those who send representatives to the Lower House. In 
a note to these particular statements, we have this valuable infor- 
mation, that the constituency of ower Canada is very widely dif- 
fused: among the half million of people, there are at least 80,000 
electors, of whom nine-tenths are proprietors of the soil. ‘The total 
number of proprietors cf real property, in 1831, was 57,891; of fa- 
milies employed in agriculture, 50,824; and of families engaged in 
commerce, only 2,503. ‘The number of farm servants employed 
was 7 602, wl shows what a large proportion of the agricultu- 
rists are small farmers. The number of persons subsisting on alms 
was only 1,282, and which: the author supposes included a lar ge 
vat A of 408 deaf and dumb, 334 blind, and 924 insane per- 
sons. From these statements it is clear that those who petition 
for a change are not without property, and that they cannot be 
seeking for reform of their institutions for the purpose of overturn-. 


ing public confidence. It is to be hoped, then, that the British. 
vou.r. (1835.) No. I. 
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Government will not withhold from respectful intreaty what should 
be acquiesced in. 

Of the characteristics of a Canadian lady we have an attractive 
picture. The author speaks con amore. 


‘I would be guilty of an unpardonable omission, were I not to refer to 
the delightful characteristics which distinguish the fair sex among the 
Canadians. It may be generally remarked, that a man of sombre mind 
enjoys most the society of those who are cast in a lighter mould: nature, 
attending to this peculiarity, suits the softer sex to those who rule in the 
ascendant openly, but in private are often bound down in the despotism of 
silken fetters. It is thus with the Canadian ladies, who, though only in 
appearance charming toys, are capable of wielding supreme controul over 
their sterner lords. The beauty of a Canadian is peculiar—neither English 
nor French, but combining the more exquisite elements of each: she pos- 
sesses less numerous ideas than vivid emotions, and though deficient in the 
nervous intellect of a Scotch woman, she enjoys the burning fervour of the 
Italian, and the vivacious archness of the Parisian: the quick and varied 
impulses of her inward soul are mirrored in the piquant glance of her dark, 
expressive, and passionate eye, whose lambent fire is ever kindling into 
flame. 

‘‘Women are generally good judges of character, and severe scrutinizers 
of their own sex; I think, therefore, I may add, on the testimony (if I mis- 
take not the style and tone of sentiment of an anonymous communicant) 
of a lady who has penetrated the mysteries of female society in Canada, 
that the Canadian fair sex are fond of finery and society, to desperation ; 
that their wit is sparkling and unceasing, more satirical than sarcastic, 
delighting rather than wounding, but remarkable for a kind of good-natured 
maliciousness. 

“ All who have visited the Canadas will agree with me im the remark, 
that society there is extremely agreeable—freed from unnecessary forms, 
giving to life an air of delightful « ease, and to sociability a charming tone 
and colouring. ‘Those who have had the entrée to the polished circles of 
France, and who have observed that talent of every shade finds a readier 
welcome than titled nothingness, may imagine what society, even in the 
middle ranks of life, is under the clear bier sether of Montreal.’’—vol. iii, 
pp. 93, 94. 

The severity of the winter in Lower Canada, and the rapid as 
well as extreme heat of summer, makes one wonder at the luxuri- 
ance of vegetation that exists there. But the rich nature of the 
soil, and the successive layers of leaves, acting as a manure on it, 
has given it a highly productive power. The dense forests are the 
principal object in the vegetable kingdom here, and are a mine of 
wealth to England. 


‘Were it not for the supply from Canada, government could not pro- 
cure masts for our large ships of war. They are contracted for as large as 
thirty inches, that is, ninety-nine feet long, thirty inches cube at fourteen 
feet from the base, and measuring twelve loads eighteen feet each when 
dressed. ‘Trees affurding such stems are rarely found, and with immense 
difficulty are they brought down to the rivers. Roads of considerable 
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tength are of necessity cut through the woods, for this purpose, from the 
locality of the tree, to the river, at an enormous expense ; even for common 
timber of merchandize, not one in ten thousand is fit to cut. The estab- 
lishment of a first-rate ‘‘Shanty,’’ as it is called, (from the Fr. ‘‘ Chan- 
tier,”) to cut masts, is a matter of no small magnitude or expense ; it must 
be commenced by the first of October for the next year’s supply. The 
party occupied therein are generally from thirty to fifty men, having as 
many oxen, and nearly as many horses. The provisions and provender 
for both the men and cattle, fully ample for seven months, has to be for- 
warded to the establishment from Montreal, at an astonishing outlay, con- 
sisting of flour, pork, molasses, rum, beer, oats, hay, &c. &c. as well as 
clothing, blankets, flannel, shoes, boots, axes, chains, saws, &c. &c. The 
advance altogether for such a Shanty is little short of £2,000. It is from 
the large requisitions of these Shantys, that the lumbermen are considered 
the pioneers of improvement ; because at two hundred miles’ distance from 
Montreal, the carriage of such an immense material, against the currents of 
the rivers, with rapids and falls to overcome, offers a temptation for agri- 
culturists to follow them as closely as circumstances will admit.’’—vol. iii, 
pp. 112, 115. 


As to Upper Canada, the extent of which cannot be stated, 
yet is immense, it is well known that for many years to come, there 
will be recom for multitudes of emigrants ; whilst its fertile soil, its 
fine climate, its extensive water communication and beautiful sce- 
nery, peculiarly fit it for the reception of British emigrants. The 
author, with exemplary liberality and affection, addresses himself 
to the inhabitants ; and, whilst he is an advocate for enlightened 
freedom, thinks that it is by no means inconsistent with this ines- 
timable blessing, as concerns the province in question, that the 
mother country retain its sovereignty therein ; for that it would be 
a libel, just as truly as it would be in the case of a parent and child, 
to say that she can only uphold her dominion and influence by 
despotism. ‘The Upper Canadians are slightly taxed (about two 
shillings per head annually) they enjoy a large extent of freedom, 
and are making rapid strides in social prosperity. He advises 
them to avoid endeavouring to grasp at a shadow, lest they lose 
the substance, and reminds them that they are now enabled to pro- 
vide entirely for their whole civil expenditure. 

‘It is neither my duty as a public writer, nor my inclination as a pri- 
vate individual, to sow seeds of dissatisfaction in any community: I would 
rather pour oil on the troubled waters than add fuel to flame ; some persons 
in Upper Canada have put forth statements much exaggerated as to the 
taxation in the province, and the corrupt mode of its distribution; I con- 
fess I do not see the question in the same light; I think the taxation is 
small—I think the public salaries are at the minimum ; no good ever ac- 
crued from paying scantily the servants of a private person—and in the 
case of the public servants, I have seen enough in the French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese colonies, to compel me to impress strongly on the minds of my 
countrymen the necessity of paying the officers of the government, salaries, 
not merely sufficient to keep them honest, but such as will hold out a 
temptation for the greatest virtue, and the highest talent to take office. 
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The salaries in Upper Canada of the public functionaries, appear to me 
barely adequate to the end which ought ever to be kept in view—honesty 
and ability. Let me hope that more moderate opinions will prevail in Up- 
per Canada: the late proceedings in Mr. Hume’s unfortunate and ill-ad- 
vised expressions, demonstrate sufficiently that there is no very great and 
intolerable grievance inflicted on Upper Canada by the mother country ; 
and though I question not the purity of Mr. Mac Kenzie’s motives, which 
I should be sorry to think were not as patriotic as those of any of his oppo- 
nents, I trust he may see, ere it be too late, the injury he may inflict on 
the province, by rendering it a hot-bed for political strife, and thus deter 
many emigrants from scttling in a fine territory, where they seek peace 
and not the jarring din of discordant politics.’’—vol, ii, pp. 289, 290. 


Respecting Nova Scotia, the author informs us that 15,617 
square miles are its superficial contents; that its most remarkable 
natural feature is the numerous indentations along its coast ; that 
its temperature is milder in winter, and the heat less intense in 
summer than is the case at Quebec; the air being highly salubri- 
ous and most conducive to bodily and mental vigour. 


“Nova Scotia has been so long and so unjustly considered in England a 
bleak, marshy, and almost uninhabitable country, that I may be excused 
entering into some detail as to its inhabitants and localities; for, as has 
been truly observed by a native of the colony, the extended and well-cul- 
tivated valley of the Annapolis—the diversified and picturesque country of 
Horton and Cornwallis—the richness and extent of views in the vicinity of 
Windsor—the unrivalled beauty of Mahone bay, with its numerous verdant 
islets—the whole country bordering on the Shubenaccadie—very many 
spots in the eastern parts of the province —and the extensive townships of 
Newport and Yarmouth, cannot fail to excite the wondex of strangers, that 
they exist in a territory which has always been represented as the most 
uninteresting part of the continent of North America.”—vol. iii, p. 324. 


He elsewhere says, that Nova Scotia is making rapid progress 
in social wealth and happiness ; it is no longer dependent on other 
countries for provisions, which are now indeed become an article of 
export; its fisheries, to which due attention is now being paid, 
contain inexhaustible sources of wealth: while its mines of coal and 
iron afford boundless riches. Such, says he, is this valuable colony, 
long neglected by England. 

The history of Cape Breton and Sable Islands follows; and next 
New Brunswick. which is here said to be one of the most thriving 
and peaceable of our North American colonies. The author laments 
there is almost a total want of statistical information respecting it. 
Vhe province contains 17,000,000 acres, of which about 3,000,000 
are granted; 10,000,000 may therefore be considered as untilled 
and ungranted. ‘The description of the fire which occurred at 
Miramachi, in the year 1825, is powerful, as becomes such an ap- 
palling theme. It wa3, indeed, the most terrible conflagration of 
which there is any record. We extract the principal parts of the 
account. | 
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‘On the 6th Oct. the fire was evidently approaching Newcastle ; at 
different intervals fitful blazes and flashes were observed to issue from dif- 
ferent parts of the woods, particularly up the N. W. at the rear of New- 
castle, in the vicinity of Douglas-town and Moorfields, and along the banks 
of the Bartibog. Many persons heard the crackling of falling trees and 
shrivelled branches, while a hoarse rumbling noise, not dissimilar to the 
roaring of distant thunder, and divided by pauses, like the intermittent dis- 
charging of artillery, was distinct and audible. On the 7th Oct. the heat 
increased to such a degree, and became so very oppressive, that many com- 
plained of its enervating effects. About twelve o’clock a pale sickly mist, 
lightly tinged with purple, emerged from the forest, and settled over it. 

«This cloud soon retreated before a large dark one, which, occupying its 
place, wrapt the firmament in a pall of vapour. ‘This incumbrance re- 
taining its position till about three o'clock, the heat became tormentingly 
sultry. ‘There was not a breath of air—the atmosphere was overloaded ; 
an irresistible lassitude seized the people, and a stupifying dulness seemed 
to pervade every place but the woods, which now trembled, and rustled, 
aid shook, with an incessant and thrilling noise of explosions rapidly fol- 
lowing each other, and mingling their reports with a discordant variety of 
loud and boisterous sounds. Atthis time the whole country appeared to 
be encircled by a fiery zone, which gradually contracting its cirele by the 
devastation it made, seemed as if it would not converge into a point while 
anything remained to be destroyed. 

‘Peal after peal, crash after crash, announced the sentence of destruc- 
tion. Every succeeding shock created fresh alarm; every clap came 
loaded with its own destructive energy. With greedy rapidity did the 
flames advance to the devoted scene of their ministry ; nothing could im- 
pede their progress. ‘They removed every obstacle by the desolation they 
occasioned, and several hundred miles of prostrate forests and smitteu 
any woods marked their devastating way. 


“That the stranger may form a faint idea of desolation and misery 
which no pen can describe, he must picture to himself a large and rapid 
river, thickly settled for 100 miles or more, on both sides of it. He must 
also fancy four thriving towns, two on each side of this river, and then re- 
flect, that these towns and settlements were all composed of wooden houses, 
stores, stables, and barns; that these barns and stables were filled with 
crops,—and that the arrival of the fall-importations had stocked the ware- 
houses and stores with spirits, powder, and a variety of combustible ar- 
ticles, as well as with the necessary supplies for the approaching winter. 
He must then remember that the cultivated, or settled parts of the river, 
is but a long narrow stripe, about a quarter of a mile wide, and lying be- 
tween the river and almost interminable forests, stretching along the very 
edge of its preciicts, and all arouud it. Extending his conception, he 
will see tliese forests thickly expanding over more than 6,000 square miles, 
aud absolutely parched into tinder by the protracted heat of a long sum- 
mer. Let him then animate the picture by scattering countless tribes of 
Wild animals; hundreds of domestic ones ; and even thousands of men 
through the interior. Having done all this he will have before him a fee- 
bie description of the extent, features, and general circumstances of the 
country, which, in the course of a few hours, was suddenly enveloped in 


fire, 
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‘‘Newcastle, yesterday a flourishing town, full of trade and spirit, and 
containing nearly 1,000 inhabitants, was now a heap of smoking ruins, and 
Douglas-town, nearly one-third of its size, was reduced to the same miser- 
able condition. Of the 260 houses and store-houses that composed the 
former but twelve remained ; and of the seventy that comprised the latter 
but six were left. Dispersed groups of half-famished, half-naked, and 
houseless creatures, all more or less injured in their persons; many la- 
menting the loss of some property, or children, or relations and friends, were 
wandering through the country. Of the human bodies some were seen 
with their bowels protruding, others with the flesh all consumed, and the 
blackened skeletons smoking ; some with headless trunks and severed ex- 
tremities, some bodies burned to cinders; others reduced to ashes; many 
bloated and swoollen by suffocation, and several lying in the last distorted 
position of convulsing torture. Brief and violent was their passage from 
life to death: and rude and melancholy was their sepulchre— unknelled, 
uncofiined, and unknown.’ ‘Thousands of wild beasts, too, had perished 
in the woods, and from their putrescent carcases issued streams of efflu- 
vium and stench, that formed contagious domes over the dismantled settle- 
ments. Domestic animals of all kinds lay dead and dying in different 
parts of the country; myriads of salmon, trout, bass, and other fish, which, 
poisoned by the alk«ii formed by the ashes precipitated into the river, now 
lay dead or filcundering and gasping on the scorched shores and beaches ; 


and the countiess variety of wild fowl and reptiles shared a similar fate.” 
pp- 389, 390—393. 


The immediate loss of life was upwards of 500 human beings; 
150 large vessels lay in the Miramichi; some were burnt to the 
water’s edge, others were occasionally on fire. 

Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, and the Labrador Coast, 
and lastly, the vast Hudson Bay Territory to the Pacifie Ocean, 
are the remaining provinces treated of. We cannot tarry upon 
these. We must mention, however, that the author is very angry that 
French vessels of war have been allowed to expel by force, within 
avery recent period, peaceful British fishermen from the coast of 
their own island of Newfoundland. American interference too, he 
characterises as disgraceful to the honour and interests of England; 
so that we have now only ten or twelve British vessels employed in 
the bank fishery, where formerly there were six or seven hundred, 
all fitted out from the United Kingdom. It has been almost aban- 
doned to the Americans and French. We ask, is this to continue ? 

We shall now extract some parts of the two last chapters, which 
are devoted to the commerce of the British North American colo- 
niles, and to emigration. It will be seen from the author’s own 
words, that he is most hostile to the free trade system, designating 
those who are the stoutest advocates as persons infected with a 
mania. In his own words, he understands by free trade, “ that sys- 
tem of destroying our home and colonial trade, for the sake of po- 
htical alliances with I’rance or the Baltic, and of which Mr. Poulet 
Thompson and Lord Durham are the champions; nor does he 
withhold an illiberal hint as to the motives of these theorists. We 
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are not going to say a single word on the merits of the political 
question; but it cannot fail to strike every reader, that Mr. Martin 
has introduced a debateable subject, and that he disposes of it with 
more of temper than argument; and to say the least of his own 
dogmas, the character of the present work is neither to the general 
reader, nor political theorist (unless such as are intemperate like 
himself, and of the same school), at all enriched by these party 
views, nor his own name advanced for discretion. But we must 
let him be heard. 


“ One of the most important branches of our trade with the North Ame- 
rican colonies is that in timber, and which has been so much decried by the 
theorists or interested parties of the day, who have so nearly ruined Eng- 
land by their absurd attempt to force a free trade with France or the 
Baltic, in other words, to make a man with 500|bs. weight on his back run 
as fast as another man without a feather to carry. ‘This trade has in our 
northern colonies a fixed capital employed in it to the amountof 2,150,000/. 
sterling in the erection of the saw-mills, canals, wharfs, and warehouses, 
&c.; it enables the colonies to receive the vast emigration which has 
been pouring into them from the mother country;—it provides means 
for paying for the large and annually increasing quantity of British manu- 
factures consumed in our colonies—it gives employment to nearly 300,000 
tons of English shipping; it prevents us being at the mercy of foreign 
countries for an extensive supply of an article indispensable tu a maritime 
nation, and which previous to the creation of the Canada timber trade gave 
to our rivals ‘exorbitant profits, the power of enforcing arbitrary rates 
and excessive profits,—it enables us in turn to govern the prices of 
foreign timber, for if colonial competition were removed, the Baltic mer- 
chants would not be slow in availing themselves of the monopoly which 
the destruction of the Canadas’ timber trade would give them, for to 
place the duties on the wood of each country on an equality would be 
tantamount to the immediate destruction of our colonial trade—the ship- 
ping engaged in which cannot make more than two voyages in the year, 
while the Baltic merchant may send his vessel four times to England in 
the same period—and is not obliged to keep his ships lying idle during 
the winter, as is the case with the Canadian merchant,—to say nothing 
of the inferior cost in building and diminished charges in navigating the 
Baltic as compared with a British ship, though both now enter our ports 
on the same terms. I do not, indeed, think that any Government how- 
ever infected with the free trade mania, or so unnational as to seek the 
destruction of our colonial, and with them the home interests, for the 
sake of benefiting any speculative builder, will yet be tolerated by 
the nation; and it is to be hoped that the Imperial Parliament will 
not permit the continuance in office of a set of men, who, either for 
their own interests as connected with Baltic mercantile houses, or for 
the sake of gratifying a meddling propensity which has of late existed for 
pulling down and shaking every interest in the country, and settling 
nothing ;—I repeat my hope that no Government thus acting will long 
retain office in a great maritime and colonial empire, whose affairs, if left 
to the management of the visionary school of philosophical economists, 
would speedily cume to ruin.”—pp. 537—539. 
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Another important branch of trade now springing up in our 
north colonies, is stated to be ‘that of wheat and flour: and the 

fisheries, especially connected with Newfoundland, require not any 
particular recapitulation. We proceed therefore to the chapter on 
emigration, which seems to contain a great part of all that is to be 
said on the subject, as respects these colonies; and although much 
has been written in late years, concerning the very same field of 
discussion, the condensed form of the information, and its practical 
importance, must be an ample excuse for our particular considera- 
ticn of this porticn of the volume. 

On the causes of emigration it is needless to dilate; neither can 
we conveniently enter into the various tables here set down, that shew 
the rate of emigration to the Canadas, of late years, nor of those 
that exhibit the wages and price of provisions at the same places. 
But the results under these tables show how a man who has no 
other wealth than his labour, or skill as a tradesman, as also he 
who has a little capital to commence farming, may earn a liveli- 
hood, and even advance his estate in the world to a point of res- 
pectability and independence, which, amongst our home-starving 
population, must appear life in a new world. The author says, 
that an emigrant may judge of the soil, from the following speci- 
men of American farming, opposite the Canadian territor y, accor- 
ing to a statement just “received from the United States :—Ten 
acres of orchard ground produced 25 tons of hay; 26 acres of 
maize, 1,530 bushels; four acres of wheat, 140; one acre of flax, 
600 ; eight acres of oats, 560; one acre of barley, 60; two acres of 
potatoes, 1000; two acres cf vegetables fattened 400 chickens. ‘The 
American farmers rear many cattle, hogs, and poultry, for the 
inarkets of the towns. 

‘Lhe following aré here set down as well-known and established 
facts—that the taxation in U pper and Lower Canada on the neces- 
saries or comforts of life, is not one-fourth of that of the United 
States—that in these provinces, together with New Brunswick, 
there are surveyed upwards of 30 ,000, OOO acres of ungranted and 
culturable land—and that there is abundant scope In British North 
America for a population to the extent of 20,000,000. 

But there is a question whether this land should be granted on a 
moderate quit-rent, sold out and out, or given gratuitously. In 
the meantime, Gov ernment lets none gO without being ios at 
auction, which system is upheld on two grounds—l. That the 
eranting of lands without purchase prevents the settlement of the 
country, by the large extent of unimproved territory which naturally 
follows such a procedure. 2. That by entrusting to an executive 
gvoverninent the power of granting lands free from charge, a species 
of patronage is bestowed without responsibility, since its due exer- 
cise is with difficulty to be distinguished from its abuse, and the 


latter, therefo re, IS < as ec sy as it may prove dangero OUS. ‘The author 
docs not go wong with these objections. 
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- * The objection to free grants of land, that they stop improvement by 
reason of their being obtained in allotments of many thousand acres, and 
then left for years unimproved, is obviated by two simple expedients— 
first, by making the allotments vary from ten to twenty five or fifty 
acres, instead of—as has been the custom formerly—granting land in 
thousands and tens of thousands of acres. Secondly, by not giving a 
title until the Surveyor-General has certified that on the smallest allot- 
ment of even ten acres a proportionate improvement has been made. 
Proceeding in this manner, the indigent emigrant with his free grant of 
ten or fifteen acres would be a material aid to the wealthy emigrant and 
purchaser of 1000 acres, while the province would be benefited. 

‘I come now to the second objection of Lord Goderich to free grants, 
as regards the patronage it places in the hands of the local Government: 
] admit that the sysem of making free grants of 1,000, 5,000, or 10,000 
acres, and often more, was a power liable to great abuse, and one that 
should not have been continued under a government possessing any con- 
stitutional feelings—but let us not confound the use with the abuse— 
because wine is pernicious if given in large quantities, let us not con- 
demn its salutary us? when administered with judgment in small quan- 
tities. Government have rightly put a stop to granting vast blocks of 
territory to one individual, but I hope the unwise and (as regards the poor 
emigrants) impolitic order of the Colonial Office, will be rescinded, with 
reference to making grants of ten, fifteen, or twenty-five acres to indi- 
gent settlers; such a measure would confer no improper patronage on a 
government, ‘while the periodical publication in the Colonial Gazette of 
the names of all settlers to whom these small allotments were made, 
would effectually prevent any improper use of the power of the Go- 
vernment, could it by any possibility exist.”—vol. iii, pp. 550, 551. 

‘The author has seen a good deal of settling in a new country, 
and adds accordingly, that we do not want in England that farmers 
and men of small capital should be drafted from this country to 
Canada, where they may be enabled to purchase land, but the 
agricultural labourers and unfortunate weavers, who have not the 
means of purchasing land. Such of these who have a good cha- 
racter should obtain a few acres of Crown reserves, and they will 
soon elevate themselves. He gives as facts that the townships of 
Cavan and Monaghan, in Upper Canada, occupied originally by 
Irish emigrants, few of whom possessed capital, export more grain 
annually than any other township in the district. Peterborough, 
and the townships in that neighbourhood, afford more employment 
to labourers than any portion of the province. ‘Two steam-boats 
have been built to navigate the Otanabee river, and the value of 
property is rapidly increasing, and the first settlers were indigent 

emigrants. Besides, the wealthier class who purchase land cannot 
be prevailed upon to enter the forest, except they are assured that 
indigent settlers will be located with them, or better still, have gone 
before them. The manner in which the emigrants commence the 
acquisition of propeity, as stated in the parliamentary evidence on 
the condition of Nova Scotia, is affecting, nay, almost romantic. 
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“« They go to a farmer in the spring of the year, and hire the use of a 
cow in calf, for 20s.; they keep that cow through the summer, to the 
next winter, for the sake of the produce the cow will have, and then they 
pay the owner of the cow 20s., and return him his cow in the ensuin 
spring in calf, asthey got it. ‘They begin with that calf which is in the 
cow for their stock; and they hire a sheep and an ox in the same way; 
the produce of the ox is the use that he is of in harness, harrowing the 
corn. Now they have got a stock of their own, sheep, and cows, and 
oxen, and horses, and they are living in a great degree of comfort, the 
original twenty shillings, although agreed to be paid in money, being ge- 
nerally taken by a farmer in Jabour. In the same manner the colony is 
enabled to provide for all the children of emigrants when they reach the 
age of five and upwards. Any farmer will take them as apprentices, 
according to the terms detailed in the evidence. The stipulation that is 
made for these children with the person to whom each child is bound, is, 
that the first year he is to give that child a sheep, the second year a heifer- 
calf; and as long as that child is under indentures to him he is bound to 
preserve all their produce till the child becomes of age. He will thus 
generally have a stock of five or ten head of grown up cattle, and eight 
or ten sheep. Half the number of children are not supplied that there 
is a demand for.” —vol. iii, pp. 550, 551. 

The author laments, and doubtless with abundant cause, the 
effects of so many changes as have recently taken place in the Colo- 
nial Office at home, as well as its general defective construction. 
At the same time he pays a tribute of praise to Lord Stanley, and 
hopes for his restoration to that department. As to the Colonies 
themselves, he argues that one most important purpose should be 
served by them, which we have not yet alluded to: this is, that 
they should be a constant fund for locating our army and navy, 
when nearly worn out of service, or when after war there is a large 
disbandment; not confining grants of land to superior officers, but 
extending them in proportionate quantities to warrant and non- 
commissioned officers; and that premiums should be held out to 
commissioned officers, to settle on the estates granted them a cer- 
tain number of their disbanded soldiers, avoiding the manner in 
which pensioners have been sent out without officers or leaders, 
when they were found almost as helpless as children. <A dead 
weight, according to this plan, Mr. Martin thinks, would be pre- 
vented from accumulating, and a stimulus held out to good conduct, 
by the prospect before a non-commissioned or warrant officer, of 
obtaining a little land on the termination of an allotted service. 
The Roman method of colonizing distant countries, and providing 
with little cost, on emergencies, large armies, was similar. The 
fact that is afterwards stated is not a little curious—viz. that not 
only the best settlers in the colonies have been naval and military 
officers, but that the former are the better farmers. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the volume is highly suitable. 

“IT do not think it advisable that any plan of a government emigration 
should be attempted, such as was at one time proposed, of shipping of ene 
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million of people at once. ‘The duty of the government is—first, ‘ to regu- 
late the stream of emigration, so that if a man be determined on leaving 
the United Kingdom he may be induced to settle in one of its colonies : 
Secondly, if the man be poor and unable to purchase land, a small quantity, 
say 25 acres, should be, free of cost, allotted him :—Third, a strict surveil- 
lance should be exercised as to the sea worthiness and provisions of the 
vessels in which the emigrants embark :—And fourth, every facility should 
be given to the introduction into England of those articles, whether it be 
timber, corn, oil, &c., which the emigrants may be enabled to send, so that 
if the mother country lose the benefit of their service in one way, it may 
reap another advantage instead, by the quantity of manufactures, &c. which 
they may be able to purchase in exchange for raw commodities : on these 
principles emigration may be directed to a useful purpose, instead of lessen- 
ing the strength of the mother country, and our colonial land serving as a 
reward of those military, naval, and civil servants who have done good ser- 
vice to the state at home and abrvad, thus lessening the weight of pensions 
and annuities, may, at the same time, present extended fields for the growth 
of food, and the consumption of the manufactures of the parent land, while 
the renovated stock of the human race, caused by the intermarriage of our 
people with the Colonists in the transmarine possessions, and which for 
three centuries has maintained the parent in healthful vigour, will enable 
us yet more and more to uphold the puissance of Albion against the rivalry 
of the United States, the jealousy of France, or the ambition of Russia, 
and to extend her dominion over the habitable earth.’’—vol. iii, pp. 553, 554. 


We repeat at the close our sentiments as given at the commence- 
ment of this paper, that Montgomery Martin’s History of the 
British Colonies, of which the present is the third volume (two more 
are to complete the work), is the result of wonderful labour, care, 
and judgment. It will in future not only be a standard library 
authority, but the British Colonial History. Independent of its 
usefulness, it is a delightful book, abounding in varied reading. 
He is not only a statistician, but a naturalist, a philosopher, an 
elegant writer, and a man of the world. We only regret that he 
is too much a politician for the present work. 





Art. VII.—The Princess; or the Beguine. By Lapy Morean. In 
3 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 1836. 


Ir is said, that the heroine of this novel, is the personation of a 
celebrated foreign princess, who at no distant period created a great 
sensation by her wit, beauty, and intrigues, among the circles of 
high London fashion and politics. It is also alleged, that several 
striking likenesses are given of other titled originals, by the charac- 
ters introduced, as well as scenes from real life. But, whether all 
this or any part of it be true or not, one thing is clear, that the 
work gives us the full length and breadth portrait of Lady Morgan. 
Many of her readers know what are its features and points; and 
yet few of our modern writers have more divided, or at least en- 
gaged the correcting and critical raillery of the gentlemen of the 
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press. But her ladyship disregards the curb; she neither is 
ashamed of the bidcy dress of penniless grandees, nor cares to be 
tight-laced. Her politics, religion, connoisseurship, and coterie 
scenitel are all huddled together in most irregular confusion. Her 
style is negligent, lisping, flippant, offensively overloaded with fo- 
reign phrases and turns of expression. In short, she thinks and 
writes like a countess’s dressing maid, mimicking, and no doubt 
often outstripping the talent, information, and manners of her su- 
perior. And yet, her ladyship is an engaging writer. She com- 
mands hearty laughter, and silent tears as well as ridicule; nor 
can we look upon the present effort without favour, believing that 
she is incorrigible as regards her faults; whilst yet, in spite of 
them, we love her still. 

“‘'The Princess ”’ is no exception to Lady Morgan’s mannerism ; 
but it is fully as able as any of her former works. It is amusing, 
stirring, and affecting. She gives us flesh and blood likenesses ; 
she is equally happy with high and low life, foreign as well as do- 
mestic; humorous and pathetic. Nothing can be easier than to 
cull passages from it, of power, beauty, | or quaint individuality. 
And yet there is not a page, scarcely a sentence, in which the de- 
licate literateur, or correct English scholar, may not find good taste 
violated. But these circumstances incontestibly prove, that the 
authoress is no mean hand as a story-teller: for she produces an 
attractive book, not in consequence, but in spite of glaring absurdi- 
ties and violations of established rules. 

We do not intend following out the tale of these volumes, by any 
particular outline of its plot, or anxious selection of passages in the 
way of extracts. The first volume will just as fairly represent its 
merits as a more extended search could do. We may, however, 
just hint at the current and burden of the story. 

The Princess Schaffenhausen, soon after her arrival in London, 
in 1833, dazzles the highest circles by her parties, her equipage, 
her genius; and perhaps, she is still more the object of observation, 
on account of a certain degree of mystery that hangs over her, the 
grand source of curiosity, and of slander. The picture Lady Mor- 
gan has given of English aristocratic scandal, hypocrisy, frivolity, 
and dissipation is severe and instructive. The princess, however, 
wields every thing as she pleases—out-dazzles all she meets— 
makes the lords of the creation, who dislike her, afraid of her; 
yet is all the while as much at her ease, as free and possessed as 
the most accomplished of human kind. The Belgian question is 
prominently brought forward, and a superabundance of politics 
therewith connected. ‘The Princess, amongst those that strive for 
her society, seems to take a deeper interest in Sir Frederick Mot- 
tram than any one else, although he is a haughty and eloquent 
conservative, who hates the Belgians, and whilst in England, avoids 
the Princess from deep dishke, hci they had never exchanged 
words. His lady, however, is a frivolous beauty, whose intimacy 
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with the Princess in a great measure leads to Sir I’rederick’s going 
to the Netherlands, and estranging himself farther still from home 
than had ever been the case before. Here he meets the Princess, in 
the character of one of the Sisters of Charity, without suspecting 
who she is. She manages to stagger his conservatism a little while 
in this costume, but succeeds much farther by again appearing as an 
artist, and even to the danger of his fidelity to his wife. Incidents 
crowd upon one another. Lady Mottram elopes with a Lord 
Alfred. The artist Miaeena: the Sister of Charity, and the 
Princess are discovered by Sir I’rederick to be the same person ; 
nay, an early and beantifil friend, and also a cousin, in whose 
veins there is Polish and Irish blood. Who could withstand all 
this ; but she refuses his proffered hand, declaring that it has been 
her country alone she strove to benefit, in all her disguises. 

The Belgians are in Lady Morgan’s eye every thing that is good 
and great; and she certainly has succeeded in representing the 
princess as the most accomplished and splendid of her sex, regard- 
ing whom the interest of the story begins, is kept up, and ends. 

The novel commences with some effective and piquant descrip- 
tions of those that patronise the London Opera in the King’s Thea- 
tre of a Saturday night. The juxta-position of sin and sanctity, 
even to an instant of time, as the clock strikes twelve at night, is 
calculated, as here represented, to strike home to many a staunch 
supporter of the Establishment. The authoress believes that the 
interdiction to theatrical amusements encroaching on Sunday have 
operated as an excitement; and that Saturday night has become 
in vogue from the very anathema which ought to place it under the 
ban of public opinion. but if the curtain falls as the midnight 
hour knells the departure of the old and the commencement of the 
new week, it is only to send the gay and giddy crowd to revelry 
till the dawn of day. As aspecimen of aristocratic scandal and 
trifling, Lady Morgan introduces the following scene and dialogue 
as taking wits in one of the opera boxes, when the princess is thus 
handled, who has been particularly watched, as seen in the oppo- 
siterange. It has just been announced that her husband had been 
a rich Belgic, German, Spanish prince like the De Lignes and the 
D’Arembourgs, and that he had left her all his wealth unentailed. 


“« By Jove!’ said Lord Alfred, rubbing his hands,‘ that makes one’s 
mouth water. How I should like to drink her health in her own Johan- 
nisberg, in her castle on the Rhine. Besides, she really is quite charming.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ lisped Mrs. St. Leger,‘ I knew she would far furore in Lon- 
don—she is so rich, and so odd, and dresses beyond everything; and then 
so very clever,—she speaks five languages and paints like a professional 
artist.’ 

‘«* Still there is something /ouche about her,’ said Mr. St. Leger. 
‘She made a great sensation at Frankfort, visited all the hospitals, left 
money for the Hospice des Alténés, and for la Matson des Orphelines ; 
and pottered about the town with a Béquine, a sort of sister of charity; 
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se fourrant partout, as the bourgemestre said—for she not only visited 
the prisons, but the prisoners of state who had got up the revolution 
manqueé of last year, /a canaillé! People thought that odd.’ 

“ «Charity covereth a multitude of sins,’ said Colonel Winterbottam ; 
‘and the Princess has a tolerable list to clothe, if report here speaks 
truth.’ 

* * What sins? venial or venal?’ asked Lord Alfred. 

“¢ German morals are not strait-laced,’ replied the Colonel. 

*“* As ours are,’ added Lord Allington, drily. 

‘** Oh! for facility of divorce and left-hand marriages—passe. But 
when itcomes to a trifle of murder,’ continued Colonel Winterbottam, 
shaking his head and looking through his glass. 

*** You don’t mean that? said Lord Alfred, anxiously. 

“ « St. Leger might tell you, if he pleased,’ said the Colonel. 

* St. Leger placed his finger on his lips with a mysterious air. 

** So, you are too diplomatic >— Well, then, the story goes, that she 
eontrived to get rid of her first husband in order to marry the second.’ 

** * Bagatella!’ exclaimed Lord Allington. 

“ * Poignard, or prussic acid?’ asked Captain Levison, drawing up his 
cravat. 

“© ¢ She stopped his mouth with a handkerchief, after a smoking-bout,’ 
said the Colonel. 

“She had better have stopped it with damages, as we do in moral 
England,’ said Lord Allington. 

« ¢ But, after all,’ added Captain Levison, * there may not be a word of 
truth in the story, which may all be got up by radical papers and whig 
journals. Her suppers are so very good |’ 

«« And if there were truth in it,’ said Lord Alfred, ‘ these things de- 
pend so much upon circumstance !—A fine woman energized by pas- 
sion !—jealousy, for instance—Eh! Allington? your duchess at Rome 
and her courier, to wit!’ ”—vol. 1, pp. 30—33. 


Sir Frederick Mottram, the eloquent, sensitive, and impassioned 
tory, who yet voted for the Catholic Relief Bill, is sketched with 
strong effect. His party charged him with a want of fixity of princi- 
ple, and the Princess’s designs 1 upon him were supposed to issue from 
Metternich’s influence, as wishing to bring him back to the fold 
he had been, in some degree, presumed to *have neglected. His 
marriage had been one of conv enience, he bartering wealth for rank. 
His lady lived with a coterie of ultra- fashion and ultra- politics—he 
lived in parliament and in the clubs. He was a man of taste as 
well as a man of genius—had distinguished himself at Oxford—had 
been admired by Pitt and praised by Canning, while but a student 
at college; but yet he wanted the master-mover of mind—volition. 
His magnificent mansion on Carlton-terrace is elaborately described, 
and still more the working cabinet of the legislator, the sanctum of 
the man of letters and of art. The domestic discomfort of this 
splendid and tasteful mansion is a homily upon the worthlessness 
of riches, and the misery of ill-assorted or mercantile marriages. 
Sir Frederick had been to the Opera on the Saturday night pre- 
viously described by the authoress at length, but not with his wife, 
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and only to watch her proceedings, and angrily accost her in the 
round-room. He returns to his home alone; she toa party at the 
princess’s till day-break. He waits in vain for her; unsatisfied 
and perturbed, he walks to the window of the veranda which 
opened on St. James’ Park. 


“The rain had called forth the thousand odours of the exotics which 
filled it, The refreshed but genial air acting on his fevered brow like the 
soft warmth of a tepid bath on the wearied limbs of the traveller, he 
stepped forth and threw his arms over the balustrade upon the terrace. It 
occupied the precise site where the Duchess of Cleveland had flirted from 
her balcony with Charles the Second, while De Grammont and St. Evre- 
mond paired off, as men who knew the world—the one to feed his sub- 
jects in the ponds, the other to read his last Madrigal to Mademoiselle 
Temple. The moon shining forth on the retreat of the heavy and mas- 
sive clouds which had obscured the night, illuminated the towers of 
Westminster Abbey, the architectural miracles of the fifteenth century, 
as they rose over the dense masses of foliage which mimicked the broad 
outline of forest scenery. In front, and partially seen through the trees, 
the broken waters of the rippling lake reflected the moonbeams in a 
thousand scattered and sparkling rays. The whole was an illusion, re- 
calling distant times and distant regions; but what an illusion! in the 
heart of a great city, and at that hour and season,—the carnival of 
English fashion, the vigilof English pleasures and dissipation ! 

“The scene was one to have charmed the coldest imagination; but it 
now failed to touch the warmest. Sir Frederick dragged forward the 
curtains with an impetuous hand, and shut it out, as he uttered an audi- 
ble expression of disgust. There is a certain irritability of feeling, a 
disease of humour, that renders the calm of nature and the tranquillity of 
externals a personal insult.’’—vol. i, pp. 68, 69. 


He writes an angry and peremptory letter to be left for his lady, 
characterising the Princess in no measured terms of dislike. His 
wife afterwards seeks counsel of the Marchioness Montressor, and 
even encloses Sir Frederick’s letter to shew the full extent of ‘the 
mess” she had got into. “Sir Frederick is grown so tiresome 
and ill-tempered,” says she, “you have no idea. If by chance you 
have seen your husband or Lord Aubrey to-day, they must have 
told you of the scene in the round-room last night. It was vulgar 
and brutal, and a great triumph to the Greenfelts, the tiresome 
M‘Query’s, and other quizzes whom I have cut this season.” Such 
was a part of Lady Frances Mottram’s epistle, imploring advice 
from one of a somewhat different character, though at the head of 
a similar coterie. The authoress may well say that the genius of 
note-writing is not inseparably connected with any other genius. 
Its merit is a facile narration of frivolous facts, requiring no ideas, 
and demanding no wit. ‘The dullest dames are often the most 
voluminous note-writers, and they get rid of their garrulity upon 
paper, with the same strenuous idleness with which they discharge 
it in verbal exuberance in society. Every coterie too has its own 
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style of billet. That of hers to whom Lady Mottram addressed a 
note, may be learned from the answer. 


*** TO LADY FRANCES MOTTRAM. 

“© ¢ T keep your page, dear child, to take this back, as I do not let my 
servants out on Sundays, except to church. J heard all about the scena 
in the Round-room—not from the inseparables, for I have not seen my 
husband or Lord Aubrey to-day. I had not come from church, when 
they looked in. I did hear it though, in full, from Lady Anastatia 
M‘Query, just as I was getting into my chair, in the porch of St. James’s, 
(like Clarissa, I am never too ill to go to church). She thrust her long 
scraggy neck down into the chair, and smelt so of garlic, (you know all 
the Ladies M‘Query eat Bologna sausages for breakfast), that I have been 
obliged to have the chair fumigated, and caught fresh cold by letting the 
window down coming across the square. She was full of the scene last 
night. She said, that Sir Frederick actually dragged you away by the 
arm; that cousin Claude came to the rescue, and that the Princess clapped 
you on the back, and cried ‘Courage, mon enfant’: and then, alluding to 
Sir Frederick’s plebeian origin, she exclaimed, ‘ Hey! mi Leddy Mon- 
tressor,—but the Duke is weel servit: a pretty alliance for Lady Frances 
de Vere! what would you ha fra’ a cat but her skin ?’ 

“* Well, my child, this is all very bad, I allow. Such things give a ri- 
dicule ine ffagable! but remember, no separation! mind that. First, in 
a religious point of view, separation is sinful: as St. Paul says, in dear 
Mrs. Medlicot’s * Tracts of Ton,’ ‘ Let not the wife depart from the hus- 
band.’ Besides, there is all the difference in the world, dear, between a 
princely mansion in Carlton-terrace and a * box’ in Cadogan-place, or a 
sweet little cottage at Tonbridge : and believe me, Fanny sweetest, it will 
come to that. Remember Lady Ascot, who parted from her husband, in- 
tact as to character, and from mere incompatibility of temper; yet how 
she went down! Who ever hears or speaks of her now, though she has 
a house at Brighton, and goes to the Queen’s balls? Nothing should in- 
duce you to part from Sir Frederick. Your conscience tells you that you 
are innocent, and Sir F. wrong—lI do not dispute it; and there are many 
reasons to warrant your opposing his vulgar caprices and plebeian preju- 
dice; the more extraordinary in the son of an actress, who, of course, 
was not over rigid. But remember,‘ all things that are lawful are not 
expedient,’ as Mrs, Medlicot says; and as the Princess is going away, and 
actually leaves London for the Continent at the end of the season, I would 
make a virtue of necessity, and offer to give her up atonce. The Prin- 
cess knows all the bitter things Sir Frederick says of her, and would be 
the first to laugh at your hesitating. Do anything rather than come toa 
separation, which is foclish, vulgar, and highly irreligious.’”— vol, i, 
pp. 315—317. 


So much for the saint’s note, who seems to have understood how 
to act in such emergencies with a perfection of knowledge. We 
might now give something of high life below stairs, by introducing 
an account of the behaviour of Sir Frederick’s whole household of 
servants, and especially of “ a helper of the helper in the stables,”’ 


a thorough rough-grained Irishman, of the name of Lawrence. 


I’agan, who though seemingly new-caught, obtains the baronet’s 
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favour, and who committing blunders, yet devotedly faithful, con- 
tinues with his master, is advanced to the post of groom, and latterly 
as valet accompanies him to the continent. Lady Mottram’s impru- 
dence, and her husband’s irritability, are the causes for this sudden 
step. But Fegan claims a short space in our pages. He and his 
master have hurried to the Tower Stairs early in the morning, on 
their way to Ostend. 


“ The change recently undergone by the red-shanked Garlogh of 
Shanballymac, (for he was one whose brand of bastardy had never been 
effaced in the estimation of his native village)—by the boy who had been 
‘up the mountain,’ the échappé of the police-station at Mallow,—the fifer 
of the Coldstreams —the maimed tiger of a neglectful master,—the pa- 
tient of many hospitals,—the helper of the helpers of many stables,— 
was, to him, what the mitre of York was to the butcher’s son, or the 
crowning in the Capitol to Cola di Rienzi: it had upset him! 

“ His morning’s drive, the parting stirrup-cup, presented by the pos- 
tilion at the door of the Thames-street porter-house, as he gave his or- 
ders with the pedantry of new inauguration to office, had assisted to con- 
fuse the head and bewilder the spirits of the Irish Sganarelle beyond all 
power of composure. 

«« Take the carriage back quiet and aisy to Carlton-terrace,’ he said, 
‘ with my respects to the under-coachman, and my love to the second 
house-maid, and tell her I will send her a pretty present from furren 
parts, if one can be had for love or money.’ ’’— vol. i, pp. 195, 196. 


The carriage, with Sir F'rederick’s travelling comforts and money, 
is by Paddy’s blunder thus returned to Carlton-terrace. Fegan is 
Jewed out of his livery coat, which he has entrusted to a by-stander 
when bargaining for a tempting genteel dress, and is obliged to 
hurry on board the steam-packet with a gay cap and cloak, he had, 
previously to doffing his coat, made a purchase of, but which turn 
out to have been stolen articles. ‘These mistakes bring the Baro- 
net and his man into some queer predicaments immediately after 
landing on the other side of the channel, the former being with- 
out money, and the latter charged with the theft of the cloak. 
Fegan however secures the good offices of a Sir Ignatius Dogherty, 
from the Emerald Isle, who gets both master and servant out of 
difficulties ; particularly has he obliged the legislator by lending 
him a change of linen. Sir Frederick’s hauteur touches the Irish 
baronet, and on one occasion leads to the following reflections, ad- 
‘dressed to a friend of almost as original a cast. 


“«T say, Doctor, did ever you see such a Don as that, with his snuff- 
the-moon look? Would any one think, now, that it was my shirt he’s 
gallivanting away in—my fine new, baby-linen-warehouse best shirt, 
never worn since washed ; or that its your new black silk stiffener he’s 
philandering off with, and my lady’s white French tamboored cambric 
pocket-handkerchief peeping out of his pockut!—and not as much as 
‘ Thank ye,’or ‘ I'll see you by and by,’ or ‘ Will you take a glass of any 
thing?’ nor even an allusion toit! Well, pon my daisy! that’s a cool 
chap; like the rest of them English quality, who’ll take ali from we Irish, 
voL.1. (1835.) No. 1. G 
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and divel a word of thanks after! What did I ever get for the shell- 
«work grotto, framed and glazed, and made by the Ladies of the Ascen- 
sion, that 1 gave the Marchiuness when she put up at my house? or for 
the picture of ‘ Maria and her goat,’ worked on white satin by the Ladies 
of Mercy at Cork convent, that I won at a raffle, and gave to Lady Mary, 
in regard of the place I expected ?—or‘what will ever ye get, Kitty Dog- 
herty, by your great friend, Lady Anny Statius Mac Queery, that wore 
the wheels off our bran new carriage at Brighton, and stifled the life out 
of me by stuffing herself into our little fly every night; who made you 
ask all her fine frinds to your party; who laughed at Lady Dixon, and 
thin rifused to prisint you at Coorte! or get you invited, like the Con- 
nors and Smiths, to the Queen’s balls ?’ 

««¢ She did the next thing to it,’ said Lady Dogherty ; ‘ she got us her 
cousin’s the Duchess’s box at the opera, on that famous Saturday night.’ 

“*And if she did, divil thank her! didn’t you pay six guineas to 
What-d’ye-call-’um the bookseller for it? and wouldn’t wonder if she 
went snacks.’ 

«* There were those, Sir Ignatius, who would have paid fifty guineas 
for such a distinction!’ 

“ ¢ Why, then, greater omadauns they; and I appale to the Doctor 
here. Why, then, blood alive! what’s gone with the Doctor?’ ”—vol.i, 


pp. 244—246. 


This Doctor is pourtrayed as a specimen of a genus not rare 
among the medical tribe. He was a mere impersonation of char- 
latanism in its most vulgar characteristics. Rapid in perception, 
quick in adaptation; seeing at a glance the weaknesses of others, 
skilful in concealing his own; gifted to amuse, but prompt to in- 
jure, with many other signs of selfish cunning and imptacable va- 
nity. Here is part of a dialogue with Sir Frederick, in which he is 
made to try his art at making him a stepping-stone to supremacy. 


*¢ You think I am an invalid?’ said Sir Frederick, almost diverted 
from the disagreeable thoughts of the last ten minutes, conjured up 
through the irritating associations connected with the appearance of the 
travelling Princess. 

*« No,’ said the Doctor,‘ not that; not a valetudinarian; but you have 
the true intellectual temperament. You pay the penalty of a superior 
organization, in common with the Romillies, the Byrons, and all that are 
wisest, wittiest, and best.’ 

“ Sir Frederick stifled a sigh, and slightly bowed. 

‘«* ]t is curious enough to consider the human reptile—or god—in all 
its varieties, from its earliest organization to its most perfect development! 
You are aware, I suppose, that man is originally a tadpole ?” 

“« No, indeed !’ said Sir Frederick, smiling : ‘I was not aware of that 
humiliating fact.’ 

“Tis all true, though. Weare all reptiles at our origin.’ 

*«¢ And some continue so to the end,’ said Sir Frederick, | ughingly. 

“« Just that, by Jove! The whole is a pretty humbug; and yet— 
ahem !’ 

“He turned his sharp eyes to search for an expression in his com- 
panion’s face, by which he might discover whether his cue was to be the 
dogged orthodoxy of the church and-state tory, the philosophy of the ma- 
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terialist, or the scepticism of the man of the world. Sir Frederick lookéd 
grave, as one of the Oxford school, and moreover a considerable lay -im- 
propriator, should do. 

«¢ And yet,’ continued the Doctor,‘a mighty maze, but not without 
a plan,’ as Pope says: while it bewilders the philosopher, it teaches the. 
Christian a mistrust of his own blindness. In short, as the infidel Vol- 
taire observes, this best of all possible worlds is However, one can- 
not doubt, that ‘ whatever is, is right;’ call it fate, necessity, or Provi- 
dence. Your opinion, I dare say, Sir Frederick ?’ 

“ ¢ Not exactly,’ said Sir Frederick, with whom, at that moment, all 
that was, was wrong. 

«“<« At all events, it is unavailing, and sometimes perilous, to drop the 
lead too deeply. The fools will always have the best of it.’ 

“* Not always,’ replied Sir Frederick ; ‘the rogues come in for their 
share.’ ’’—vol. 1, pp. 554—556. 

Sir Frederick begins to become interested in the Belgian revo- 
lution, though a partisan on the other side. He begins to feel, and 
feeling is a powerful step to conviction. The arts were mixing 
themselves with his political opinions, and he was, through the me- 
dium of his imagination, yielding himself to the liberal cause. 
The Princess throws herself in his way, first in the character of a 
Beguine, and next in that of the artist, Madame Marguerite, with- 
out his discovery of her identity, and by her powers over his sympa- 
thies and his admiration, doubly engages his liberality. We give 
part of a discussion on the history of people of genius. He has just 
observed, that genius has many resources, and that persons so gifted 
must laugh at the world. 

«“* And how, in return, the world makes genius weep!” she replied. 
‘How many of the highly-organised creatures whose works now surround 
us have lived only to suffer: some died of want, and all submitted to the 
humiliating indignity of being patronised.’ 

““* Yes; and patronised, too, by the dulness that understood them not, 
or by the malignity which converts patronage into an instrument of tor- 
ture. Yet there are minds to whom the patronage and protection of 
genius would afford the highest, the purest source of pride and felicity ; 
the only one, perhaps, they can know.’ 

“<T have no great confidence in such protection,’ was the stern reply. 
‘It is but another name for dependence ; and who that are conscious of 
genius, who that feel the god within them, would submit to that? No, 
sir: the gifted must pay their penalty. ‘To be superior to our species, is 
amoral unfitness. It places its victim out of the ban of ordinary society; 
above it, perhaps, but still out of it. This is the alien-act of Nature. 
Time-serving and ductile mediocrity will have the best of it. Whoever 
ventures to enlighten the world by the discovery of truth, is the doomed 
martyr of contemporary ignorance; while the talents that delight it, re- 
alize the old fable of the ‘ Nightingale and the ‘Thorn.’ 

“Her voice fell toa melancholy cadence. The animation that had 
given brilliant mobility of youth to her features had fled ; and an expres- 
sion deeply meditative, as of one who held sad communion with the past, 
contracted her dark brows into a care-worn and desponding look. There 


Was a momentary silence, from which she was the first to break. 
9 
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* But you, sir,’ she said, ‘ you have always been prosperous and rich. 
It is for your smiles that artists work and live. You are, doubtless, one 
of the rich English milords.’ 

‘Then turning abruptly away, and resuming her usual tone, she 
pointed to a picture painted by Gabriel Metz, and dated 1652. 

«This gem,’ she said, ‘ 1s called ‘La Legon de Musique.’ 

“*¢T know of no peril,’ said Sir Frederick, ‘ greater than that to which 
aman is exposed either in giving or taking lessons in the arts or philo- 
sophy from a beautiful woman; her voice sinks to the heart, while the 
sentiments it expresses rouse all the higher sympathies of our nature.’ 

‘*«* You speak with feeling, monsieur.’ 


‘“« With experience,’ he replied emphatically, and still gazing on her 
grave but beautiful face. 

“* This woman’s head,’ she continued, ‘is very ideal for a Flemish 
beauty. You see here the ideality communicated to the Flemish school 
by Vandyke, and copied by Murillo. Compare this head with the florid, 
fleshy solidity of Rubens’ conjugal seraglio.’ 

* But all that is called ideality,’ replied Sir Frederick, ‘ must be based 
in fact,and have an existence in nature. I havea type of that ve 
head in my own recollection, as if 1 had seen some living Murrillo.’ 

“¢ Such types, however, are rare: one seldom sees such a brow as that, 
or such a bend of the neck; a grace not beyond the reach of art, but its 
perfection.’ 


““« T have seen very recently just such a brow and such a bend.’ 

Sir Frederick Mottram is rapidly progressing in his admiration 
of the artist, and towards a due apprehension of the Belgian cause. 
It will be seen from the last extract, that passages of great power and 
beauty are to be found.in these volumes ; for we have overstepped our 
first resolution, and have travelled into more than the first volume. 
An entertainment is given in a forest, and Madame Marguerite 
conducts Sir Frederick to a historical spot of surpassing interest : 
that on which Charles the Fifth took his last leave of his family, 
and of the allies of his power, the day he abdicated. 


“+The scene,’ said Sir Frederick,‘ is exquisitely beautiful; but the 
historical interest you now attach to it is infinitely more interesting. What 
a lesson on the vanity of human passion !’ 

«And what a lesson on the vanity of that unlimited power beyond 
what man should trust with man!’ she replied. ‘ Lock at that German, 
that Italian, those Poles, all victims of the despotism still subsisting, still 
flourishing, which it was the ambition of Charles to establish; for that 
he laboured and fought, and for what?--to die of religious melancholy and 
ennui in acloister! The music, which still rings in my ears, is a fearful 
comment on the story.’ 

«The music you allude to breathes of sentiment, of passion, of enthu- 
siasm; but I do not see by what reasonable association it connects itself 
with the despotism (if so you will call it) of Charles the Fifth.’ 

«It breathes of human suffering, of national degradation, of force, of 
injustice; and it but repeats the tale of centuries of wrong, enacted in 
every kingdom of continental Europe to this present day. And for whose 
benefit did the candidate for universal monarchy and unmixed despotism 
raise this superstructure of evil? Think of the successors of Charles. 
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The foundress of the stock was Joan the mad: Charles the Fifth died 
mad; Philip the Second lived in ferocious delirium; and his bigoted and 
stultified successors exhibited, in scarcely less striking characters, their 
intellectual monstrosity. Aw reste, you were at the congress of Vienna, 
and can tell whether the successors to the power and the inheritors of the 
blood of the universal monarchist are either better or happier than their 
predecessor.’ ”’ 


Belgium, through the arts and splendid advocacy of the Princess, 
gains over Sir Frederick; and now having no longer a reason for 
concealing herself under a mask of any kind, she assumes her 
real character, to the great wonderment of her friends. 

« «Sir Frederick does me honour,’ said the princess, turning full round, 
in all the blaze of beauty and briiliants; the one enhanced by the blush 
that mantled on her cheek, and the fire that sparkled in her eye; the 
other relieved by the black hood and robe by which they were contrasted. 
It would have been difficult to conceive a more striking picture than that 
presented at the moment by this splendid original. It struck even the 
nonchalant Lord Aubrey that he had never before seen the Princess so 
handsome; it struck Sir Frederick Mottram that the Princess of Schaf- 
fenhausen was— Madame Marguerite; that Madame Marguerite was the 
Princess of Schaffenhausen;—that....that....that he was himself 
drunk, dreaming, or mad!” 


It cannot be doubted, were there no other proofs of the talent 
evinced in these volumes, than what we have extracted, that they 
are interesting beyond the average even of good novels. The 
Princess is no doubt an unequal work, but it is also unusual in its 
style, plot, and spirit. No dull or weak person could have ever 
imagined, even in rough outline, any thing like it; and very few of 
our best writers could have filled it up as Lady Morgan has done. 
We little expected that she should have been able to throw around 
so much politics as we here find, all the attractions of a romantic 
fiction. But this she has accomplished to an extent that carries 
the reader forward from first to last, with unabated eagerness and 
delight. We, therefore, will welcome Lady Morgan whenever she 
again appears before the public, most heartily, notwithstanding al] 
her eccentricities. 





Art. VIII.—Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and a 
Corner of Italy. 2 vols. London: Longman & Co. 1834. 
Tue writer of these reminiscences, who is a lady, bespeaks our in- 
dulgence and favour, in a modest and deprecating preface. ‘‘ Why 
I print a Journal,” says she, “ written without the most distant 
thought of its ever having a reader, I cannot exactly explain. My 
reasons, though strong as far as my own feelings are concerned, 
would appear singular, and perhaps insufficient. I am certainly 
neither influenced by vanity or ambition. No one can be more 
thoroughly sensible of the defects and deficiencies of my little book 
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than I am. If it has any merit, it is that of truth; for I am not 
conscious of having noted down any thing which I have not looked 
at with my own eyes; though I may perhaps have seen sunbeams 
where others saw shadows—or the contrary. I have had no ad- 
vantage of encouragement or advice, no literary friend or counseller, 
none to interest themselves in my success, or to be mortified by m 
failure, beyond the precincts of my own fire-side. My notes have 
never been submitted to any other eyes than those too partial to be 
critical; they are probably full of inaccuracies and perhaps repeti- 
tions. I have no skill in composition, nor opportunity of referring 
to any judgment but one, which affection renders fallible: if I had, 
they might be better.” 

After this, one might ask the writer, Why then publish at all, 
when you are so doubtful and diffident? But she has already said, 
that she cannot well tell. We, however, think we can with con- 
siderable accuracy speak for her. Though these ‘* Reminiscences ” 
be “slight,” as they are appropriately called, and not always 
correct either as regards the facts and reasonings, or their literary 
character, they are yet the offspring of a cultivated, graceful, and ob- 
servant mind, which judges for itself, and has great pleasure in its 
own exercise; that even luxuriates, not merely during its first easy 
and natural efforts, but in recurring to its past employments, or 

rather enjoyments. Nay, we feel assured that the principal reason 
for these Reminiscences seeing the light, belongs to that amiable 
social disposition, that is never so happy as when others partake 
in its pleasures. If we have guessed aright, a prepossessing 
character belongs to the authoress, which lends a charm to that 
which otherwise never could have interested the reader. One thing 
seems to hold eminently just in her own assurance of these volumes ; 
they bear every where the stamp of truth, the evidence that their 

contents are the expression of that which she saw, and exactly that 
which she felt. 

This is no “ slight ” recommendation of a traveller’s information, 
especially when it regards fields where there is ample scope for lying 
like to truth. But there is a distinct ground of praise for these 
volumes. ‘Tours and Sketches innumerable have been published 
regarding the very same scenes and topics here treated of ; but sel- 
dom have we met with in them that which is here prominent, a 
transcript of real feelings and unborrowed observations. Besides, 
a new tourist over beaten tracks, is always welcomed by us; we 
love to mark the various ways in which different spectators look 
upon the same thing; taking it as they do in different lights and at 
opposite points. 

We are informed in the preface, that an incorrect edition of these 
Reminiscences was printed at Paris, for particular friends only, in 
1830; that they now appear again with little alteration beyond 
the corrections of the errors of the press; but that the supplement- 
ary chapters, which occupy about a half of the second volume, were 
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written in the leisure hours of a subsequent tour. Let us now pro- 
ceed to these Reminiscences. The first volume opens with a few 
exclamations about the horrors of the twelve hours’ confinement in 
a steam-packet, between the Tower Stairs and Calais. ‘“‘ Whata 
chapter of inflictions! ‘Tedium—nausea—six hours of the languid 
irritation resulting from intense heat, confinement, and idleness, 
and six more of that dance of death, that ghastly dalliance with 
the great stomach-pump, for which our language has no adeqenin 
name; now hoisted up on one billow, then shooting downwards on 
another ; head throbbing—throat bursting. O! for the dust of the 
Dover road, and the enlivening whirl of four post-horses. Better 
to be half suffocated in a six-inside stage, than to sit for twelve 
mortal hours, inhaling the mingled effluvia of grease and bilge 
water ; for the kitchen was in full activity the whole morning, and 
ladies ate fried mutton and fat ham, and then reeled into their 
berths, and tucked themselves in, and got frightened when they 
saw the waves reflected in the looking-glass.”” Our authoress 
writes like a woman. , 

* The country about Calais has toan English eye a rough, ragged, un- 
trimmed air. The fences are straggling, the grass knotted, the village 
streets foul and unswept; hillocks of mud and pools of water in one 
place—bones, putrid vegetables, and broken crockery in another; all 
sorts of unseemly and offensive accumulations, and women puddling 
through or striding over them, who are themselves the very perfection 
of neatness. I love the dark religious cloak, the neat stocking, and 
glittering ear-rings of the girls at Calais, and above all, the well- 
bleached cornette,—that snowy cornette, with its ample double border, 
skilfully clear-starched, which so well becomes the fresh brown com- 
plexion, and even helps off the tarnished one. What a beautiful vir- 
tue is cleanliness! It certainly is a virtue, for its observance betters 
the mind. We possess, and practise it toa high degree in our houses, 
our streets, and, above all, in our persons, until we descend to their 
race of grisejtes, and then the French girls throw us quite into the 
back ground. ‘lhe smartest thing alive is a young grisette, as she 
brushes by you with her brisk, upright air and natural gentility, that 
quite puts out, not only the sloppish attempts at finery, but even the 
(sometimes) very pretty faces of our girls of the same class.” —vol.i,pp.3,4 » 

The writer cannot understand Brussels—its narrow dark streets 
have all the same character, with the exception of the Rue Royale, 
and others adjacent to the Parc, which are handsome and regular ; 
but of what may be called the downright town of Brussels, the 
character given holds true. The people seem to be active consumers 
of malt. But the joyous burst that rends the air, as a Parisian 
‘‘ rendezvous des bons amis” is approached, has no parallel in the 
chastised festivities of a Flemish ale-house. There are two casts of 
female heads common here, the broad Flemish, and the dark, 
sharp, Jewish outline. Neither are, generally speaking, well filled 
up. When Rubens gave us ale-wives for Venuses, he found his 
models in the common nature that surrounded him. Of the draw- 
ing-room specimens the writer of these volumes declares ignorance ; 
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which is not the usual confession of tourists. However rapid the 
motions of such may be, however imperfect their knowledge of high 
life at home, and far from access to it abroad, they generally assume 
all the airs, and speak with all the assurance of perfect knowledge. 
Not so this writer; for she declares that she had no opportunity of 
seeing patrician beauty. The grisettes however were the subjects 
of her observation. They wear a scarf of very rich black silk, 
thrown over the head, and confined in front by the hand, after the 
Venetian fashion. It is singularly pretty and becoming for the young, 
and gives to the old woman a picturesque religious air, that effaces 
the vulgarity of the ordinary cornette, or coloured handkerchief. 
The straggling village of Waterloo, appearing in the midst of 
fields, which seems snatched from the heart of the forest, gives, in 


its quiet rusticity, no sign of the fierce and fiery deeds of which 
it was once the theatre. Here is a hasty and no doubt faithful pic- 


ture, so far as it goes, of the field on which an eternity of recollec- 
tions hang. 


‘* The guides cry out,—‘ There stood the Duke—there dropped Picton 
—here the German legion was cut to pieces.—Look onwards: there was 
Napoleon’s position—by that route he fled!’ The scene comes forth in all 
its terrible reality—it spreads itself out like a wild phantasmagoria ; shouts 
and deathi-groans ‘ hurtle’ in the heavens—they rend the air—they em- 
barrass the echoes. But the guides soon destroy the illusion. ‘ Achetez 
des boutons, Madame ; button of English guard.—Voila l’aigle de Napo- 
leon.—Buy one bullet, grape-shot, French trompette ; achetez, Madame 
—Quelque chose de plus, Monsieur, pour les guides, nous sommes si 
pauvres.’ We found that there was no possibility of shaking off our tor- 
mentors, whom we had already paid three times over, but by pushing vi- 
gorously on. One, the most importunate of half a dozen, still ran by the 
side of the carriage, crying out while his breath held, Position Napoleon 
—Belle alliance :—boulet de canon in de valls-—look, Ma’am—voyez 
Madame.’ At last we tired out our persecutors, just as a grey drizzling 
rain came on, covering the plains of Waterloo with a shroud, in melan- 
choly keeping with the unidentified graves, and the wide, still field of 
battle. Sois not a huge mound of earth heaped up to commemorate a 
wound received by the Prince of Orange, and which is to be surmounted 
by the Belgic lion! There is bad taste in thus seeking to glorify one par 
ticular wound, amidst so many instances of devotedness even to death. 
The great mass of earth too, obstructing the view, and changing the face 
of the field, is an ill-imagined excrescence. 

‘‘ We found comfortable beds at Jenappe, at the Hétel du Roi d’Espagne, 
or, as it is done into English, on a card over the chimney, Aninn from the 
Spanish king. One post-boy to four horses is the mode in Flanders, 
or, at least, commenced with us at Brussels, where we had rope harness, 
beautified into white by a coating of pipe-clay; a piece of Flemish fop- 
pery new tome. The women here wear the odious skull-cap of coloured 
cotton, common at Brussels ; but even this deplorable coiffure can add 
nothing to their natural deformity. Stopped for a moment at Quatre 
Bras, three leg, as our guide at Waterloo called it ; a version to which one 
of our travelling wags had probably helped him.” —vol. i, pp. 29—31. 
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Speaking of Huy, that sits charmingly on the Meuse, and shows 
off its vast cathedral, staring fortress, terraced gardens, rocks, 
steeples, and convents, very effectively; we have the lively and 
natural expression of true feeling in reference to the number of 
convents that are there crowded together, there being no less than 
seventeen or eighteen, and about as many churches. Yet this centre 
of holiness appears scarcely larger than a spacious village. The 
contrast between the cheerful air of its charming environs, warmed 
by a bright sun, and the narrow cells and cold cloisters in which 
the army of martyrs, (including of course, in its ranks, the young 
and pretty), fast, pray, and pine away existence, strongly affected 
the authoress: “ Were Ia nun,” says she, “and could choose my 
convent, I would have it in the heart of black beetling rocks, de- 
tached from the world beneath, and shut out from the heavens 
above by interminable pine forests. I would have but a peep at 
nature, and that in her least changeable form. But to look through 
barred windows at a rushing river and blue skies !—to watch the 
summer clouds as they float over the habitations of man,—to hear 
the free lark sing as it soars upwards—poor souls !—it is too much 
even for Westphalian phelgm.” 

When at Leige, it is remarked by the writer, that there, as in 
France, the softer sex seem active members of society, frequently 
taking upon themselves executive branches, which would be con- 
sidered in England out of their legitimate sphere. For instance, 
in the above-mentioned town a female washed the carriage to admi- 
ration, by which the writer travelled. In her progress towards the 
Rhine, we might at Cologne expect to hear some thousandth-time 
told story about Gaspar, Belthazar, and Melchior; but our traveller 
is not a lion-hunter exactly. She is too natural and free for that. 
She does not even feel much curiosity about St. Ursula, and her 
eleven thousand virgins, whose bones have been whitening here for 
many centuries : for she wished not to discolour the impression, still 
fresh and vivid, which Claude’s delightful picture had left on our 
memories. It would have been a pity to have spoiled, by a hum- 
bug of dried bones, the sunshine of the painter, and the poetry of 
the legend; for absurd as it is, still there is poetry in it. We like 
this healthful mode of speech; the manner is the same in what 
follows, still in reference to Cologne :— 


“ Devotion (is not thisa misnomer when applied to the distorted im- 
pulses of terror or fanaticism ?) puts itself forth here in the most repul- 
sive form. The churches and streets not only contain the usual propor- 
tion of those dreadful erucifixions, which represent the Redeemer of 
mankind under the abject appearance of a dying malefactor, writhing in 
the pangs of human suffering ; but in the church of St. Peter, a skeleton, 
or its too faithful image, black asa mummy, nailed to a cross and covered 
with daubs of red paint to imitate blood, is set up as an object of venera- 
tion,—of worship to the grossly ignorant. These horrid effigies are 
usually covered with votive offerings, glass eyes, silver hearts, and strings 
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of coloured beads. Adieu, Cologne!—I hope for ever. One look ata 
St. John, a sworn Raphael from the Orleans’ gallery, for which its pos- 
sessor (a German prince) asks a thousand guineas, and we are off.” — 
vol, 1, pp. 62, 63. 

We like the reveries of our “idle dreamer,” as the writer calls 
herself, much better than many of the more laborious and ambiti- 
ous tourists. ‘The studied and sparkling sketches of the Rhine, by 
Mrs. Trollope, for instance, are not half so much to our mind. We 
take at random a few separate notices, just to show the writer’s 
manner. Speaking of Remegan, “I am afraid that we left the 
mountains behind us, and must take in exchange such every-day 
things as orchards, corn-fields, and dingy villages. ‘Too many 
vines about Remegan. The vineyards of the Rhine are like the 
vine-clad hills of 'rance—prettier things to read of than to see. It 
is only in the sunny world at the other side of the Alps that the 
vine becomes beautiful, and flings about its delicious festoons, as if 
the hand of taste itself had directed the arrangement.” Of the 
mouldering towers of Audernach—‘‘Gertude made a sketch of it, 
while we sat on the trunk of a tree, near the crumbling walls which 
still enclose the town, and are all that are left of its former 1mpor- 
tance. The sketch-book has no sinecure here: it is like the jour- 
nal—every object at first finds a place in it; but as the traveller ad- 
vances, the plot thickens, and the anxious desire to let nothing 
pass unrecorded yields to the necessity of selection.”” Here are two 
paragraphs, neither of which we mutilate. Each of them tell all 
that is meant, and all that is meant is perfectly taken up by the 


reader, because the description comes naturally from a free, warm, 
and observant writer. 


“ The Germans (I mean of the Rhine) seem to have a particular ten- 
derness for birds and animals. In every garden some unhappy favourites 
lurk amidst the putrescent vegetables, flapping their wings and stretching 
out their necks as approaching footsteps threaten their repose. I have 
just now escaped a combat with a turkey-cock, who bristled up fiercely 
at sight of my red shawl, and have taken refuge in a garden full of ani- 
mal life. But the stork is the favourite ; it seems cherished and held sa- 
cred here, as in some countries of the east. Poor things! they look 
very sad and ugly in their petted state, but become the lonely strand or 
island-rock, falling well into a picture of solitary nature. 

* Drove after dinner to the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, and looked 
down upon a view which effaced all the disappuintments of the morning. 
I know of nothing better in its own peculiar way. The noble river pours 
its broad sinuous tide through a valley all life and beauty. Its shores, no 
longer cold and monotonous, swell up into the dignity of mountains, or 
spread out their green and wooded lawns to receive the towns and vil- 
lages that rise smilingly upon them. It is its moment of magnificence. 
The dignity of motion is never more finely expressed than by the ever- 
lasting flow of a noble river. And as the Rhine rolls on, receiving calmly 
and as a thing of course, the abundant tribute which the Moselle pours 
into its bosom, the mind is impressed with images of grandeur, power, 
and duration. It is not a faultless view, for the banks of the Moselle are 
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flat, and do nothing for it; but it is a truly charming one,—rich, bright, 
and original.’”’—vol. 1, pp. 70, 71. 


But the Rhine is not treated tamely or coldly by our faithful tra- 
veller, although she racks not her brain, and distorts not our lan- 
guage, in search everlastingly of superlativ es and exaggerations, 
that become feeble from over employment, or inaptitude of applica- 
tion. She states, that from Cologne to Coblentz, the Rhineis or was 
to her at least a disappointment; and that its characteristic scenery 
seems to end at Bingen. From this sweeping condemnation she 
exempts the short mountain sketch from Gottisberg, in which the 
seven peaks of their consecrated neighbourhood are included. But 
from Coblentz to Bingen, it is a gallery of pictures, rich, romantic, 
and in mellow keeping, not surpassed, perhaps, by any other river 
scenery of a similar character. ‘The description before us goes on 
thus :— 


“It has, however, the usual defect of all shut-in views; its beauties 
confront the sight, and their details being obvious and minutely developed, 
want the tender shading, the mysterious vapoury colouring which can 
only be obtained when the eye is removed to a considerable distance from 
its object. But this want of a softening medium, and consequently, of 
aerial perspective, is not the defect of the Rhine scenery in particular, 
but of river views in general. And then it is so rich in equivalents—so 
strong in picture; a true Smellfungus would exclaim, ‘ Yes; but the pic- 
tures are all alike.’ It is true, the dark gorge, or the green defile, re- 
treating from the river and sentinelled by its lonely ruin, which, though 
now but the stern shadow of feudal tyranny and lawless power, still looks 
down baronially upon the village spread out sunnily at its feet, is a scene 
of frequent recurrence. But the thronged and the deserted city, (for the 
Rhine has both) the Gothic architecture, the full tide imaging in its 
sweeping course the dreary wildness of the unvisited lake, and yet bear- 
ing along with it the curious, the enlightened, the lover of nature, the 
man of business, strangers from the north and from the south, and from 
all parts of the civilized world ,—beating at one moment against a bleak, 
perpendicular rock, and the next, gliding past the populous habitations of 
man, must be allowed a character of originality distinct and powerful. 
And how individually beautiful are the detached pictures, even admitting 
their general sameness. The mountains too, though not sublime, are dark 
and lonely ; if they do not fill the mind with that unspeakable and before 
unfelt emotion, which quickens the pulse and elevates the soul when the 
everlasting Alps first open on the view, yet the imagination is awakened 
and the heart is touched. We are pleased to mingle poetic feeling with 
the movement of life, and to see the ties of society cherished in the bo- 
som of nature.”—vol. i, pp. 80—82. 


When at Heidleberg, which, it is said, strangers always quit 
with regret, and wish to return to, the authoress amused herself 
by looking out of a window. Nor will she allow that this is a 
vulgar occupation, in an absolutely foreign country, where every 
thing seems odd or new. ‘The students were the subject of her 
contemplation, as they passed from their lodgings to the learned 
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hall—a theme of deep and fiery interest in a German university, 
but soon forgotten in the more plodding speculations of ordinary 


life. Here is a spirited and speaking outline of an order that 
affect to ruminate the liberation of their country. 


“ An eye of defiance, an exulting step, an intrepid carriage, are the 
marks and tokens of a German student. ‘This audacious bearing is 
strengthened and set off by the open collar, short frock (generally of Lin- 
coln green, and of Robin Hood’s own cut), small casquette, the point 
pressing flatly on the forehead, and hair cropped like Giotto’s or Cima- 
bue’s apostles, floating or bristling at each side of the face. These ‘ char 
tered libertines,’ for such they are during their collegiate life, run a 
course of unbridled riot, mastering the quieter classes of society by their 
force and number: to be formidable seems their point of honour, and 
they sustain it fiercely. Many of these swaggerers are certainly of an 
age to have long since finished their studies, and others curl their angry 
mustachios as if they had already smelt powder, and were ‘ fit for treason, 
stratagem, or strife.’ Indeed, their general appearance is more that of 
lawless desperadoes, robbers of the cave and forest, than of dwellers in 
the quiet groves of Academus; and yet these same students, when absent 

rom their universities, appear to be persons of peaceful and respectable 
habits, earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, and often battling courage- 


ously for its attainment in the very teeth of poverty and its concomitant 
disadvantages.” —vol. i, pp. 120, 121. 


Our traveller is a capital sketcher. In giving a picture of a table 
d’hote at Baden—which is always the same in this part of Germany 
—the heterogeneous company comes in for a paragraph. 


‘Rambling English, sometimes of decided rank, bestowing their te- 
diousness on strange lands and people; occasional Russians, whiskered 
chevaliers (probably d’industrie), idle officers, young gentlemen on the 
improving tack, youthful couples just noosed, and neighbouring families 
evidently taking the thing as a recreation ; matrons broad, full-blown, and 
of vast circumference, with mates to match them, heading the troop of 
chubby round-headed boys, and downcast sentimental misses, who usually 
fill up the foot of the table—some enjoying the abundance before them, 
others finding every thing insupportable. Now and then an officious re- 
mark, half civil, half intrusive, is ventured by an ‘ habitué’ to some hand- 
some stranger, who answers with cold politeness, or is deaf, just as the 
wind sits. Occasionally information is gained, character studied, and cu- 
riosity amused, but very frequently the whole passes in silence; each 
party fences in its most attractive members, and those who hang loose eat 
and depart.’”’—vol. i, pp. 163, 164. 


Of the Great Fall of Schaffhausert our reminiscent traveller says, 
that after having seen nearly all the fine things in this wayin Italy and 
Switzerland, she wasastonished. She would not have passed anight on 
the quaking wooden gallery that commanded a sight of the headlong 
flood in all its turbulent magnificence,—no, not for Othello’s world 
of chrysolite, or for a better thing our own beautiful worid of hill 
and valley. On looking into a camera obscura a little time after- 
wards, which represented the Rhine creeping upon paper, while its 
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real roar was in her ear, she learned that some preferred it to the 
living cataract! Nothing is so irregular as the grammar of taste 
with its endless variety of declensions. 

Our reminiscent is delighted on finding herself once again ap- 
proaching the Canton of Berne, (for it appears to be a part of the 
world familiar to her) professing that never till there does she 
thinks herself fairly in Switzerland. We admire her ever salient 
and fresh spirit. After exclaiming about the joy of blossoming 
life of the delicious thing, youth, she argues that a certain sun- 
niness of mind is more within the power of all than is imagined, 
and declares that she is just as staunch a disciple of him who said, 
“Tis a wicked world! God keep us in it!” as when she used to 
read Mother Goose, and believe in wishing cups. This is the right 
state of mind for a traveller, and that which doubtless in a great 
measure guided the one with whom we are now engaged, first in 
giving a tangible shape to her joyful reminiscences, and next in 
wishing that others might partake of her sentiments and experiences. 

The expressions of cheerful feeling alluded to are followed up 
by a great variety of charming notices of Berne, which we cannot 
even refer to, in the most distant or slight manner. Yet there are 
a few remarks well worth repeating, however narrow may be our 
limits. It is, for example, said, two things strike a stranger on ap- 
proaching Berne. The first is the marked attention paid to the 
wants and comforts of the humbler classes of society, for whom the 
path seems smoothed, the benches placed, the shelves to rest their 
loads upon, arranged with paternal care. Every thing denotes 
an equality of comforts. ‘The second thing that fixes the stran- 
ger’s attention is, that instead of the pompous trappings of an arro- 
gant aristocracy, the eye is recreated by the sight of a happy popu- 
lation, well fed, well dressed, well lodged, paying few taxes, and 
having an air of contentment about them decidedly indicative of no 
anxiety for the morrow—that wearing-out feeling that turns the 
muscles into cordage, and sallows the cheek sooner and more inde- 
libly than sun, wind, and hard labour all put together. 


“ Probably the patriarchs lived nearly in the same way as the farmers 
now live in the Canton of Berne. The members of each family cultivate 
their own land, working together in the fields even to the third and fourth 
generation. The damsels are, like the fair daughter of Laban, keepers 
of their father’s flocks, and the elders may sit under the shade of their fig- 
trees, and count their herds, and look round upon their swelling fields 
and their clustering fruits, with as little care for Kaiser or for Kings as if 
they were settled down amidst the tents and camels of the Valley of 


Mamre.”’—vol. i, p. 190. 

We also like the following sentiments :—that, generally speaking, 
all first-rate things gain by being seen a second time; and that 
Berne certainly does. Anxiety lest any thing worth seeing should 
be heedlessly passed by, and the continual flutter of spirits caused 
by an uninterrupted succession of novelties, is well said, do not 
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always leave the mind at liberty to appreciate objects at first at 
their real value. The best touchstone is a second view; so that 
when travellers, speaking of the master-works of art and nature, 
say “I shall not go there again, I shall pass that by, I have seen 
it before,” one cannot help thinking they are wrong, and that it is 
better to see a first-rate picture, or a beautiful scene of nature again 
and again, than to run after insipid or negative things, merely be- 
cause they are novelties. We hasten forward to Interlacken, and 
to a Swiss wedding that there takes place. 


“The high gossip of Interlacken turns at present on the marriage of 
one of the singing women of Brientz with a wealthy bookseller of Leip- 
sic; the damsel plain, dull, and twenty-one; the lover, plain also, learned, 
and forty-five. T’wo years ago he heard her sing as she rowed him to 
the Ghiesbach,—thought such notes worth cultivating,—placed her at a 
school, paid in advance,—and forgot her. A short time since he came 
again to the mountains, and expressing a wish to hear the singers, whose 
wild warblings had formerly delighted him, was told that the chief night- 
ingale was silent. A stranger (it was said) who had passed that way 
two years before, had noticed the poor girl, interested himself in her im- 
provement, in short, awakened hopes too fondly cherished, and then for- 
saken her. The bookseller was touched, conscience and heart wooed 
the fair inamorata, and won her; then came noces et festin,—such a 
bridal as was never before witnessed in the shades of Interlacken—such 
eating and drinking, and dancing; meal after meal, waltz after waltz, 
and the English travellers monopolizing (for the time being) all the 
beauty of the district, and whirling round the velvet boddices and silver 
bodkins till two or three o'clock in the morning.’ —vol. i, pp. 223—224. 


We are never long, in these pages, without some clever account 
of the fair inhabitants belonging to the parts visited. We do not find 
fault with this; it is all very becoming in a female writer. We 
somewhat marvel however, that the hardier sex does not oftener 
engage her pen, than we have observed them to do, at least 
throughout the first volume, which we have carefully perused. We 
shall see whether more regard is paid to the lords of creation in the 
subsequent chapters. Of the Swiss however, planted as they are 
between Italy and France, which have each a foot in their territory, 
we are here informed that there is nothing in common with either 
nation as far as concerns the exterior: that nothing can be less 
French than a fair Swiss, unless it be a brown one. The light 
complexioned are more like the Scotch; they have a fresh, cold, 
clear look ; the brown have not the rich eyes or mobility of counte- 
nance of the French. A J’rench girl contrives with poor materials 
to make herself pretty, or at least seem so ; a Swiss peasant has no 
idea of this, she is as nature made her. 


* Nor do the Swiss differ less from their other neighbours, the Italians. 
There is sometimes a serious earnestness, an undress fixedness of thought 
in the expression of an Italian countenance that is fine and natural, and 
a character of simple goodness. One occasionally meets with a childish 
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sparkle in some of the young faces, charming in its way; many are 
vacant and heavy, some hideous, from features, expression, and nastie 
ness; but in the villages and vineyards one not unfrequently sees single 
figures, and even groupes, that look as if they had sat in Egypt under the 
tents of the patriarchs, and had come along with the stream of time, 
without a breath on their freshness, in all the natural grandeur and de- 
cent boldness of antique simplicity,—with a purity of outline, and a 
breadth of richness of drapery and colouring worthy of the old masters 
who painted with the book of Genesis open before them. I have never 
met with this style of figure in Switzerland; beauty is here rosy, quaint, 
round, or if of a higher cast, (which is rare) apt to verge on the mascu- 
line or the stern.”’—vol. 1, pp. 236—237. 

The fair, even the country girls of this mountain territory, are 
represented as fond of costly finery. There is another untasteful 
fancy among the people. 

“The Swiss love to decorate their persons and their churchyards ; the 
first are in better taste than the last, though grotesque enough too some- 
times. But the village cemetery is like a grove of gilt filligree, or the 
atelier of a wretched portrait painter; every grave has its medallion, en- 
circled by wreaths of leaves, or scrolls, or—heaven knows what,—in gilt 
iron, with the deplorable visage of a nun, or an officer, or a lady, or some 
other libel on the human face within it. This remark, however, applies 
only to the forest cantons ; the cemeteries of Berne are grassy and peace- 
ful, in the midst of soft and charming scenery, and with no other deco- 
ration than that of flowers, except the slight black and white pole 
which one wishes away, it looks so like the ticketed laths of a botanical 
garden. Different countries have different ideas on the subject of monu- 
mental records, and what are flowers, and gilt iron, and even silver tears, 
compared with the vein of tenderness which ran through that widow’s 
heart, who inscribed the following touching effusion on the tomb of her ce- 
ceased love :— 

CI GIT LOUIS LENOIR, 
FABRICANT DE BAS, 
SA VEUVE INCONSOLABLE 
CONTINUE SON COMMERCE 
RUE ST. MARTIN, No. 18. 
A village churchyard in Champagne possesses this precious drop of the 
heart’s dew.” —vol. i, pp. 267, 268. 

Our authoress declares, now that she has seen the mountains and 
heard the music of Switzerland, she can understand the Maladie du 
pays, that twisting up of home and country with the very fibres 
of the heart. 

“A young woman of Neufchatel, who had lived three years in Poland as 
governess in a family of distinction, told me that, though treated with the 
most considerate kindness, she could not support her exile ; her heart (she 
said) was dying, she had no malady, only a longing for home ; visions of 
distant fields, such as swam before the dying eyes of the wretches who clung 
to the raft of the Medusa, haunted her diseased imagination. At length 
an opportunity occurred of returning to Switzerland ; she arrived just alive, 
but so changed that her parents scarcely recognised her. Two young per- 
sons, who had gone to Poland at the same time with this poor girl, lan- 
guished and died, not having the means of quitting the land of their exile.” 
—vol, i, p. 273. 
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It is pleasant to find that the disease spoken of has not been 
permitted to pass our traveller when far from home. 


‘I often think as I move along, and see tlie evidences of a taste, that 
(while the sweet light of nature breaks in at every point) still cleaves tothe 
shears and the compass, of the dear liveable things that we create out of 
(sometimes) very scanty materials, Our cottage of one story, the windows 
opening on a freshly mown lawn, with its clear brook or its spreading 
tree, and its veranda or trelised porch, curtained with clematis, jessamine, 
roses, or some other beautiful or sweet-smelling plant, giving shade and 
fragrance to the cheerful family-looking apartment within, full of comfort- 
able sofas, musical instruments, books, drawings, vases of fresh-gathered 
flowers, all bearing marks of being used and enjoyed, is wanting here. 
The humbler dwellings, dropped down any where, are perfect; mount a 
step higher, and box, yew, and gold leaf carry all before them.’’—vol. i, 
p. 286. 

She enters Italy with allthe buoyancy of youth, and throws off 
pictures as rapidly, freely, and happily as before. A person of much 
imagination once told her, that the earth in that land was of a dif- 
ferent colour from any other earth. She is not sure of this, though 
the sky, the air, the mountains certainly are. It seems too fanciful 
to say, that there is something like a visible fragrance in the at- 
mosphere ; but she maintains that the warm gauzy vapour to which 
the gradual transitions and soft outlines of Italian landscape owe so 
much, is instantly recognised. Of the inhabitants— 


«No people on earth have so acute a perception of the picturesque as 
the Italians. Give them rags, and they contrive to look—if old, like 
Michael Angelo’s sybils, and if young and handsome, like the rich crea- 
tion of Titian or Giorgone. Let them have a vine, and they twist it into 
a leafy canopy or throw it off into festoons, which Poussin might have 
borrowed for an Arcadian back-ground. 

“ But however tasteful the general effect may be, it does not do to 
examine things here too closely. We talked this morning to our little 
waiter (a young girl of the village), about her coiffure, her elaborate 
plat, and the twenty-three silver bodkins that were fixed into it. It had 
all been arranged, she said, five days before, and in two days more she 
would take it down, make it smooth, and then fasten it upagain. This 
is the Belaggio mode, once a week the toilet,and then no more thought 
about it till the seventh day comes again. Her bodkins, she added, 
were rather tarnished, but then she slept in them, which accounted for 
it.’—vol.1, pp. 335, 336. 

Our reminiscent thinks that the Italians must be the noisiest 
people in Europe—singing like angels, and talking, as far as voice 
is concerned, like traffickers in fish and charcoal. Jt is indeed 
astonishing that those whose song is all passionate tenderness— 
all sweetness, should have frequently the speaking voices of porters 
and oyster-women. When in the vicinity of Como, we have an 
account of a pilgrimage made by our authoress to the Madonna del 
Monte and no very flattering testimony to the devout demeanor of 
the superstitious ignorant worshippers that congregate there. 
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‘*] should think, a hundred pecple, journeying up the mount to entitle 
themselves to the plenary indulgences promised on every chapel door to 
those who visit the sinctuary, sincerely disposed to pray for the extir- 
pation of heresy, and the glory of the mother church. 

“I do not exactly know what the noisy folks whom we encountered on 
our descent were going up to pray for, but they certainly did not look as 
if they carried their scruples heavily. The foremost pilgrim was a female 
of a certain age, with a face ‘ round as the shield of my fathers,’ flesh tints 
alittle Bardolph’d, and a twinkling eye. A gentlewoman, as far as dress 
may be presumed to indicate gentility—but riding astride in a scanty 
muslin petticoat! such a dreadful exhibition! But she herself was con- 
vulsed with laughter, and so was a young girl who followed mounted in 
the same disgusting way, but who had some traces of delicacy in her 
countenance that contrasted pitiably with her most unfeminine position. 
Their beaus followed on foot, indulging in most unseemly mirth, which 
found its echo in the loud shouts of their coarse companions. That sweet 
picture of 

‘A maiden never bold 

Of spirit, so still and quiet that her motion 

Blushed at itself,’ 
crossed my mind, and made me think of what woman might be, and what 
she sometimes is. Nothing could be more shocking to humanity, than the 
loathsome objects posted by the road-side on our return, protruding their 
amputated or withered limbs into our very eyes. Some with scarcely a 
vestige of the human face, spread out on the ground imploring charity, 
with all the emphatic violence of Italian gesticulation; others moaning 
piteously. One poor wretch craved alms for the dead, and looked as if he 
himself was numbered withthem. And all these sorry sights in such a 
lovely and abundant land! But it is a land abounding in violent con- 
trasts, distressing ones sometimes. ’—vol. 1i, pp. 7, 8. 


There is a convent here, and the following sentiments, whilst they 
are excellent, draw a sigh and raise a smile. “ Thirty-two nuns are 
stated to be buried alive in it, for no foot is allowed to enter save 
that of their spiritual director. Poor things! some one has said, 
there is no present, nothing but the past and the future; but for 
some there is no future. ‘lo these poor nuns the ¢o be of this 
world, is as nothing. I hope they are old and ugly, and love snuff, 
and have never inhaled any other incense than that burned in their 
chapel.”’ Speaking elsewhere of female beauty in Italy, she tells us, 
that there its stamina is amazingly strong ; that it springs up like 
tongue grass, anywhere and everywhere, but particularly amongst 
the people, when they use fresh water, and are not sun-dried into 
cinders. But we must not tarry in this country with our fair con- 
ductress. We therefore hurry forward to a few notices of what 
is found in the supplementary chapters, after extracting some- 
thing very discriminative regarding the Catholic priesthood. The 
authoress is at Arona. 

“A cardinal, who has, perhaps, been up the hill on the same errand, 
passes our carriage at this moment,and shows us by his gracious salutation 
that age has not quenched the spirit of courteousness. Ecclesiastical dig- 
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nity has in all countries a strong odour of aristocracy, but the ‘ Corin- 
thian capitals’ here have a kind of florid condescension—a show of high 
urbanity—a smooth, political, protecting, yet lofty air, that differs essen- 
tially from the stout, close-knit, theological look of our bench of bishops, 
who have the church, the king, the constitution, and the supremacy of 
Handel’s music, written in every hair of their eyebrows. Perhaps the 
grizzled wig does something in one case, and the purple and scarlet in the 
other. Iwill] not say that dress makes the man, but it often mars or 
strengthens an impression more than we are aware of. 

‘ Perhaps the influence which the Catholic priest possesses over his flock 
is as much owing tv these habits of kindliness and intimate union, as to 
the terrors of the ban, or the lure of absolution. Education, superior 
knowledge, and a sacred station, preserve the necessary authority on one 
side, and submission on the other; while the friendly relations which 
usually subsist between the pastor and his flock, create a strong feeling 
of personal affection. I recollect once hearing an Irish woman com- 
plaining of her parish priest: he was not like the old one, (she said) 
Heaven rest his soul! who, though the finest of scholars, was not above 
sitting down in her cabinand taking adraught of butter-milk. The mass 
did her no good now ; it was better (she added vehemently) to have hes 
grave in the place, than the living body of the one who had come after 
him, who did not know the faces of her children, and called her ‘ honest 
woman,’ as if her lawful name was not Mrs. O’Leary. On how slight a 
thread hangs allegiance.’’—vol. ii, pp. 100—-102. 

The supplement to these Reminiscences commences with Monday, 
26th July, 1830, the period when Charles X dissolved parliament 
suddenly. We extract from this part a few flying notices regard- 
ing the eventful days referred to, not on account of the novelty of 
any particular that we have seen in them, but to impress certain 
well known facts and truths more deeply, if possible than before, 
upon our minds, at a period in our own national history, that seems 
to be big with events. ‘These notices run thus :—‘‘ Many of the 
deputies received their summonses to attend the opening of the 
Chambers on the 3d of August, and the notification of the dissolu- 
tion at the same time. The people are stupified ; an atrocious pro- 
clamation covers the walls of Paris. ‘Tuesday 27th.—No work 
doing; shops shutting up. The night is calm and beautiful. I 
have no inclination to sleep. I think there is firing in the direction 
of the Palais Royal ; we are not certain,—and yet the ear is a sure 
organ when fright quickens it. Wednesday 28th.—The good old 
portress from the Rue de Rivoli has come si take leave of us: ; she 
speaks of horrors that took place yesterday ; the Garde Royale 
firing on the people,—the dying and the dead heaped in the streets. 
This cannot last long. if the king is not blind, he must see 
that he acts in epposition to the wishes of the nation, and risks 
the crown of his successors. I dread leaving Paris, and yet every 
one urges us to hurry forward; and now they say the barriéres are 
closing. Sent back from the first barriére—no one allowed to 
pass. Saw a troop of dragoons guarding some carts, in which 
were wounded men. Still we felt no alarm—it was a sort of infa- 
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tuation; I could not imagine danger at Paris; it seemed to me as 
if we fled from safety. But from the moment we got upon the quay, 
my eyes were opened. At every eight or ten paces, groups of 
gloomy-looking men crowded together, arming as they could ; 
women aiding and encouraging, some gaily dressed up as fer a 
jubilee, others dirty and desperate. As we advanced to the Quai 
St. Michel, and lower, the gloom augmented ; crowds thickening, 
people more fierce and foul; women and sometimes men crying out 
‘Ils fuient! ils fuient !’ ‘Sauvez vous, canaille d’Anglais,—a la 
lanterne! a la lanterne!’ Never saw the majesty of the people 

before in its robes of state, and hope never to see it again. Hea- 

ven be praised, the barriére is passed! Monday, August 2nd,— 

Dear quiet Couvet! I shall never forget you, nor the valley that 

lapsed before us as we ran away from the horrors of civil warfare, 

rejoicing to find ourselves in the calm haven of beautiful Switzer- 

land.” 

Such are some of the sentences plucked from these Reminiscences, 
regarding a period full of loud lessons. If our readers feel the 
abruptly noted facts as the writer has given them, they will not 
think them uninteresting, though containing nothing new. But we 
are now with our traveller again in Switzerland; and here is some- 
thing on a pleasanter theme, or rather of a different sublimity, 
than the tempest of human passions. And yet it is the emotions 
which humanity brings to the contemplation of the Glaciers of the 
Rhone, and the power of the writer’s description over the imagi- 
nation, that are at work. 

“The Rhone issues from its icy birth-place without any announcing 
pomp; it flows through a valley soft and verdant in comparison with those 
which we have left behind, and striking from its noble mountain outline 
and utter loneliness. The solitude of the Grimsel is interrupted (as 1 have 
already said) by the hum of an inn, and the bustle of travellers arriving 
every moment with their knapsacks and their guides, and their look of 
fatigue, importance, and gocod-humoured enjoyment,—pleased to have 
performed what they think a feat, and delighted to talk of it. But here is 
the stillness of death; the verdure of some real grass, the living darkness 
of a few tall pines, and the movement of the Rhone feebly visible from 
the heights, alone attest the progress of life in this magnificent solitude. 

“The first few steps after we had left our horses were not encouraging ; 
the depth was dizzy, and the path (a shelf overhanging a precipice) so 
fearfully narrow—not a line beyond the footsteps,—that more than one 
of our party had a momentary vertigo. At this nervous juncture, Mrs, — 
exclaimed ‘If this be pleasure, I should like to know what you call pain,’ 
in a tone of so much uneasiness, humour,and goud-humour, that we laugh. 
ed on our shelf as if we had been on a bowling green. The danger was, 
however, scon over, and we had leisure tu lock and think, but when we 
contemplate these stern and unfrequent aspects of nature, thought finds 
no resting-place. A vague feeling of awe, of wonder, caused by the pre- 
sence of unbounded power working by means and for ends beyond our 
scrutiny, absorbs the mind without leading it to any fixed point; it feels 
lost in the chaos into which it has been forced by the ardour of conjecture, 
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the impulse of enquiry. If there was wanting a proof of the immortalit; 
of the soul, it would seem to present itself in this stretching out of the 
mind after that which is unattainable to its limited grasp,—some mystery 
always thwarts its vigilance, yet excites itsaction. If we wished not, 
hoped not, sought not, wondered not, we might be led to say, ‘ here is our 
boundary ;’ but the mind is still unsatisfied, even in its fulness, and if 
there existed no other link, even by that alone should we hold to im- 
mortality.” —vol. ii, pp. 192—194. 

On the subject of church-architecture:— 

a God is in the Heavens, in the clouds, in the storm; if-we could worship 
him in the open air at the great altar, it would be best; but as we cannot do 
so at al] seasons, the architecture which imitates the interlacing branches 
of high trees, and whose darkness images the sacred mysteries into 
which we are not permitted to penetrate, is, after nature’s, the most im- 
pressive temple; and next to that, the simple structure that makes no 
claim upon eye or mind, where nothing comes to thrust its gilt littleness 
between us and that image which we wish to seek in earnestness.” —vol. ii, 
p. 217. 

The following story, which to some of our readers will not be 
new, 1s yet so well told, and so suitable for those who choose to be 
“ona by tales of dark and horrid crimes, that we copy it for 

nem. 


“ A country wedding is usually either a very coarse, or a very Arcadian 
affair. Yesterday a pretty girl of the richer class of peasants, in her rus- 
tic costume, (rustic as to shape, but all silk and embroidery), with two 
red streamers floating from her long platted tresses down to the ground, 
and a huge bouquet spreading out from the nape of the neck, exchanged 
vows with a gentle shepherd arrayed in broad-cloth as fine as her taffeta, 
and then walked alone from the church, covered perhaps with blushes, 
perhaps nvi, to the inn where the wedding festival was to be held. This 
solitary exhibition, which must be trying to mzidenly bashfulness, is im- 
posed by ancient custom. Ata distance followed the bridemaids, one by 
one, e:ch with a nosegay growing, as it were, out of her poll; and after 
them parents and friends two by two, all honouring the ceremony as much 
as in their jewels lay. 

‘* Meanwhile the bridegroom approached alone, and by another avenue, 
enveloped in a mantle of unfestal black, his umbrella weighed down by a 
yard-wide bouquet placed on the top of the crown and spreading over the 
brim. The adjuncts followed each with his blooming parterre, like the 
wedding train of Vertumnus. At the entrance of the inn the two parties 
united, and were hailed by the clamorous music of the town band. The 
rustic pipe and tabor would have been more in character; but joy here is 
jollity, and would not believe itself real if itcould not sound a testifying 
trumpet. When fairly housed, the enamoured bumpkin, just converted 
into a bridegroom, claimed the happy privilege of whirling his fair 
bumpkinetta through the mazes of the intoxicating waltz; a right which 
he is permitted to exercise three successive times, to the envy or admiration 
of the bystanders, who are not allowed to mingle in the nuptial dance, 
and must wait till the dinner is over to take out their whirling licence. 

« Last night we talked of crimes and punishments; of the miserable 
fanatic, (I think it was at Zurich) who, as the story goes, had herself cruci- 
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fied in some profane and horrible intention; and of Clara Wendal, the 
famous woman-robber, whose fine eyes are dimming in the prison here ; 
and heard the mysterious story of the Avoyer, who returning some four- 
teen years ago on a wild December night to his country house with his 
two daughters, disappeared suddenly. The night was dark and stormy, 
and all other sounds were lost in the uproar of the elements. Arrived at 
home, the daughters found themselves alone; they believed that their 
father followed them, but he was gone—and for ever! A day or two 
afterwards the body was discovered ; and across—the most touching and 
impressive of all memorials,—rises from the bed of the river in one of its 
most beautiful windings, and marks the scene of misfortune which calum- 
ny would have converted into a crime. 

“Time passed, and no doubt arose of the Avoyer’s death having 
been accidental; the river was swoln ard the bank slippery, and nothing 
seemed more natural than that in the storm and darkness he should have 
missed his footing and fallen in, when the gang, of w hich Clara Wendal 
was chief, was surrounded in the woods and taken. When lodged in the pri- 
son at Zurich, Clara suddenly avowed herself deeply concerned in the mur- 
der of the Avoyer, —for he had been murdered, she s1id ;—and boldly de- 
clared, that taking advantage of the darkness of the night and the tumult 
of the storm, she, with the help of her brothers, who added their testimony 
to hers, had pushed him into the river, having been hired to do so by two 
inhabitants of Lucerne, both gentlemen of unblemished reputation. 

“ At first all was astonishment and disbelief; but the wretches persisted 
in their story with such perverse consistency, that at length the least cre- 
dulous were startled. Clara, who was then in full possession of that beauty 
towhich her wild life and lawless profession had probably given more 
than its due celebrity, went into the most minute details, described the 
bench under which she had concealed herself while she listened for the 
expected footsteps, the mode in which her brothers and herself had seized 
the Avoyer and pushed him off the bank; and more, the room, even to its 
most inobvious features, in which the salary of murder was paid down to 
her,and that a room in the house of one of the accused, into which it 
seemed impossible that she could have introduced herself furtively. 

‘In short, the accusation was so dexterously dressed and so boldly per- 
sisted in, that the axe seemed to tremble over the heads of the arraigned, 
when the woman-fiend stopped short, and declaring that all to which she 
had sworn was false, denounced three other inhabitants of Lucerne as 
having bribed her to the perjury of which she had been guilty, averring 
most solemnly that she knew nothing whatever of the Avoyer’s death but 
believed it to have been accidental, and that gold and promises of pro- 
tection had induced her to accuse the innocent. As it was obvious that 
the testimony of such a wretch could not be admitted, the proceedings 
were immediately quashed, and Clara with her atrocious family (a mother 
included) were consigned to perpetual imprisonment in the Maison de 
Force. They say she has lost her demoniacal beauty; but as she is ri- 
gorously confined it is next to impossible to see her. When she was in the 
river tower at Zurich, it was said that strangers offered ten, and even 
twenty guineas for a peep. I will not vouch for the truth af this story, 
though the addition of the bidders being English gives it a colouring. 


Other — commit — but none pay for them so dearly as we do.” — 
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Of the state of crime and punishment at Lucerne, we have some 
startling accounts, and such as we find has rivetted our eyes to a 
second perusal of them. We have just been told that on the night 
previous to our traveller’s setting down the particulars in her diary, 
a man murdered his wife’s mother, and having done so, walked 
quietly down stairs, saying to the first person he met, “I have killed 
the woman.” But he afterwards persisted in denying the crime, 
declaring that the confession was made in a moment of insanity. 
The evidence however was decisive, but as the avowal of the ac- 
cused himself is necessary to his condemnation, he was consigned 
to a dungeon until confinement, solitude, and prison fare, should 
have lowered his tone. Such a law must be pregnant with great 
evils, making the fate of the accused, depend not so much on 
his guilt or innocence, as on his physical force and strength of 
nerve. 

‘“ There is in the same prison a young man not more than twenty, who 
has been in durance for twelve months on the charge of parricide; there 
exists no doubt of his having murdered both his parents. He chose 
slow poison as his instrument, augmenting the dose by slight degrees, and 
feasting on their gradual agonies ! 

‘To hear of such things congeals the blood as if one saw a spectre, or 
heard that something deadly had risen up from out of the earth, and was 
walking abroad in the world; yet this wretch’s impenitent hardiness still 
holds out; all means have hitherto failed in extorting a confession. I 
asked what was likely to become of him?” ‘ He may probably be forgot- 
ten at last,’ wes the answer,—thoughtlessly given, perhaps, for it is im- 
possible to imagine justice so carelessly administered under any form of 
government whatever. 

‘And yet, notwithstanding the chances held out to the guilty, execu- 
tions are frequent and terrible. Crime calls for punishment, nor should 
the honest and peaceable be rendered liable to the danger of having the 
desperate criminal thrown out upon them; but a forced death in the 
midst of life, a death that cuts off the possibility of amendment, a death 
without repentance, (for what is the repentance of terror?) has some- 
thing unnatural and appalling in it; and then the great question,— 
amply resolved in our own, and other countries, where the example of 
capital punishment has been proved beyond all dispute to be ineffectual 
as a warning, ought it not to be laid at rest? Great and humane minds 
have investigated this question deeply and closely, and in all its bearings ; 
it is tried and condemned, yet its condemnation, like the death of the 
malefactor, has failed to produce any ultimate benefit. 

“ In the corner of a shunned and neglected-looking field on the banks 
of the Emman, is the pastoral dwelling of the executioner,a lone wicked- 
looking hut, with a gibbet standing gloomily beside it. Again, near 
to the Porte de Basle, and to the most public and frequented of the roads 
that lead out from the tow n is the platform on which criminals are deca- 
pitated. The executioner’s house is close by, his garden touches the plat- 
form, and before the frost “had killed every thing, the soft fragrance of 
the mignionette with which it was profusely sown, often attracted some 

of the members of my family towards its vicinity, little thinking who it 
was that loved flowers so much, and cultivated them so sedulously. 
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Flowers are not much cultivated here, and the little garden near the 
river had become a favourite with them. What a singular contrast! 
flowers, the delight of innocent and gentle minds, and the fearful instru- 
ment of condign punishment! flowers sown and cherished by the wife 
or daughter of the executioner,—perhaps by his own hand !’’—vol. ii, 


pp. 305—307. 


We have pleasure in hearing our authoress prattle about her- 
self. ‘There is necessarily much of egotism, when a person is keep- 
ing a journal of feelings and things that have excited them. But 
somehow there are people who cannot put themselves forward with- 
out being tiresome or repulsive, while others again will keep their 
auditors laughing or weeping as the case may be; nay, will draw 
one by some mysterious advance upon the sympathies, into a twin- 
ship with them. The surest method that can be followed to attain 
this mastery, is doubtless by giving utterance not merely to what the 
heart feels, but just as it does feel. / and me may speed as quickly 
and frequently after one another, as grammar will allow, in such a 
case. ‘The listener will soon catch the contagion of emotion that 
fills the speaker, and pay homage to the power of natural eloquence. 
We say that our authoress has had much of this natural, we had 
nearly written, artless art over us in her manner and in her matter. 
There is not so much of it 1n what she says towards the close of 
her work, about regrets, as in many other parts. But as we are 
about to finish our paper, the example of how she can pleasantly 
and effectively talk about herself must be taken from the pages at 
present open to us. | 


“ I do not sufficiently understand the mechanism of nature (human na- 
ture, I mean) to account for a feeling which in the midst of my true love 
for solitary mountain countries, and the deep and full enjoyment which I 
find in contemplating the lonely splendour of nature in her unpeopled 
worlds, now and then comes upon me. When I have lived in the midst 
of society, I have never desired any other than that of the few who were 
dear to me, and though a lover of cheerfulness and cheerful people, I never 
have cared much for what is called the world; yet when I drive along 
the rvad that leads back to the countries from which we have come, the 
road that goes to Berne, and then to France, and so on, the utter absence 
of all movement, the entire breaking off of every link that united us 
with the—if I may so call it—o/d world, has something melancholy in it, 
that gets hold of me I know not why. I often find myself looking out 
along the road to see if there is a carriage approaching, with a sort of in- 
terest for which I cannot account, for 1 know that if Lucerne was a place 
of winter gaiety frequented by strangers, instead of liking, I should de- 
test it. Why then should I, who have, if not all those whom I love, at 
least most of them, around me; who possess the brightest and happiest 
of fire-sides, and never approach it without blessing the absence of what 
is called gaiety, and praising (from my heart) the better gifts of quiet, li- 
berty, and leisure, for which we have exchanged it,—why sheuld I cast a 
backward glance upon that for which I never had the slightest value? I 
cannot tell, and it is because I cannot that 1 make a note of it,—noting 
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also that it is only on that homeward road that it attacks me.”’—vol. ii, 
pp. 309, 310. 


We need not, after what has been extracted and said by us, give 
any father assurance that these volumes are not only readable but 
delightful. They are not without many things with which fault 
might be found. ‘There is for instance too much of some kinds of 
information and by far too little of others, considering the space and 
parts travelled. But since it was what she witnessed with her own 
eyes, that| she only undertook to describe, we are perfectly satisfied, 
because she has done that well. We congratulateher also on being 
able to declare, ‘‘ I kiss my pen, as Bonaparte did his eagle ; as a 


dear old friend, to whom I owe many hours of happiness, because 
of cheerful occupation.”’ 





Arr. IX.—Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, translated 
from the Original Sanskrit, by Horace Hayman Witson, M.A, 
F.R.S.,&c. In twovols. London: Parbury, Allen,and Co. 1834. 


Tuoveu it be a second edition that is now before us, we have pre- 
sumed that the character of the work is not so generally known as 
to render any notice of it stale or late. Its nature and mer'ts are 
such as can never become old, whilst for the particular objects we 
have in view, it is as suitable now as at any former period. We 
wish to draw the attention of our readers to a hasty sketch of the 
history of the stage; not merely as it existed in Greece, and has 
been altered or improved upon in modern Europe, but to take ad- 
vantage of the abundant, comprehensive, and lucid information fur- 
nished by the learned translator of the present work, regarding the 
drama as it has existed among the Hindus. Few are aware, or 
have cared to inquire, whether they have a theatre or not; still 
fewer are acquainted with its character and literature. It cannot 
be, however, that in future this ignorance can continue. The fact 
that a second edition of the present work has appeared is evidence 
that the translator’s labour has not been lost, and before we close 
this paper, we hope to have culled from his observations and criti- 
cisms, as also from the specimens translated, so much as will satisfy 
ordinary readers that the work is highly curious and entertaining. 
Indeed it is one of great value to the scholar and the philosopher. 
The objects for which a language, especially an ancient one, may be 
studied, are not only its philology and literature, but the arts and 
sciences, the notions and manners, the history and belief of the peo- 
ple by whom it is or was spoken. Of all the branches of composi- 
tion that may be studied for these purposes, no one is so valuable 
as the dramatic. ‘The dialogue varies from simple to elaborate, 
from the conversation of ordinary life to the highest refinements of 
poetical taste. The illustrations are drawn from every known pro- 
duct of art, as well as every observable phenomenon of nature. The 
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manners and feelings of the people are delineated, living and breath- . 
ing before us, and history and religion furnish the most important 
and interesting topics to the bard. Wherever, therefore, there 
exists a dramatic literature, it must be pre-eminently entitled to the 
attention of the philosopher as well as the philologist—of the man of 
general literature as well as the professional scholar.” 

Among the ancient Greeks, music, poetry, and dancing formed 
a part of religion; they contemplated a moral and political purpose. 
The first lessons of childhood were in verse; it moved to music, and 
looked at the beauties of sculpture; but the theatre presented these 
blended together, and made to enhance each other. All the reli- 
gious ceremonies of Paganism were indebted to similar accompani- 
ments. Adschylus found the drama in its rudest state, and accom- 
plished so much that he may be called its creator. Thespis and his 
troop traversed the country in a chariot, as modern strollers do, the 
vehicle serving for a stage. But Auschylus, not to speak of his 
poetic genius and dramatic power, erected a magnificent theatre, 
invented decorations and machinery, introduced paintings, statues, 
thunder, and all those associations and aids that could give effect to 
the spirit of the language of the drama, by illusion or excitement. 
His heroes were demigods, devoted to their country, as attested by 
deeds of glory and the most elevated sentiments. Love was never 
described by him, either in its tenderness or its frenzy. His cha- 
racters were moral giants—beings to admire but not to sympathise 
with. 

Sophocles, the graceful in person, the valiant and the pious, made 
tragedy descend from the unnatural elevation framed by the former. 
He gave men as he wished them to be, and far above what human 
life can present—noble and beautiful. He was sublime rather than 
terrible, magnificent and flowing; of equal power but milder sway 
than his predecessor. Then came [uripides, one of the great 
dramatic triumvirate of Greece, who strove to please, without caring 
much for the means. He could be dignified as well as common- 
place, and possessed every variety of elevation and plane, describing 
failings as well as virtues. These three fathers carried tragedy to 
its highest perfection. The moderns have taken them for their 
models; for though diversified by national features, the theatrical 
representations of modern Europe are the offspring of the classical 
drama. Widely as the mysteries and moralities differed from the 
plays of A%schylus or Aristophanes, they emanated from the only 
schools where those writers were read, and the cultivation of the 
cloister, unembued with the animation of social life, produced no 
worthier harvest than those crude and absurd compositions. Such 
as they were, however, they formed the connecting link between the 
ancient and the modern theatre of Europe, and allied the composi- 
tions of Shakspeare, Lope de Vega, and Racine, with the songs 
of Bacchus and the grief of Venus for the loss of Adonis. ‘The 
Greek fire may be no longer in use, and modern invention may 
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- be more effective and terrible; but still the latter is the descendant 
of the former. 

One people is powerfully affected by that with which another has 
no sympathy. Among the Greeks one great passion was repre- 
sented. [renzied love, anguish, terror, revenge, stood forward, 
perfect and single. Theirs was the simple majesty of a statue; 
but the moderns, who have departed from the unities, which the 
English dramatists have done, look upon a mere display of poetic 
imagery thrown around one model as cold and unawakening, and 
have dared to choose a path for themselves, in many respects at 
odds with the Grecian fathers. Plot, variety of character, incident, 
interest, are studied by these innovators, such as Shakespeare, in a 
manner to beguile and melt the heart, or stir it with human pas- 
sions. ‘The Spaniards have in their rich dramatic literature also 
thought and worked for themselves; whereas the I’rench have 
adhered to Grecian rules, and left something, always desired, to 
satisfy the mind. ‘Their dramas are beautiful poems, but owing to 
their strict adherence to classic rules, they fail in warmth, power, 
and passion, as respects him who is alive to the strong imaginative 
and natural appeals of Shakespeare. Italy has its opera, where 
poetry is a mere accessory; where the music, costumes, and danc- 
ing enchant the senses, but succeed not in gratifying the mind. 
There are a few dramatic stars even of the tragic order in this 
country, but so long as they follow and imitate classic models, in- 
stead of striking out a line congenial with the feelings and passions 
of modern times, it is not to be expected that that brilliant, taste- 
ful, and impetuous people will be stirred by the tragic muse. Ger- 
many has been late in furnishing dramatic writers, but she has 
already amply proved that there are principles in the art more im- 
portant than an adherence to the unities. There is no country 
now which can produce a finer array of great names in this depart- 
ment. The study of Shakspeare, it is believed, led to a conviction 
that something less pompous and more true to nature might be 
effected, by abandoning the servile imitation of the French drama, 
and by ceasing to be the copyists of a copy. 

The work now before us directs the attention toa school of dra- 
matic literature totally independent of the classic, either as servilely 
followed or widely departed from. For whilst the Hindu theatre 
has claims to notice, upon principles that apply to every nation, it 
can advance pretensions to consideration on its own account, con- 
nected both with its peculiar merits, and with the history of the 
stage. Hitherto the views of all writers upon the subject have been 
circumscribed by the practice which alone was open to their obser- 
vation, and their speculations have been grounded upon the narrow 
basis which the dramatic literature of classical antiquity supplied. 
But there must now be superadded the conclusions that are to be 
derived from the compositions in a similar department by the 
Hindus. 
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‘“ Whatever may be the merits or defects of the Hindu drama, it may be 
safely asserted that they do not spring from the same parent, but are un- 
mixedly its own. The science of the Hindus may be indebted to modern 
discoveries in other regions, and their mythology may have derived legends 
f om Paganism or Christianity, but it is impossible that they should have 
borrowed their dramatic compositions from the people either of ancient or 
modern times. ‘The nations of Europe possessed no dramatic literature be- 
fore the fourteenth or fifteenth century, at which period the Hindu drama 
had passed into its decline. Mohamedan literature has ever been a stranger 
to theatrical writings, and the Musselman conquerors of India could not 
have communicated what they never possessed. There is no record that 
theatrical entertainments were ever naturalized amongst the ancient Per- 
sians, Arabs, or Egyptians; and the Hindus, if they learned the art from 
others, can have been obliged alone to the Greeks orto the Chinese. A 
perusal of the Hindu plays will show how little likely it is that they are in- 
debted to either, as, with the exception of a few features in common which 
could not fail to occur, they present characteristic varieties of conduct and 
construction, which strongly evidence both original design and national de- 
velopment. 

‘“The Hindu theatre belongs to that division of dramatic composition 
which modern critics have agreed to term romantic, in opposition to what 
some schools have been pleased to call classical. This has not escaped the 
observation of one of the first dramatic critics of any age, and Schlegel ob- 
serves, ‘The drama of Sakontaid presents, through its oriental brilliancy 
of colouring, so striking a resemblance, upon the whole, to our romantic 
drama, that it might be suspected the love of Shakespear had influenced the 
translator, if other orientalists had not borne testimony to the fidelity 
of his translation.’ The present collection will bear ample evidence to the 
same effect.”—vol. 1, pp. 11, 12. 


Sakontald was translated by Sir William Jones, who announced 
that the Hindus had a national drama, the merits of which, it was 
inferred from those of the specimen published, might render it 
worthy of a further investigation. But little has since been done to 
its farther elucidation, until the eminent oriental scholar, the 
translator of the plays before us, atchieved what must be called 
this great work. We go on to gather some of the leading points 
of information contained in the preliminary observations of the 
translator ; which for critical dexterity, luminous writing, learning, 
taste, and power, have seldom been surpassed. 

The productions of genius belong to no country; they are the 
world’s ; and therefore it must ever be gratifying to trace the 
history of their progress and construction, especially under the 
guidance of such an accomplished pioneer as Professor Wilson. 
We accordingly follow him without venturing to diverge where it 
would be so dangerous. 

Hindu dramatists set at nought the unities of time, place, and 
incident. But they are not destitute of systematic and sensible 
rules, as distant froin the extravagance of the Chinese drama, as 
the severe simplicity of Grecian tragedy. 
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‘‘ There is one peculiarity in the Hindu theatre which remarkably dis- 
tinguishes it from that of every other people. Although there is little rea- 
son to doubt that the Sanscrit language was once a spoken tongue in some 
parts of India, yet it does not seem probable that it was ever the vernacular 
language of the whole country, and it certainly ceased to be a living dialect 
at a period of which we have no knowledge. 

“The greater part of every play is written in Sanscrit. None of the dra- 
matic compositions at present known can boast perhaps of a very high an- 
tiquity, and several of them are comparatively modern; they must, there- 
fore, have been unintelligible to a considerable portion of their audiences, 
and never could have been so directly addressed to the bulk of the popu- 
lation, as to have exercised much influence upon their passions or their 
tastes. 

‘This circumstance, however, is perfectly in harmony with the constitution 
of Hindu society, by which the highest branches of literature, as well as the 
highest offices in the state, were reserved for the privileged tribes of Kshe- 
triyas and Brahmans. Even amongst them, however, a small portion could 
have followed the expressions of the actors s9 as to have felt their full force, 
and the plays of the Hindus must therefore have been exceedingly deficient 
in theatrical effect. In some measure, this deficiency was compensated by 
peculiar impressions ; and the popularity of most of the stories, and the 
sanctity of the representation, as well as of the Sanscrit language, substi- 
tuted an adventitious interest for ordinary excitement. Still the appeal to 
popular feeling must have been immeasurably weakened, and the affectation 
or reality of scholarship, as at the Latin plays of Ariosto, or the scholastic 
exhibitions of Westminster, must have been a sorry substitute for universal, 
instantaneous, and irrepressible delight.’’-—vol. i, pp. 12, 13. 


The dramatic entertainments of the Hindus seem to have been 
acted only on solemn or public occasions ; resembling in this respect 
the performances of the Athenians, which took place at distant in- 
tervals, and especially at the spring and autumnal festivals of 
Bacchus. The most ordinary occasion with the people we are con- 
sidering, was the season peculiarly sacred to some divinity. We 
can easily comprehend, therefore, why these dramatic pieces were 
so few, and so long as they appear, sometimes extending to ten 
acts, and those not the shortest. Many no doubt have been lost, 
and others are scarce ; but sixty, it is presumed, is the extreme 
number that have been mentioned by native writers ; and no more 
than ‘three are attributed to each of their two great masters of the 
art; a most beggarly account, as the translator says, when con- 
trasted with the three hundred and sixty-five comedies of Anti- 
phanes, or the two thousand of Lope de Vega. ‘They must, how- 
ever, have existed in some considerable number, to hits offered the 
multiplied classes into which they have been divided by their 
critics ; at the same time it is to be presumed that only those of 
the highest order have come down to us, defended by their in- 
trinsic ‘purity from the corrosion of time. 


Theatrical exhibitions have long ago given way, among the 
Hindus, to represensations of ludicrous adventure by two or “three 
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performers, carried on in extempore dialogue, or of some of the in- 
cidents in the youthful life of the divinity Krishna. Plays, indeed, 
continued to- be written and performed to the latest periods where 
Hindu principalities still subsisted. 


‘Performances also seem to have been exhibited at Benares in recent 
times, and we have one piece which was written, and possibly represented 
in Bengal, but a very few years ago. All the modern compositions, how- 
ever, are of a mythological and sectarian character, and are intended to ce- 
lebrate the power of Krishna or of Siva. ‘They are also discriminated from 
older writings by the predominance of narrative, and by wire-drawn 
common-place descriptions of the periods of the day or the season of 
the year, of the rising and setting of the sun or moon, of the scorching 
heats of the summer or the reviving influence of spring. There is no at- 
tempt at incident beyond the original story, and many of the subjects for 
action, which the legend affords, are thrown into dull and tiresome dialogue. 
These defects are, indeed, to be found occasionally in several of the earlier 
pieces, but to a limited extent, whilst they form the substance of all later 
compositions. 

**When the art of theatrical composition had passed its zenith, and began 
to exhibit symptoms of decay, the same fate befel it in India which it ‘en- 
countered in other countries, and criticism usurped the authority of crea- 
tion. Plays gave way to theories, and system-mongers took the place of 
dramatists and poets. Indian criticism, however, has been always in its 
infancy. It never learned to connect causes and effects: it never looked 
to the influence exercised by imagination or passion in poetry: it never, 
in short, became either poetical or philosophical. ‘Technicalities were the 
only objects within its comprehension, and it delighted to elicit dogmatical 
precepts from the practice of established authors. The question of the 
‘unities’ is quite within the sphere of the Indian critic, had the poets ever 
descended to their observance. Some approach, as observed above, has been 
made to this important theme, but a text was wanted for its due appreci- 
ation. In the absence of this, and of loftier discussion, the critics of the 
Hindu school set themselves to classify plays, persons, and passions, until 
they wove a complicated web out of very spider-like materials. ‘The dis- 
tinctions thus multiplied are curious in themselves, and of some value, for 
the record they afford of the compositions whence they are derived, and it 
has been thought advisable, therefore, to annex a view of the system, as- 
signing to it a distinct section, as it can have little to attract or entertain 
general readers.”—vol. i, pp. 16, 17. 

We must say that the translator’s view of the dramatic system of 
the Hindus both attracted and entertained us. We are also con- 
fident that what is now to be extracted from it for our readers will 


interest them. 


The proper object of the drama is public instruction conveyed 
through the means of amusement ; and with this view it must af- 
fect the minds of the spectators with the sentiments expressed. 
The Hindu representations first invented consisted of three kinds ; 
of these only one is properly dramatic, being defined to be gesticu- 
lation with language. The second is gesticulation without lan- 
guage, or pantomime ; the third is simple dancing. There holds, 
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from this account, an agreement with what we have said was the ori- 


ginal style of the classical drama. ‘The Hindu critics divide their 
dramatic writings into two classes, and these again into a great 
number of species which we need not here refer to. But the first 
division of the first class is the play par excellence, comprising all 
the elements of a dramatic composition. This species is called the 
Nataka. The subject should always be celebrated and important. 
According to some authorities, the story should be selected from 
mythological or historical record alone ; others assert that it may 
be also fictitious or mixed. Modern bards have been more scrupu- 
lous, imposing restrictions similar to what the French theatre so 
long submitted to, from whose tragic code all newly invented topics 
were excluded, in supposed imitation of the Greek theatre. 


‘‘ Like the Greek tragedy, however, the Ndtaka is to represent worthy 
or exalted personages only, and the hero must be a monarch, as Dushy- 
anta; a demigod, as Rama; or a divinity,as Krishna. The action, or 
more properly the passion, should be but one, as love or heroism. The 
plot should be simple, the incidents consistent ; the business should spring 
direct from the story as a plant from its seed, and should be free from 
episodical and prolix interruptions. The time should not be protracted, 
and the duration of an act, according to the elder authority, should not 
exceed one day; but the Sdhitya Derpana extends it to a few days, or 
even to one year. When the action cannot be comprised within these 
limits, the less important events may be thrown into narrative, or may 
be supposed to pass between the acts; or they may be communicated to 
the audience by one of the actors, who holds the character of an interpr e- 
ter, and explains to the persons of the assembly whatever they may require 
to know, or what is not conveyed tothem by the representation ; a rather 
awkward contrivance to supply the deficiencies of the piece, but cne that 
would sometimes be useful to insinuate the plot into the audiences of 
more polished communities. The diction cf a Ndtaka should be con- 
spicuous and polished. The piece should consist of not fewer than five 
Acts, and not more than ten. 

“In many of these characteristics, the Ndtaka presents an obvious 
analogy to the tragedy of the Greeks, which was, ‘ the imitation of a 
solemn and perfect action, of adequate importance, told in pleasing lan- 
guage, exhibiting the several elements of dramatic composition in its 
different parts, represented through the instrumentality of agents, not by 
narration, and purifying the affections of human nature by the influence 
of pity and terror. In the expansion of this definition in the ‘ Pcetics,’ 
there are many points of affinity, and particularly in the selection of per- 
sons and subjects ; but there are also differences, some of which merit to 
be noticed.”’—vol.1i, pp. xxiv, xxv. 

The unity of place is not noticed, as might have been expected 
from the probable absence of all scenic embellishment. There is 
also a total absence of the distinction between tragedy and comedy. 
They never offer, however, a calamitous conclusion, which Johnson 
remarks, was enough to constitute a tragedy in Shakespear’s days. 
Neither do they excite all the emotions of the human breast, terror, 
and pity included, and leave a painful impression upon the mind of 
the spectator. They therefore have no tragedy, properly speaking, a 
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defect which subverts the theory that tragedy necessarily preceded 
comedy. 


« The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas is not merel 
an unconscious omission; such catastrophe is prohibited by a positive 
rule, and the death of either the hero or the heroine is never to be an- 
nounced. With that regard, indeed, for decorum, which even Voltaire 
thought might be sometimes dispensed with, it is not allowed in an 
manner ‘ ensanlanter la scéne,’ and death must invariably be inflicted out 
of the view of the spectators. Attention to bienséance is carried even 
to a further extent, and a number of interdictions are peculiar to the sys- 
tem of the Hindus. The excepted topics of a serious nature are, hostile 
defiance, solemn imprecations, exile, degradation, and national calamity ; 
whilst those of a less grave, or comic character, are biting, scratching, 
kissing, eating, sleeping, the bath, inunction, and the marriage cere- 
mony. Dramatic writers, especially those of a modern date, have some- 
times violated these precepts ; but in general, the conduct of what may be 
termed the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and dignified. 
Nor is its moral purport neglected; and one of their writers declares, in 
an illustration familiar to ancient and modern poetry, that the chief end 
of the Theatre is to disguise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable, but 
salutary bitter, of the cup.’’—vol. 1. pp. xxvi, xxvill. 

Wego not into the other varieties of the Hindu theatre, which are 
succinctly and lucidly explained by the translator, as they only differ 
according to the loftier or lowlier tone of the composition, the more 
serious or comic tenour of the subject, and the regularity or irregu- 
larity of the construction. ‘The dramatic arrangement is next con- 


sidered. JFivery piece opens with a prelude or induction, in which 


the audience are made acquainted with the author, his work, the 
actors, and such of the prior events as it is necessary for, the spec- 
tators to know. It is in dialogue, carried on between the manager 
and one of the players, and leads immediately into the business of 
the drama. It contains a prayer, and the account of the author is 
always in a strain of panegyric, very different from the self-dis- 
praising tone adopted by European dramatists, but no doubt more 
sincere. ‘hen comes a complimentary appeal to the favour of the 
audience, in a style with which we are perfectly familiar. Being 
thus opened, the piece is carried on in divisicns of scenes and acts. 
‘The scene may be considered to be marked as in the I’rench drama, 
by the entrance of one character and the exit of another, for in gene- 
ral the stage is never left empty in the course of the act : nor does 
total change of place often occur. The act is marked by the exit of 
all the personages, their number varying from one to ten. 

“The precise division of Hindu plays into Acts is a feature which 
serves to discriminate them from the Greek compositions, in which the 
division into Acts was unknown, the only distinctions recognised being 
those of Prologue, Episode, and Exode, regulated by the intervening 
songs of the Chorus, to which we find nothing parailel in the regular 
plays of the Hindus. The division into Acts appears to have been an 
arrangement invented by the Romans, from whom we can scarcely sus- 
pect the Hindus to have derived it. 
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“The First Act, or the Ankamukha, corresponds to the Exposition, 
Prologue, or Protasis of the Ancient theatre, and furnishes a clue to the 
subject of the whole story. This is in general ably done; as for instance 
in the Mudra Réakshasa, the whole business of the last "Act of which is 
the development of contrivances intimated in the First. The First Act 
of Mdlati and Madhava is entirely devoted to this object, with a minute- 
ness of detail that is rather tedious, and reminds us of Puff’s apology in 
the Critic for the language of the First Scene of his play: ‘I was obliged 
to be plain and intelligible in the First Scene, because there was so much 
matter-of-fact in it.’ 

“The ensuing Actscarry on the business of the story to its final deve- 
lopment in the last; and in general the Hindu writers are successful in 
maintaining the character of their exode, the business being rarely com- 
pleted before the concluding act. The piece closes as it began, with a 
characteristic benediction or prayer, which is always repeated by the 


principal personage, and expresses his wishes for general plenty and hap- 
piness.”’—vol. 1, p. xxxvill. 


Concerning the characters of the drama, we are informed that 
every description of composition has its appropriate hero and 
heroine, and every class of society contributes its members to sup- 
port these personages. This naturally follows from the different 
kinds of their dramatic entertainments. Great minuteness has 
been displayed in specifying these classes by the Hindu dramatic 
authorities ; and the extent to which females are partakers of scenic 
incident, affords a curious insight respecting the relations of that 
sex in Hindu society. There are the nymphs of heaven, the brides 
of demigods, the wives of saints, the female saints themselves, and 
the deified woods and rivers in the higher orders of plays ; in those 
of pure fiction, there are princesses and courtezans; and in those of 
intrigue, the inmates of the haram. The introduction of the un- 
married female of high birth into the lighter scenes of common life, 
is that to which ancient comedy was astranger. It may be learned 
from several of the dramas, however, that it was a part of virtuous 
breeding for a virgin to decline conversation with a man, even with 
a lover. ‘They answer to every question by proxy, and not to be 
heard by those they adore. 

« The want of opportunity thus afforded to Hindu youth to appreciate 
the characters and dispositions of those to whom they were affianced, 
might be supposed to have subjected them to subsequent disgust and dis- 
appointment at home, and consequently compelled them to seek the gra- 
tification derived from female society elsewhere. Such has been the 
reason assigned for a similar practice amongst the Greeks. It may be 
doubted, however, whether this want of previous acquaintance was in 
any way the cause of the effect ascribed toit, for the practice was very 
universal, and disappointment could not have universally occurred. In 
all probability, it occurred less often than it does in European society, in 
which so much pains are taken to embellish talent, and in which conven. 
tional good breeding conceals defects. The practice rather originated 
in what was considered to be the perfection of female virtue. ‘ She was 
the best of women of whom little could be said, either in the way of good 
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or harm: she was educated to see as little, to hear as little, and inquire 
as little as possible, and the chicf purposes of her married life were to per- 
petuate her race, and regulate the economy of the household.’ Her maxi- 
mum of merit consisted in the assiduity with which she nursed, her chil- 
dren and controlled her servants, and whilst thus devoted ‘ to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer,’ she might be a very useful, but certainly 
could not be a very entertaining companion. 

“ The defective education of the virtuous portion of the sex, and their 
consequent uninteresting character, held out an inducement to the un- 
principled members, both of Greek and Hindu society, to rear a class of 
females, who should supply those wants which rendered home cheerless, 
and should give to men hetera or female friends, and associates in intel- 
lectual as well as in animal enjoyment. A courtezan of this class in- 
spired no abhorrence : she was brought up from her infancy to the life 
she professed, which she graced by her accomplishments, and not v ‘nfre- 
quently dignified by her virtues. Her disregard of social restraint was 
not the voluntary breach of moral, social, or religious precepts: it was 
the business of her education to minister to pleasure, and in the im- 
perfect system of the Greeks, she committed little or no trespass against 
the institutes of the national creed or the manners of society. The Hindu 
principles were more rigid ; and not only was want of chastity in a fe- 
male a capital breach of social and religious obligations, but the associa- 
tions ef men with professed wantons was an equal violation of decorum, 
and, involving a departure from the purity of caste, was considered a vir- 
tual degradation from rank in society.’’—vol. i, pp. xliv, xlv. 


According to the rules of the drama, the woman who was the wife 
of another person, is never to be made the object of an intrigue, a 
prohibition, as the translator says, that would have sadly cooled the 
imagination, and curbed the wit of Dryden and Congreve. In prac- 
tice, however, greater latitude seems to have been taken. 

A greater number of precise rules are laid down as to the hero and 
heroine, than it can be possible for us to mention. ‘The same holds 
true of the other dramatis persone. We here only note, that the 
Hindu theatre has its buffoon, and it is a curious peculiarity, that 
he is always a Brahman. He bears a strong affinity to Sancho 
Panza, imitating him in his combination of shrewdness: and sim- 
plicity, his fondness of good living, and his love of ease. There is 
also a strange enumeration of male characters, admissible as 
tenants of the interior of palaces, as eunuchs, mutes, dwarfs, fo- 
resters, and barbarians. ‘The chapter on the objects of dramatic 
representation contains a vast number of technical. distinctions. 
We extract only what is said of one, which must ever be.a princi- 
pal theme. 


* Sringara, or love, is a very leading principle in the drama of the Hin- 
dus; it is not, however, an indispensible ingredient, and many plays are 
wholly exempt from any trace of it. The love of the Hindus is less sen- 
sual than that of the Greek and Latin comedy, and less metaphysical than 
that of French and Euglish tragedy. ‘I'he loose gallantry of modern co- 
medy is unknown to the Hindus, and they are equally strangers to the 
een! adoration of chivalric poetry: but their passion is neither tame 
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nor undignified. It is sufficiently impassioned to be exempt from frigidity, 
and it is too tender to degrade the object of the passion; whilst, at the 
same time, the place that woman holds in society is too rationally defined 
for her to assume an influence foreign to her nature; and the estimation in 
which human life is held, is too humble for a writer to elevate any mortal 
to the honours of a divinity. The condition of lovers is described as three- 
fold: they may be in possession of each others’ affections, and personally 
united ; their passion may not have been mutually communicated, and 


their union not have taken place; and they may have been united and 
subsequently separated from each other.”—vol. i, p. lvii, 


The diction of the drama is next considered. According to an 
‘aphorism, “ the poet is to employ choice and harmonious terms, 
and an elevated and polished style, embellished with the ornaments 
of rhetoric and rhythm.” The translator says, the injunction has 
not been disregarded, and that in no department of Hindu litera- 
ture are the powers of the Sanscrit language more lavishly deve- 
loped. The ordinary business dialogue is for the greater part in 
prose, but reflections and descriptions, and the poetical flights, are 
in verse. J‘very one of the many kinds of Sanscrit metre is em- 
ployed on the latter occasion, from the verse of four lines of eight 
syllables each, to that which contains any number of syllables from 
twenty-seven to one hundred and ninety-nine. Another peculiarity 
is, their employing different forms of speech for different characters. 
The principal personages speak Sanscrit, but inferior characters 
use the various modifications of all the written and cultivated dia- 
lects of India. 

The Hindus never had any building appropriated to public en- 
tertainments; they could not, therefore, have had any complicated 
scenery or properties. Companies of actors must have been com- 
mon, however, at an early date, and also reputable, from the re- 
ferences often made to the poets as their personal friends; for a 
poet of tolerable merit was the associate of sages and kings. Cos- 
tume was always observed, and various proofs occur of the person- 
ages being dressed in character. The instruction for stage business 
is minute; the “ aside” and “ aparts” are as regularly indicated 
as in the modern theatre of Europe. 

Such are some of the features of the Hindu theatre as have been 
gathered from the learned and talented translator’s dissertation. 
‘They go a great way to show its character, though this can only 
be well illustrated by a careful study of the pieces and specimens 
subjoined. We proceed, therefore, to give a few specimens, as 
translated by Professor Wilson, whether faithfully or not, we can- 
not tell, but assuredly, the work is beautiful, often highly poetic, 
and testifying a complete mastery of his own mother tongue; a cir- 
cumstance, were we totally ignorant who he is, that would go far to 
convince us of his thorough knowledge of the original. ‘The work 
contains six dramas, with introductions, notes, &c., and short 
accounts of twenty-three more, forming a national theatre, worthy 
of a name and a place in elegant literature; affording examples of 
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the drama of domestic, as well as of heroic life; of original inven- 
tion, as well as of legendary tradition. 

The second drama, according to the arrangement and insertion 
in these volumes, is called Vikrama and Urvasi, or the Hero and 


the Nymph. 


Its subject is taken from heroic mythology, and a 


royal demigod and nymph, of more than human mould, are the 
hero and heroine. The play opens with a cry for hel P; because 
b 


Urvasi has been carried off by a demon. She 1s rescue 
ravas, who is the hero, and a king. 


y Puru- 


“ Enter Pururavasin his car slowly ; Urvasi in the car fainting, sup- 


‘© Chitral. 


ported by CurTRALEKHA. 
Dear friend, revive. 


‘‘ Pur. Fair nymph resume your courage. 
Still wields the thunderer his bolt, and guards 
The triple world from harm; the foes of heaven 
Are put to flight :—why cherish this alarm 
When its just cause is o’er? Unclose those lids— 
The lotus opens when the night retires. 


“ Chitral. 


Alas! her sighs alone declare her conscious. 


“ Pur. Soft as the flower, the timid heart not soon 
Foregoes its fears. The scarf that veils her bosom 
Hides not its flutterings, and the panting breast 
Seems as it felt the wreath of heavenly blossoms 
Weigh too oppressively. 


“ Chitral. 


Revive, my friend ; 


This weakness ill becomes a nymph of heaven. 

‘“ Pur. Have patience; she recovers, though but faintly. 
So gently steals the moon upon the night 
Retiring tardily; so peeps the flame 
Of evening fires through smoky wreaths; and thus, 
The Ganges slowly clears her troubled w ave, 
Engulphs the ruin that the tumbling bank 
Had hurled across her agitated course, 
And flows a clear and stately stream again. 


“ Chitral. 


Awake, dear friend, the enemies of heaven 


Are baffled in despair. 
“ Urv. (reviving ). By Indra’s prowess. 


* Chitral. 


By prowess not inferior to Mahendra’s : 


By this most holy prince, Purtravas. 

“ Urv. (looking at Pururavas, then apart ). 
What thanks I owe the Danava ! 

“ Pur. (after looking at Urvasi, then apart). What marvel, 
The nymphs celestial blushed with humbled charms, 
When, to rebuke their wantonness, the sage 
Willed that this wondrous beauty should appear. 
The creature of a sage !—it cannot be: 

How could an aged anchoret, grown old 

In dull devotion, and to feeling dead, 

Conceive such matchless beauty—oh no! lov 
Himself was her creator, whilst the moor a 


Gave her his radiance, and the flowerv 
Taught her to madden men and god 
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* Urv. Where are our friends? 

* Chitral. The king will lead us to them. 

“ Pur. Trust me, they mourn your loss; nor is it strange 
That they, your friends should miss you, when the eye 
In whose delighted path you once have moved 
Cannot but grieve to lose your lovely presence. 

“ Urv. (apart). Delightful words! they fall like drops of nectar, 
Nor wonder nectar from the moon should flow, 
( Aloud.) Not less my eagerness to see again 
The friends I love.””—vol.1. pp. 200—202. 


Between king Puriravas, (who by the bye has already a queen 
of his own) and the heavenly nymph whom he has rescued, a 
tender passion has mutually arisen; but. lie, like many a gallant 
hero, has not been able to keep his own secret from. babblers. ‘The 
second act opens in the royal gardens. 


“ Enter Manava, the Vidushaka. 

“Itis mighty inconvenient this, for a Brahman like myself, one so 
much sought after and subject to such frequent invitation, to be burthened 
with the king’s secret! Going so much into company as I do, 1 shall 
never be able to set a guard upon my tongue. I must be prudent, and 
will stay here by myself in this retired temple, until my royal friend comes 
forth from the council chamber. (Sits down and covers his face with 
his hands ). 

“ Enter Nipunixa, an Attendant on the Queen. 

*“ The daughter of the king of Kési is quite sure that since the king re- 
turned from the regions of the sun he is no longer the same; he must have 
left his heart behind him,—what else can be the reason? I must try and 
find it out: if that crafty Brahman be in the secret I shall easily get at it. 
A secret can rest no longer in his breast, than morning dew upon the grass. 
Where can he be ?-—eh!—yes, there he sits deep in thought, like a mon- 
key in a picture. Now to attack him, that is all I have todo. Arya, 
Minava,I salute you! 

“ Man. Prosperity attend you. (Apart. ) The king’s secret is burst- 
ing forth at the mere sight of that hussey Nipunika. ( Aloud.) Well, 
Nipunika, how is it you leave your music-practice for the garden ? 

* Nip. The Queen has sent me to pay you a visit, sir. 

‘Man. And what may be her Majesty's commands? 

“ Nip. She bids me say that she has ever esteemed you as her good 
friend, and that it is, therefore, with some surprise she finds you uttefly 
indifferent to her present anxiety. 

* Man. Why, what’s the matter? has my royal friend done any thing 
to displease her? 

“ Nip. Oh that is not the point! my mistress knows the cause of his 
melancholy well enough; nay more, he let out the secret himself, and in 
a fit of absence, addressed the Queen by the very name of his new love. 

“ Man. (apart). Indeed! oh, if his majesty cannot keep his own se- 
ercts, why should I be plagued with them? ( Aloud.) Why, what the 
deuce Nipunika, did he call the queen ?—Urvasi ? 

* Nip. And pray who is Urvasi ? 

“ Man. The nymph, the Apsaras. Ever since the king saw her he has 
been out of his senses; he not only neglects her grace, but annoys me 
and spoils ny dinner. 
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“ Nip. (apart). So, so; I have settled that matter, as I expected. 
(Aloud.) Well, 1 must return to the queen. What am I to say to her? 

“Man. Tell her I am weary of attempting to cure my friend, the 
king, of this idle fancy of his. The only remedy is the sight of her lotus 
countenance. 


“ Nip. You may depend upon me. [ Exit.”—vol, i, pp. 207, 208. 


The king next appears, and approaches the talkative Brahman; 
whining about the celestial nymph, in the most love-sick style. In 
the meantime, she and her companion descend from the upper re- 
gions, but keep themselves, by their super-human power, from 
being visible, though they overhear the conversation of the two 
gentlemen. The hero’s lamentations. continue to be very piteous. 
The Brahman counsels him to take a nap, when he will dream of 
her, or to delineate a portrait of lady Urvasi, and recreate. his 
imagination by gazing on her picture. She, however, who is over- 
hearing all this, is as tender-hearted as any damsel can be, and 
writes upon a leaf the following lines, which she lets. fall, to be 
picked up, as is instantly done. 


‘* Thou wrongst me, lord, to think I do not feel 
Alike the pains that o’er thy bosom steal. 
The breeze that softly floats through heavenly bowers, 
Reclined upon my couch of coral flowers, 
Sheds not on me its cool reviving breath, 
But blows the hot and scorching gale of death: 
O’er all my form the fevered venom flies, 
And each bright bud beneath me droops and dies.” 
‘‘ Man. Ihope you are pleased. You have now as much cause for 
rapture, as I should consider it to be civilly asked to dinner when I felt 
hungry. 
“ Pur. How say you; cause for rapture! This dear leaf 
Conveys indeed assurance most delightful : 
Yet still I sigh to interchange our thoughts, 
Met face to face, and eye encountering eye. 

“ Urv, Our sentiments accord. 

“Pur. The drops that steal 
Fast from my tremulous fingers may efface 
These characters traced by her tender hand: 
Take you the leaf, and as a sacred trust 
With care preserve it, 

“Man. Phoo! what matters it now? Since, by the assenting 
sentiments of the lady Urvasi, your desire has borne flowers, will it 
not bear fruit? 

“ Urv.. Now, Chitralékha, whilst I summon courage 

To issue into view, do you appear, 
And give the monarch notice of my purpose.”—vol. i, p. 217. 


A messenger from on high summons the heroine ere she and 
her lover have half unburdened their bosoms. The Brahman who 
had been perusing the leaf, is so struck, with Urvasi’s beauty, that 
he lets the precious document fall, nor can he afterwards find it. 
The loving king rates him roundly for his carelessness, calling him 
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blockhead, and so forth, but the Brahman maintains it was a leaf 
of heaven, and must have gone after the nymph; and they retire 
without it. But the lawful queen and her attendant soon approach 
the same spot, and they discover the fond leaf. This leads to some 
high words; the king kneels, and craves forgiveness, but is re- 
pulsed, which makes him declare that such scorn justifies requital ; 
whilst the Brahman thinks it is high time to bathe and eat. 

In the third act we learn, that Urvasi forfeits her right to an 
abode in heaven, but through the intercession of a friend, is only 
sentenced to repair to her lover on earth, and remain with him till 
he beholds the offspring she shall bear him. The punishment does 
not appear very repugnant, and the queen, after her jealousy has 
cooled a little, sees reason to intimate to his majesty, that what- 
ever nymph attracts his notice, she will henceforth treat with 
kindness. Thus, every thing is smoothed, and the loving pair are 
happy ; the Brahman exclaiming— Why should she ever think of 
such a place as heaven again, where they neither eat, nor drink, 
nor close their eyes, even for a twinkle!” 

In the fourth act, Urvasi has been turned into a vine, for having 
trespassed the bounds prescribed her by the command of heaven, 
become foolish through jealousy, and the king wanders frantic with 
sorrow, through the hateful groves, in search of her. The discon- 
solate hero’s plaints, intermixed with airs without, either by a 
person on or near the stage, as he traverses and explores ‘the 
forests, fill up the greater part of the act, and are exquisitely 
poetic in thought and diction.. The appropriate nature of the 
imagery, its delicacy and force, cannot be excelled. We have room 
only for a few verses. 

‘* Arr, 


‘‘The royal elephant, the dread 
Of all his rival foes, 
With downcast eye and tardy tread, 
‘Through tangled thickets goes; 
To solitary grief a prey, 
His loved companion far away. 
““ArR. 
“T will speak to this peacock—Oh tell, 
If free on the wing as you soar, 
In forest, or meadow, or dell, 
You have seen the loved nymph I deplore— 
You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair 
By her large soft eye, and her graceful air. 
(Advancing to the Bird, and bowtng.) 
‘ Bird of the dark blue throat and eye of jet, 
Oh tell me, have you seen the lovely face 
Of my fair bride—lost in this dreary wilderness? 
Her charms deserve your gaze. How—no reply! 
He answers not, but beatsa measure. How— 
What means this merry mood! Oh yes I know 
The cause. He now may boast his plumage 
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Without a peer, nor shame to shew his glories 
Before the floating tresses of my Urvasi. 
I leave him, nor will waste a thought on one 
Who feels no pity for another’s woes. 
How now—what stream of ruddy radiance breaks 
‘Through the cleft rock—no flame could have survived 
The fast descending torrents—’tis perchance 
Some sanguine fragment of the lion’s feast. 
No—’'tis a gem—more roseate than the blush 
Of the asoka blossom, and the sun 
Would grasp it with his beams-—it pleases me 
And I will make it mine. 
‘AIR. 
“ With tearful eye and dejected gaze, 
*Despairing his love to meet, 
All lonely the royal elephant strays 
Through the forest's still retreat. 
Why should I take the jewel. She whose brow, 
Bound with Mandadra fillets, best had worn 
The costly gem is far—far from me—why 
Should I distain the ruby with my tears. 
(Going—a voice in the air.) 
Take up the gem, my son; its radiaut red 
The feet of Hema’s holy daughter shed 
Aud wondrous virtue gave, Let it adorn 
Thy hand, and thou wilt shortly cease to mourn 
Thy absent bride—once more by this restored 
‘l'o bless her sorrowing and lamented lord. 
« Pur. What voice is this! Decends some friendly sage 
In pity of my griefs, or in some deer 
Disguised, directs me thus? Seer, I obey 
And thank thy holy counsel—Gem divine, 
Restore me to my love, and I will bear thee 
High on my diadem, and hold thee ever 
As dear as /swara his crescent moon. 
( Takes the gem and proceeds, then pauses. ) 
What means this strange emotion—as I gaze 
Upon this vine—uio blossoms deck its boughs ; 
Nipped by the falling rains, like briny tears, 
That wash the ruddy freshness from the lips, 
The buds have perished, and the mournful shrub 
A! unadorned appears to pine in absence— 
No bees regale her with her songs—silent 
And sad, she lonely shows the image 
Of my repentant love, who now laments 
Her causeless indignation. I will press 
The melancholy likeness tomy heart.” —vol.i, pp.255, 256, 
_ The embraced vine becomes Urvasf, and they travel homewards 
ina cloud, which is their downy car. The fifth act opens with a speech 
by the shrewd simple, bon vivant, and slothful Brahman, the king’s 
companion, thus— 
“ At last, thank the fates, the king has returned with Madam Urvasi 
from the groves of Nandana, the pleasant gardens of the Gods. My 
friend is once more attentive to his royal duties and the cares of state; 
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yet he seems out of spirits. What should be the cause ? except the want 
of children he has nothing to grieve for. This is a bustling day. The 
king and his queen have just performed their royal ablutions where the 
Yamuna and the Ganges meet: he must be at his toilet by this time, and 
by joining him I shall secure a share of the flowers and perfumes pre- 
pared for him. 

‘(Noise behind.) The ruby! the ruby! a hawk, taking it for a 
piece of flesh, has borne away the ruby of re-union, which had been 
taken out of its red palm-leaf case, and was being carried to the king 
for him to wear while absent from the nymph! 

“Man. Here’s a pretty piece of work! the jewel my friend so highly 
prized. Ho, here he comes, not yet attired: I will keep aloof.”— 
vol. i, p. 260. 

Commands are hurriedly issued to pursue the hawk ; at leagth 
tidings arrive that it has been pierced by the arrow of a stripling, 
and the gem recovered. The youth turns out to be the offspring of 
the king and Urvasi, she having concealed his birth, and consigned 
him to the keeping of a pious dame, in a lone retreat, because the 
monarch of heaven had declared when she was banished to earth, 
that the instant the king viewed the son she should bear him, she 
should be brought home to the celestial mansions again. And in- 
stantly Naveda descends to claim her. ‘This puts the monarch to 
his wits’ end, and he is about to relinquish the throne to his 
son and become an ascetic in the woods, when the same high autho- 
rity above, intimates that he and his mistress are not to be di- 
vided, but translated together. dyus is tie young sovereign’s 
name, whom the chorus thus addresses :— 

* Glory, all glory, on Ayus attending, 
Still in the son may the father we trace ; 
Justice and valour together extending 
The sway of his sceptre and fame of his race. 
Son of the monarch the universe filling, 
Son of the God of the mist-shedding night, 
Son of the sage, whom the great Brahma willing, 
Called with creation to life and to light.”—vol. 1, p. 271. 

Such is the fable and spirit of the Hero and the Nymph. We 
cannot enter upon any of the other pieces, although they abound 
with beauties, and present much variety. It is necessary to peruse 
the preceding drama with allowances for national peculiarities, and 
to recognise for poetical and dramatic purposes, the creation of the 
mythology of the Hindus. No very violent demand, however, 1s 
made upon our imagination, after being acquainted with the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid.” Fate is the ruling principle of the narrative, 
which identifies the drama with the composition of antiquity. 
‘There is not much display of character. Urvasi is constant and 
timid, the queen is haughty but irresolute, and the Brahman is 
shrewd and foolish. But the great charm of the piece is its poetry. 
Every thingis imaginative, the story, the situations, and the 
characters; whilst the justice and beauty of the thoughts are ad- 
mirable. Our readers will now have some idea of the nature and 
the value of the Hindu Theatre. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. X.—Faust, a Serio-comic 
Poem, with twelve Outline Illus- 
trations. By ALFRED CrowQuli.L. 
London: B. B. King. 1834. 


Six shillings is somewhat too large 
asum to‘give for this attempt to 
make people laugh, or wonder at 
the author’s comic talent. Indeed, 
we have not been at all tickled, nor 
made to marvel. We have not been 
able to discover in it ready wit, 
graceful nonsense, or, under a play- 
ful style, affecting lessons. For 
what end it was composed or pub- 
lished 1t would be difficult to guess. 
The illustrations are the only en- 
tertaining part of the work, and 
even these seem destitute of the 
palpable point which a happy cari- 
cature ever possesses. ‘The paper, 
the letter press, the whole getting 
up of the work, however, must be 
praised. It must have been, for its 
size, an expensive affair, which we 
think, will not be much lightened 
by its sale, after all. 

The manner in which the author 
proceeds to work, as laid down in 
the Preface, is the only thing that 
to us partakes of humorous non- 
sense. He says, in order to prove 
his ability to doGoethe’s celebrated 
drama into English, according to 
the true spirit and meaning of the 
poem in the vernacular, he must 
state “ firstly, that our brother 
plays the German flute; secondly, 
that we have fed invariably on Ger- 
man sausages during our labours; 
thirdly, smoked a veritable German 
Meerschaum; and lastly, to per- 
fect our Teutonic inspiration, have 
swallowed two tonics every night.” 
If this be the happiest specimen of 
the author’s serio-comic effort, our 
readers may not care for much 
more of it. 

VOL. 1. (1855.) No. fT. 


Art. XI.—Finden’s Byren Beau- 
ties. Part I. A Series of Ideal 
Portraits of the Principal Fe- 
male Characters in Lord Byron’s 
Poems; engraved from origt- 
nal Paintings. London: Tilt. 
1834. 


Tue personification of the female 
characters of the ‘* Waverley No- 
vels,” it would appear, has sug- 
gested the present elaborate and 
expensive work ; for it is presum- 
ed, if the former imaginary por- 
traits obtained favour in the eyes 
of the public, those of Lord Byron, 
which are all, in a remarkable de- 
gree, * single creations,’ must be 
not less acceptable. ‘They are to 
extend to twelve monthly parts, 
each part containing three highly 
finished portraits. That which is 
now before us gives Zuleika, 
drawn by Wright and engraved by 
Ryall, a faultless character, and, as 
here represented, a faultless beauty ; 
the most winning form that ima- 
gination can dream of, as belong- 
ing to young womanhood, pervades 
the whole, whilst the countenance 
is the index of the blandest, fullest 
affections. ‘This is decidedly our 
favourite of the three figures here 
introduced. Her peculiar and some- 
what negligently disposed vest- 
ments are in excellent keeping 
with the ideal character of the 
beauty. Donna Julia is the se- 
cond portrait; and the third repre- 
sents Donna Inez, the “ lady-mother 
mathematical” of Don Juan, as like 
a devotee as any thing else, and 
closely resembling some such pic- 
ture that we have before seen. 
This work, from the talent en- 
gaged upon it, will, no doubt, be 
found a suitable companion to the 
K 
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“ Landscape Illustrations,” by the 
Messrs. Finden; and also splendid 
embellishments to every handsome 
copy of the noble poet’s writings. 





Art. XII.—Jllustrations of So- 
cial Depravity. No. 6. The 
Landed Interest. By GrorGe 


Winter. Glasgow: John Reid 
and Co. 1834. 


Or this series of illustrations, the 
present is by far the ablest of those 
that have come under our notice. 
We have read it from beginning 
to end without missing a sentence, 
and without a pause, deeply impres- 
sed with the pictures given, which 
are vivid, and distinctly conceived. 
There is certainly no leaning in 
behalf of the Scottish landed gen- 
tleman, or desire to pourtray the 
more favourable specimens of the 
order. And yet who can deny 
that very prevalent truths are held 
furth in the sketches here present- 
ed? ‘Fhe author declares that 
there is scarcely one landed pro- 
prietor in the hundred whose debts 
do not exceed his means; that they 
dream of keeping up their rent- 
rolls by preventing foreign coun- 
tries from sending us grain ; that 
they fancy by entails, and by quar- 
tering cadets on the public purse, 
they will be able to keep up their 
families, Such a state of things, it 
is clear, cannot last for ever ; there- 
fore, by affecting examples given, 
he strives in these few pages to 
awaken them to a sight of their 
folly and danger. Indeed, as little 
tales, the author has accomplished 
more than is generally to be found 
in novels of three volumes, the 
lesson left on the mind of the rea- 
der being weightier and more 
touching. Asa specimen of what 
he can do by description, take a 
scene under the influence of an 
autumnal evening, in which the 
freshness of nature breathes and 
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refreshes our spirits. 
is severely true. 

* The smooth green lawn stretch- 
ed down to the broad river which 
flowed silently past. At either end 
of the mansion, two large clumps 
of beeches extended their semi- 
pendent feathery branches over the 
‘smooth-shaven green.’ Their sil- 
very grey trunks gleamed out amid 
the shade. Tall oaks and ashes 
dotted the green, and upwards, the 
river was seen issuing from a thick 
wood, which covered a wide extent 
of level land on either side. Be- 
fore the house, across the river, the 
country stretched away in undula- 
tions, gradually rising towards the 
horizon. Woodlands, pasture, and 
rich yellow stubble fields, on which 
the stooks yet stood, relieved each 
other. The scarcely visible farm- 
steadings, and cot-houses in the 
distance, were detected by the 
flash of their glass windows in the 
evening sun. Behind the mansion, 
a bold range of abrupt hills, at suf- 
ficient distance to allow the atmo- 
sphere to lend them an etheriak 
look, stretched parallel with the 
river. 
precipice upon a level land, and a 
flash of silver seen as through an 
ocean of gauze, indicated the sea in 
the horizon. Westward up the 
river, the sky was rich as gold; 
sweeping the eye round the hori- 
zon on either side to the east, it 
died gradually into a dull grey. 
The sky was almost cloudless; not 
a breath stirred; the air had the 
sharpness of an autumnal evening; 
in the lowlands a heavy dew was 
showing itself in the form of a mist. 
Two red-breasts were amusing 
each other with their alternate 
songs; the lowing of the home- 
ward driven cows rose from the 
distant pastures ; and the occasion- 
al bark of a dog were the only 
voices heard through the stillness 
of the autumnal evening.” 


The picture 


It terminated in an abrupt - 
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Arr. XIIT.—The Acharnenses of 
Aristophanes, with Notes critical 
and explanatory, adapted to the 


use of Schools and Universttees, 
By T. Mitchell, A. M.  Lon- 


don: John Murray. 1835. 


Mr. Mitchell’s acquaintance with 
Greek literature, and especially 
with the works of Aristophanes, is 
already well known; whilst the 
present edition of the Acharnenses, 
which is but the first portion of a 
work of much greater extent, must 
add to his classic fame. Among 
other important objects connected 
with the undertaking, one has been 
‘o convey some of the observations 
cf great continental scholars, who 
hive of late years carried their in- 
quiries to a profound depth in the 
sume region of study. A hasty 
giance into the volume will con- 
vince every student that the notes 
are as judicious as they are ample. 
The editor’s introductory remarks, 
by which he endeavours to enable 
the reader to become acquainted with 
the conmon connecting link that 
bind somany of the dramas of Aris- 
tophane; together, and thereby to 
do justic: to the poet’s general ob- 
ject, is pirticularly able and lucid. 
Weare nuch mistaken indeed, if 
the undertaking of which the pre- 
sent volume is a part, does not bind 


a new lawel to the crown of En- 
glish schohrship. 








Art. XIV. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedu,— Fall of the Roman: 
Empire, coxprising a View of 
the Invasioi and Settlement of 
the Barbarians. By J.C. L, 
Dez Sismono1, Jol. II. London: 
Longman and G, 1834. 


Tue celebrated thor of this 
work has by it suppied a most im- 
portant and valuab» addition to 
our historical literatre, compris- 


ing within small bounds a clear, 
Sina and accurate view of the 
ongest and most universal of 
all the convulsions to which the 
human race has been exposed. 
The period he embraces extends to 
eight centuries, dating its com- 
mencement from the reign of the 
Antonines, when mankind seemed 
to have reached the highest point of 
prosperity, down to the almost total 
dissolution of all the old established 
associations of men, and to the re- 
construction of society from its 
very foundations. This period, ¢om- 
mencing from the third century, and 
reaching to the close ofthe tenth, 
may here be viewed by the light and 
guidance of one who has devoted 
many years to the study of the re- 
vival of European civilization, as 
well as to the overthrow of ancient 
culture. He states, that fifteen 
years have elapsed since he attempt- 
ed totrace the course of the terrible 
revolution referred to, ina series of 
lectures pronounced before a small 
audience at Geneva. Encouraged 
by the interest he then excited, he 
preserved the vast picture, under the 
idea that at some future day he might 
exhibit it in one of thecapitals of the 
world of letters. But advancing 
years warn him no longer to reckon 
on the possibility of oral instruc- 
tion; and therefore, in the present 
form he submits the information 
collected in the lectures spoken of. 
To Dr. Lardner’s truly national 
work these volumes area precious 
addition. No ordinary time or 
means have hitherto been neces- 
sary to obtain that which is here 
brought together. So that hence- 
forward any person may without 


other help than Sismondi’s two 


neat volumes, come to a correct 
understanding of one of the most 
important and distinct, as well as 
dark periods of time. The earlier 
half of the middle ages appear to 
our eyes as a chaos, but the author 
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Art. XVI.—The New Year’s Gifts 


draws from it the most valuable 
reflections; one of which is, that 
the waters that once covered 
the earth may overflow it again. 
All that we possess at thisday was 
possessed by the Roman world. 
The matters embraced and suggest- 
ed by these volumes are therefore 
mighty: nor could any one handle 
them with greater power than the 
author, who has made them the 
theme of long study and deep 
research. 





Art. XV.— The History of Eves- 
ham, its Benedictine Monastery, 
Conventual Church, existing 
Edifices, municipal Institutions, 
§c. By George May. Evesham, 
May : London, Whittaker, 1834. 


Tue author has been induced to 
undertake the present statistical, an- 
tiquarian, and historical work, 
partly to supply the want of any 
late guide connected with the lo- 
cality in question, and partly no 
doubt from a desire to see himself 
in print. He is however a mo- 
dest and careful writer, confes 
sing at the same time that the vo- 
lume does not present itself as the 
result of literary seclusion. We 
should suppose Mr. May to be an 
enthusiast over old manuscripts, 
and in exploring architectural sub- 
jects, which is a very good reason 
for presuming that his information 
herein detailed is full and accurate. 
Were the same pains and the same 
skill employed on every famed or 
important field in the empire, that 
is here taken with the market town 
of Evesham, a mass of history 
would be accumulated, not less use- 
fulto the student of our national 
archives, than to the satisfaction of 
local partiality. The volume in 
every view is highly creditable to 
the author, and to the town he has 
‘benefited by its publication. 


and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited 
by Mrs. Ataric Warts. Lon- 
don: Whittaker and Co. 1835. 

Tuis beautiful, nay, lovely little 

Annual, contains nothing poor, no- 

thing less than excellent in its own 

department. The engravings, from 

pictures by Lewis, Reynolds, Fev- 

rier, Henning, &c., and from the 

burins of Rolls, Phillibrown, Mit- 

chell, Greathatch, Worthington, 

&c., are exquisite, as regards con- 

ception, execution, and appropriate 

introduction. We open at ran- 

dom, and at page 79, find the Girl 

and Carrier Dove, by Pickersgill 

the painter, and Mary Howitt the 

poet; and these we say, are more 

than enough for juvenile taste and 

feeling. The softness, the affec- 

tion, the innocency of the por- 

traiture, are well married to the 

simplicity and purity of the follow- 

ing lines :— 

“My father is served by an old 
henchman, 

My mother by the stately Mistress 
Ann, 

My brother by a little foot-pge so 
free, 

And this true Dove it serveth me. 

The old henchman he is ‘ude and 
rough, 

His foot it is heavy, his speech 1s 
gruff; 

Whilst Mistress Ann cantot smile 
if she would, 

Wit her pursed-up nouth, and 
her pinched-up hood. 

The little foot-page h is bold and 
vain, 

And he needs as muh as a horse 
the rein; 

But my own true Jove it is meek 
and wise, 

And I read its heart in its gentle 
eyes. 

" ~@ . * * * 

I shewed it tk woods, so green 
and fair, 

I bade it to lic te the breezy air, 
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Ty the coo of the doves, so wild 
and low, 

But it clung to my hand, and would 
not go. 

Aye, then, let the little foot-page 
so gay, 

Mimic his master as best he may; 

Let the Mistress Ann be as grave 
as an owl, 

And the henchman put on his 
darkest scowl. 

I like far better than all the three, 

The true little Dove that serveth 
me ; 

That is always merry, and kind, 
and good, 

And hath left for me its own green 
wood !” 

Now we say, that this is no more 
than a fair specimen of the New 
Year’s Gift; and yet more than 
sufficient to bear out our expressed 
approval. The volume cannot but 
be a delightful and instructive pre- 
sent to juvenile readers, whilst it is 
a cabinet of choice sentiments and 
pieces for parents and guardians. 





Art. XVII.—Literary Souvenir, 
and Cabinet of Modern Art for 
1835. Edited by Ataric Warts. 


We have received the illustrations 
of the Literary Souvenir for 1835, 
and well may it be declared, that 
many of them are after pictures 
which have been the leading at- 
tractions of the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy and British In- 
stitution. The names Lawrence, 
Leslie, Newton, Stothard, Roberts, 
Rippengille, and others, supplying 
the burins of Postbury, Watt, 
Goodyear, Engleheart, Sangster, 
&c., we venture to predict, are not 
able to suggest expectations equal 
to that which will be realised cn a 
first glance at these twenty-five 
engravings. That they are highly 
finished will at once be presumed ; 
but the day-light of the landscapes, 
the indiv iduality of the figures, the 


surpassing beauty of the whole, 
cannot be foreseen or understood 
without a direct inspection and 
scrutiny. 

There is much in names; there 
is not a little in one name. And 
it must strike every one as 4 
truth, that that of Alaric Watts 
carries an unction with it, most 
grateful to the ear, and an as- 
surance of excellent things. But 
with all such recommendations to 
the Literary Souvenir, as artists 
and editor may afford, we are sure 
no one can anticipate the perfec- 
tion of youthful pensiveness which 
belongs to Middleton and Good- 
year’s “ Dorothea;” the fullness of 
Virgin panting love, in Newton 
and Sangster’s “ Billet-Doux ;” the 
classic genius that pervades Ro- 
berts’ and Wallis’ “ Ruins.” We 
might go on, and through them all 
at this rate of general eulogy, yet 
neither please ourselves, nor pre- 
cisely instruct our readers. We 
therefore close our notice by say- 
ing, that were we about to decorate 
anew our little snug sitting-room 
with a few choice “pictures at a 
very moderate price, we should 
frame one and all of these illustra- 
tions in a simple but tasteful man- 
ner; so as one or other of them 
should never fail to meet the gaze, 
and soothe the spirit, whether we 
were thoughtful or light-hearted, 
whether we clung to the present 
or to the past; whether we were 
ready to speed on the wings of 
hope to the bowers of glorious 
young womanhood, or seek lessons 
from the more impressive passages 
of sorrow, disappointment, or hope 
deferred. 


Art. XVIII.— The Stege of Vien- 
na. From the German of Ma- 
dame Pickler. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1834. 

Tuis volume of the popular series 

to which it belongs, is finely con- 
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ceived, and admirably executed. 
The exploits of the most distin- 
guished individuals who figure in 
it, as well as the details relative to 
the march of the armies, the siege, 
the battle, &c., are wholly histo- 
rical, 

We have only room to make a 
short extract descriptive of the 
battle between the forces of the 
Ottoman chief, and those of Leo- 
pold and the citizens of Vienna. 

“The conflict was maintained 
with the desperation of a closing 
death-struggle on the side of the 
besieged, and with all the fury of 
national hate and exasperation on 
that of the Mussulman; the thun- 
der of the battle, and the storming, 
rolled with unmitigated wrath, day 
and night. 

“ Alcng the whole extent of the 
Turkish lines, myriads of fresh 
troops rushed into the trenches, 
and made desperate efforts to gain 
the walls; they scaled the ramparts, 
and here and there, turbaned heads 
appeared for a moment, and were 
as fast hurled from the walls. De- 
spair gave courage to the feeblest ; 
every man was at his post, and 
soldier and citizen fought side by 
side. Still, as the tide of battle 
threatened to overwhelm the walls, 
it was hurled back with as wild a 
fury; shouts rent the air, and one 
red sulphureous canopy enveloped 
the dread scene over which it rose, 
and shrouded the face of the sky. 
Towards noon of the second day, 
however, the unremitted fire of the 
enemy began to slacken; there was 
a pause in the rush of the storming 
parties to the walls, and both sides, 
as if exhausted by the fiercely- 
maintained struggle, rested upon 
their arms; had it continued only 
a few hours longer, the capital 
must have fallen; and it was but 
too evident, that should it be re- 
newed, there was no longer a hope 
of preserving it another day against 
such fearful odds.” 


We can only say, in addition to 
our brief notice of this highly in 
teresting tale, that it is as ably 
written, and possesses as many 
claims upon public favour, as any 


of the twelve volumes that preceded 
it. 








Art. XIX.—The Autobiography 
of Jack Ketch; with fourteen 
Illustrations, from Designs by 


Meadows. London: Churton. 
1835. 


TavLent, of which this volume 
contains undeniable proofs, both 
as respects author and illustrator, 
will not of itself render a book 
good or pleasant. ‘Taste is also 
requisite, and this we think sadly 
violated in the handling, as well 
as the choice of the subject before 
us. From the portrait of the auto- 
biographer, facing the title-page, 
all through to the end of the 
volume, one feeling of disgust has 
pervaded our perusal of it. Scenes 
of low and horrible amount can- 
not, when unrelieved by appeals 
to the nobler and finer sympathies 
of humanity, be regarded as in- 
structive, even although they may 
be faithful. There is, to be sure, 
an amiable character introduced 
in Catherine, but it is a most im- 
probable thing that any such being 
could be the wife of Ketch. The 
descriptions of the horrible events 
crowded into the work are made 
to be more revolting than neces- 
sary, even to their due effect, by 
a laborious use of extravagant 
phraseology. ‘Take as a specimen 
the following passage :— 

‘* T could not bear that look; 
but collecting all my force, thrust 
my antagonist from me, and dashed 
the knife into his throat—onee, 
twice, and again the third time. 
My victim fell heavily to the earth, 
the blood gushing and _ rolling 
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around him in frothy and bubbling 
profusion. I looked up, and the 
very heavens, seemed to be, nay, 
were, rent asunder, and mingled 
blood and fire streamed with a his- 
sing sound in the firmament !” 

And this is no solitary example, 
but characteristic of the best por- 
tions of the book. ‘There is, instead 
of a solemn lesson taught by such 
details, nothing but unutterable 
shudderings belonging to sights of 
butchery. 

We observe that the author 
threatens the world with a pub- 
lication of “ The Ketch Papers,” 
should the present work be favour- 
ably received: for be it known, 
that this autobiography comes 
down only to the period when 
Jack becomes a “finisher of the 
law.” But we long not for them. 





Arr. XX.—Sketches of Corfu, 
historical and domestic ; its Sce- 
nery and natural Productions, 
interspersed with Legends and 
Tradttions. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1835. 


Tue title of this work intimates 
pretty fully its character, especially 
after it is known that the writer is 
a lady—that she is enthusiasti- 
cally fond of natural scenery and 
traditional lore—an elegant writer 
and a poetess, many of her verses 
being scattered throughout the vo- 
lume, that breathe a fine spirit. 
The chapters are arranged in divi- 
sions, agreeing with the months 
of the year, on which she hangs 
sketches of the country, as the sea- 
sons progress; and we are informed 
that the anecdotes and historical 
matter were collected from the 
conversation of the natives, from 
the archives of the city, and from 
various ancient chronicles, obtained 
during a residence of more than 
two years in the island of Corfu. 


Of the inhabitants we have not 
here a flattering picture; their 
knowledge, their courage, their do- 
mestic virtues, are at a low ebb. 
But, without entering at much 
greater length into the contents of 
the volume, we cannot give more 
than this general opinion of it— 
that it abounds in light interesting 
reading, such as an amiable and 
accomplished lady should write. 





Art. XXI.—History of the United 
States—No. I. Uncle Philip’s 
Conversations with the Children, 
about Verginia. London: O. 
Rich, 1834. 


One of a series of miscellaneous 
productions for young persons, writ- 
ten and first published in America. 
The excellence of the volume before 
us is not slight, for it is exactly that 
which it pretends to be, and re- 
markably well calculated to rivet 
the attention of the young, whilst 
the spirit that pervades the lessons 
taught is pure and ennobling. In 
an unassuming form it even con- 
tains a great deal. The engravings 
are happily introduced ; that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh smoking tobaaco in 
England is calculated at once to 
gain the young reader's favour ; for 
to what name does the romance of 
our nature more strongly attach 
itself, than to that accomplished, 
illustrious, but unfortunate man ? 

An anecdote, of a dramatic cha- 
racter, connected with Captain 
Smith, who in 1607 went to Vir- 
ginia, with some other settlers, will 
as here given, show the style of the 
book. Smith has fallen mto the 
hands of hostile Indians, who resolve 
to kill him :— 

“Indians generally shoot their 
prisoners; but they determined that 
Captain Smith should not die by 
this mode. Some of them went out 
and brought in two large stones, 
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and laid them before Powhatan ; the 
rest of them took their clubs, to beat 
out Smith’s brains; but the chief 
bade them all stand aside, and said 
he would kill him himself. He took 
Smith, and tied his hands behind 
him, and then compelled him to lay 
his head upon the stones. All the 
Indians were standing around, wait- 
ing, when Powhatan took his club, 

and lifted it over the poor fellow’s 
head. 

“ «Qh dear, uncle Philip; that 
was dreadful.’ 

“* Yes, it was a sad time for poor 
Smith. By the side of Powhatan 
stood his two small daughters who 
had been sitting by him on his 
throne: one of these was named 
Pocahontas, a little girl about twelve 
vears old. She begged very hard 
for Captain Smith’s life, and cried 
bitterly when she found that all her 
entreaties did no good. Her father 
raised the club to strike Smith; and 
just at that moment this kind-hearted 
little creature ran forward, shrieked, 
and took Smith’s head into her arms, 
and laid her own upon it, to keep 
the blow from falling upon him. A 
minute longer, and he would have 
been dead. Powhatan said not a 
word. ‘The Indians all looked on 
astonished. ‘They loved Pocahontas, 
and they were afraid that the chief 
would kill his daughter; but they 
were under a mistake: she clung to 
Smith’s head, and did not speak : 
she looked up at her father, and 
her tears flowed so fast, that his 
hard nature was melted. He re- 
solved tospare him. He threw down 
his club, raised his daughter, nntied 
Captain Smith with his own hands, 
and promised, for his daughter's 
sake, that he should not be killed.’ 

“Uncle Philip, that was afine gil.’ 

“«Yes; avery good girl. Some 
Indians are very gencrous; but I 
like Pocahontas better than any In- 
dian of whom I ever heard: in fact, 
the whole state of Virginia is now 


very proud of her character,—for 
some of the best families in Virginia 
boast that they are descendants 
from Pocahontas.’ ” 





Art. XXII.—A Reply to the 
Strictures containedin a Pamph- 
let entitled “ The East India 
Company and the Mariiime Ser- 


vice, §c. London: Richardson. 
1834. | 


THERE is much in the circumstance 
of having a good cause to defend 
or advocate, when people enter into 
debate and controversy. There is 
also not a little to be attributed to 
talent in handling good materials 
effectively. Now, in reference to 
the questions discussed in this 
pamphlet, the maritime service 
have presented an illustrious ex- 
ample as respects the possession of 
both of these advantages. Nay, 
what is better, but what does not 
always follow when a good cause 
is well pushed, the whole world 
(always excepting the few selfish 
or blinded opponents whose voice 
is unworthy of being heard) has 
been convinced in favour of justice 
in this case, and with a unanimous, 
we doubt not, with a resistless in- 
fluence, will win the day, for the 
talented, the meritorious class, 
which this pamphlet represents. 
We need not say more at present 
on a subject, the great importance 
of which has excited a universal 
fecling in the public mind, so as to 
render its nature and points per- 
fectly understood. We can only 
repeat the expression of our earnest 
good will, and hope that no paltry, 
base, and intriguing policy may be 
permitted to cust ignominy upon a 
maritime nation, through any con- 
templated injustice towards the 
high spirited gentlemen of the In- 
dian maritime service, » 
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Art. XXIII. — English Prisoners 
in France, containing Observa- 
tions on their Manners and 
Habits, principally relative totheir 
Religious State, §e. &c. By 
the Rev. R. B. Wore. London : 
Hatchard. 


Tue date of the publication of this 
work must appear late when com- 
pared with the period at which the 
events treated of occurred. Nor 
can we well explain why four years 
should have elapsed from the time 
it bears to have been published to 
that at which we received it. But 
though we cannot account satisfac- 
torily for these circumstances, the 
volume is well worth the examina- 
tion of every one. Those especially 
who take a proper interest in mat- 
ters connected with the influence 
of religion, will derive consider- 
able information and gratification 
from its perusal. We have par- 
ticularly observed the earnest and 
benevolent spirit of the writer 
throughout ; his ardent endeavours 
for the spiritual welfare of man- 
kind, and the deep sense he uni- 
formly entertains of the paramount 
importance of a good life to a hap- 
py death, are conspicuously com- 
bined with a prominent acknow- 
ledgement of the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity, highly becoming 
and necessary in a minister of the 
Gospel. The period and the events 
treated of in this volume can never 


lose the interest of marvellous 
novelty. 





Art. XXIV.— The Autobiogra- 
phy of a Dissenting Minister. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co- 
1834. 


Tus experience of a dissenting 

minister, as we are informed in the 

Preface, is published with the view 

of setting forth in a more popular 
VoL. 1. (1835.) No.1. 


and homely form than that of ab- 
stract arguments the inseparable 
evils of the voluntary system. ‘ The 
author does not condemn dissent, 
seeing he himself is a dissenter; 
but what he condemns is, the at- 
tempt which is now making to 
bring all to one level, and to make 
dissent the rule, instead of the ex- 
ception. He is perfectly assured 
and convinced that dissent, bad 
enough as it is, would be yet worse 
were it not for the existence and 
operation of the established church; 
and so far as religious liberty is 
concerned, there is more of that 
under the rule and ascendancy of 
the Protestant establishment, than 
there would be under the dumina- 
tion of any one sect of dissenters.” 
We can assure our readers that 
this autobiography will reward a 
perusal amply. It is remarkable 
for its plain and seemingly unla- 
boured statement of facts; sound 
common sense distinguishes every 
page, combined with a fine enter- 
taining tact that renders the volume 
better than nine-tenths of the tales 
published, were it even taken on 
that ground. The condition of a 
dissenting minister whose educa- 
tion and hearers are of the kind 
here described, must be the most 
vexatious imaginable... We pre- 
sume that these pages must send a 
home-thrust to many a self-exa- 
miner, 





Art. XXV.— The Comic Al- 
manack for 1835, with Twelve 
Iliustrations of the Months. By 
Geo. Crurxsuank. Lond.: Tilt, 
1834. 

Tuts is a half-crown almanack, 

therefore not one of the cheapest ; 

but then, think what is to be got 

for your money. There is abun- 

dance of useful information, with 

some of the drollest facetize in prose 

and verse that can be conceived. 
L 
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Tke prognostications and predic- 
tions out-do Francis Moore, and 
leave nocomparison. ‘They are by 
our friend Rigdum Funnidos. The 
gardener’s calender may well serve 
the place of all former efforts of the 
kind. But the illustrations of the 
months by Geo. Cruikshank are by 
far the best things in it, the most 
original, and happy, and diversified 
of all funny fancies. Nay, its cover 
is worth half a crown, if we are to 
value an article by the laughter it 
affords; for the moment one first 
sees it, and every time afterwards, 
it is impossible to avoid such 
laughter as must drive dull care 
away, for at least that hour. The 


subject of this page is the signs of 


the zodiac, wherein * Aries” is a 
soldier ramming a shot into a can- 
non; “ T'aurus”’ is an intense po- 
litician, reading the John Bull 
newspaper; and “ Virgo,” an old 
maid, feeding a parrot. As Janu- 
ary is not far distant, we copy what 
is to be the state of the weather for 
that month: ‘ Weather likely to 


be cold if the frost is very old; if 


no snow should chance to fall, then 
perhaps no frost at all.”” We coun- 
sel every one who wishes to possess 
a useful almanack, illustrated in a 
style that would do honour to Ho- 
garth, to hasten to Mr. Tilt’s and 
purchase a copy of that which is 
before us, 





Art. XXVI.—Historia Technica 
Anghcane: a Systematic Ar- 
rangement of the leading Events 
in English History, from the 
Earliest Notices of the Country 
to the present Time, with an ori- 
ginal System of Mnemonics. By 
Tuomas Rose. London: John 
Bennett. 1835. 


Tus abridgement of the History of 
England lays claim to some supe- 


riority over all preceding ones, 
The author, indeed, may be pre- 
sumed to know well the defects in 
the similar works of his predeces- 
sors, from having had ten years’ 
experience in the business of teach- 
ing youth. In attempting to unite 
brevity with fulness, he carefully 
has selected, we perceive, the pro- 
minent events, and condensed them 
by means of simple plain language. 
His notices of the Ancient Britons 
are judiciously introduced. The 
maps given, showing the divisions 
and boundaries of the kingdoms 
and counties, are a very necessary 
appendage, so that we heartily re- 
commend the volume to teachers 
and parents, for the use of juvenile 
persons under their charge. 

Of the original art of memory 
here presented, we can only say 
that we have no confidence in any 
artificial method of improving the 
intellectual powers; and that we 
consider if any such could be in- 
vented and made agreeable to 
youth, they would be objectionable, 
on the very ground that they dis- 
pensed with the improving process 
and habit which mental labour ne- 
cessarily involves. If a boy be slow 
in committing facts and dates to 
memory, it may generally be said, 
that he will keep a sure hold, when 
once master of them. Or if the fa- 
culty be treacherous, and the re- 
verse of retentive, we hardly can 
conceive that any queer looking, 
and complicated auxiliary is to be 
accurately and aptly remembered. 
We, therefore, are of opinion, had 
the few pages here devoted to a 
new system of Mnemonics been left 
out, the value of the volume would 
not have been diminished, and, in- 
deed, that its character would have 
appeared to higher advantage, at 
least to grave persons like us, who 
had not the luck of being educated 


by any very short cuts to know- 
ledge. 
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Art. XXVII.— The Fruit Cultiva- 
tor, being a practical and accu- 
rate Description of all the most 
esteemed Species and Varieties 
of Fruit cultivated in the Gar- 
dens and Orchards of Britain, 
Se. By Joun Rocers, Nursery- 
man, formerly of the Royal Gar- 
dens. London: Ridgway & Sons. 
1834. 


Not only does this practical little 
volume contain the descriptions of 
fruits, but it Jays down in a short 
and plain manner the modes of 
planting, training, forcing, and 
pruning the trees or plants, with 
many other particulars of real im- 
portance to the gardener. The au- 
thor tells us, that during a long life 
of varied and active employment 
he has made and kept notes of the 
results of his practice, which he 
now, in his eighty-third year, offers 
to the young gardener and nursery- 
man: that the whole is derived 
from actual practice; and therefore, 
that he speaks with confidence on 
the points. introduced. He has 
avoided the use of botanical and 
scientific terms in the descriptions 
of fruit, and other matters. He has 
also said nothing concerning the 
physiology of trees, being evidently 
a purely practical man, whose 
knowledge and doetrines have been 
derived from experience alone. He 
warmly recommends every young 
man attaching himself to the same 
business, to keep a diary or regis- 
ter of his experience, including a 
calendar of the weather. It has 
been from numerous memoranda of 
this kind that he himself has been 
enabied in his riper years to arrive 
at sound conclusions, and in his old 
ege, to offer them as a bequest to 
those who succeed, when he shall 
be no more. Under these circum- 
stances it may well be believed, 
when we say, * The Fruit Culti- 
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vator” is calculated to be of great 
practical use to every man who 
wishes to be a labouring gardener, 
as well as to private individuals. 
The work embraces all the real im- 
provements that have been made in 
the art,down to the present period. 


Art. XXVIII. — TYhe Tourist’s 
Guide through the Swiss and 


Italian Cantons.— Switzerland, 


by Wa. Beartiz, M. D., éllus- 
trated in a Series of Views 
taken expressly for this Work. 
Parts I. 11. II. 1V., by W. H 
Bartvett, Esq. London: G 
Virtue, Ivy-lane. 
Tue first four numbers are suffi- 
cient to shew that when finished 
this Guide will be one of the most 
splendid, and at the same time mo 
derate priced works with illustra- 
tions, that has ever been published. 
Switzerland, all the world knows, 
cannot be surpassed for beautiful 
and sublime scenery. But of tlie 
numberless pictorial sketches which 
we have seen of the most striking 
parts of that country, we remember 
no collection where they were so 





judiciously selected or more hap. 


pily delineated. This character, 
however, cannot appear to be over. 
charged, when it is known that the 
drawings were taken on thie spot 
by W. H. Bartlett, and that by the 
first-rate engravers the plates have 
been, and are tu be, executed. We 
need not specify the subjects and 
scenes illustrated. But no one wlio 
has not beheld them can _ believe 
them so exquisitely drawn and 
finished as they are, who hears that 
in each part there are four plates, 
and the price only two shillings. 
But this is not all; there are full 
topographical notices accompany- 
ng these views, from the pen of 
Dr. Beattie, of great value in them. 
elves; for, besides their historical 
ccuracy, they are written in that 
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able, enthusiastic, and glowing 
style which becomes so romantic 
and poetic subjects as Switzerland 
presents. We know not whether 
most to admire his care, or the rich- 
ness and elegance of his fancy. We 
are sure we shall gratify our rea- 
ders by extracting a few verses 
with which the narrative is em- 
bellished and made to touch the 
heart, although in itself it has the 
true character of happy descriptive 
power, making one feel and see 
as the author himself felt and saw. 
The following lines on liberating a 
chamois require no recommenda- 
tion. We have immediately above 
been informed that Providence has 
formed this i. resting animal with 
such an instinetive love of liberty, 
that it is hardly possible to confine 
it long :— 


“ Freeborn and beautiful! the mountain 
Has naught like thee! 

Fleet as the rush of Alpine fountain— 
Fearless and free ! 

Thy dazzling eye outshines in brightness 
The beam of Hope ; 

Thine airy bound outstrips the lightness 
Of antelope. 

On cliffs, where scarce the eagle’s pinion 
Can find repose, 

Thou keep’st thy desolate dominion 
Of trackless snows ! 

Thy pride to roam where man’s ambition 
Could never climb, 

And make thy werld a dazzling vision 


Of Alps sublime! 


How glorious are the dawns that wake thee 
To thy repast! 

And, where their fading lights forsake thee, 
They shine the last. 

Thy clime is pure—thy heaven is clearer— 
Brighter than ours ; 

To thee, the desert snows are dearer 
Than summer flowers. 

Nor kindness, fear, nor love can tame thee— 
The desert born! 

Then go,where thy free comrades claim thee, 
And meet the morn! 

There, all thy kindred rights inherit, 
And ne’er again 

May hunter’s guile on thy free spirit 
Impose a chain!” 


The stupendous and the beauti- 
ful are alike happily pictured in this 
work by artist and author, and we 


can therefore only find room again 
to assure our readers that whoever 
glances at it, much more he that 
peruses it, will be highly gratified 
and also instructed. 


Art. XXIX.—Things as they are: 
or, Notes of a Traveller through 
some of the Middle and North- 
ern States. London: O. Rich: 
1834. 

Tuis is a very clever volume of 
American Sketches of scenery, 
character, events, and opinions. 
The descriptions are, indeed, re- 
markably concise, nervous, and 
sensible, presenting animated pic- 
tures and sentiments in plain, for- 
cible language. Though we can 
afford only room for a hasty and 
short notice of the volume, our 
readers will be better able to judge 
of its merits from a limited extract 
or two, than we can enable them 
to do, by any account, however 
carefully it may be drawn up. 

The author begins with the city 
of Washington, and of course visits 
Mount Vernon: its very name, he 
says, being dear to him, the sound 
seeming sweet and solemn to his 
ear, as it has ever done since the 
day when he remembers his father 
coming home with a badge of 
mourning upon his arm, and with 
a tear in his eye, to communicate 
the sad tidings, that General Wash- 
ington was dead. It was at Mount 
Vernon he died. The following 
extract may well be joined to some 
particulars quoted in an earlier 
part of this number of our Journal, 
connected with the history of that 
illustrious and single-minded pa- 
triot. 

“ The rear of the family mansion 
appears two or three times through 
openings in the foliage, before the 
visitor reaches it; and, although it 
is venerable, it shows, on a nearer 
approach, evident marks of decay. 
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J] passed the dwellings of the ne- 
groes, where an old family servant 
offered his services as guide; and 
dismounting, hastened on to get rid 
of the groups which assembled 
around me. ‘Two ranges of out- 
buildings, now partly disused, run 
back from the ends of the mansion 
and form a court—in which, what 
messengers have heretofore reined 
up! what guests have alighted! 
The plain piazza in front, with the 
fine sloping and partly-shaded lawn, 
descending to the brow of the pre- 
cipice over the Potomac, the clumps 
of old trees, the broad and winding 
river below, all appear much as 
they have been represented for half 
a century on so many sorts of land- 
scape furniture with which we have 
been familiar. 

“ The remains of the father of 
his country have been removed 
within a few months from the old 
family vault, on the brow of the 
precipice, to a spot near the corner 
of the vineyard inclosure, where 
the river is concealed from view, 
but which was selected by him 
during life.”’ 

“ There is something much more 
congenial to my mind in the simple 
and indeed humble depository of 
the ashes of Washington than in 
the most splendid monuments of 
Italy or even of Egypt. Where 
there is no attempt made to cap- 
tivate the eye, the mind is left at 
perfect freedom to form her own 
conceptions; and it is no disrespect 
to the greatest artist to say, that a 
refined and virtuous fancy may 
transcend in its conceptions the 
work of any human hands. I have 
no objection to the erection of 
monuments to Washington; nay, 
I hope the day may come, when 
every city, town, and village in 
the Union may possess one of some 
sort, constructed in the purest 
taste: but I feel that any fabric of 
art in this place would be only an 


impediment to the mind, which, 
if left to itself, will create the 
noblest conceptions out of no- 
thing.” 

Washington did not alone confer 
on his own country incalculable 
benefits, that have never been sur- 
passed or equalled by man, but his 
great example of disinterestedness 
has done more for the human race 
than we can possibly ascertain, and 
will still, it cannot be doubted, lead 
to better effects over the world. 

We have no design to repeat 
what has frequently been said by 
us, and by all who know any thing 
of the United States, regarding the 
growing and future greatness of 
the mighty country; but when in- 
dividual and distinct points are 
fixed on and described, the mind 
much more fully and clearly appre- 
hends the force and propriety of 
strong general assertion. The au- 
thor, when speaking of their rail- 
roads, mentions, that it was for- 
merly thought, that the vast extent 
of their territory would preclude 
that intimate intercourse between 
distant parts, which is necessary to 
unity of feeling ; but that these im- 
provements, together with canals, 
have eaten up miles and degrees of 
spaces, levelled mountains, con- 
tracted plains, dried up rivers; so 
that, instead of saying of any of 
his countrymen, that they have no 
home, it more properly may be 
now asserted that they have half a 
dozen, viz., the stage coach, the 
canal-boat, the steam-boat, the 
packet-ship, the inn, and the rail- 
road-car; and he does not know 
when some other contrivance may 
come on the back of rail-roads, to 
supersede them by a more econo- 
mical or rapid expedient. 

The author has travelled through 
various European countries, and 
thus enlarged his knowledge and 
refined his taste. He has a good 
deal to say, and with effect, too, on 
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the study an nature o the fine 
arts. When speaking of sculpture, 
he gives the following pithy in- 
structions. 

‘* It is a slavish doctrine too, that 
no artist can be worthy of respect 
who has not worked in Rome. 
Let not our youth be discouraged. 
Take a chisel, look at a man, and 
make the rock look as much like 
him as you can. But the ruck is 
hard. Then take plaster, or com- 
mon red clay from a brick-yard. 
It will wash off from the hands of 
genius—Canova used it often. Set 
about gravely to do what you have 
attempted when a boy with the 
snow. Try to make a man—it is 
not so puerile a business, neither is 
it so very difficult. You are not to 
be perplexed with colours, lights 
and shades, or in any way required 
to make a flat surface look like 
what it is not. You may measure 
every part, turn it this way and 
that by moving the block on which 
it stands, and alter, remould, and 
begin again. Nothing is spent but 
a little leisure time, a little atten- 
tion and ingenuity, for which you 
will be more attentive and inge- 
nious hereafter, and a better judge 
of other people’s work. The clay 
is as good as it was before, and you 
are not obliged to show your work 
or to try again. You are already 
like an artist in one respect; you 
have failed in your first attempt to 
do as well as you wished. Even if 
you had tried to chisel a stone and 
broken it, your tool, or your skin, 
I dare say Canova and Thorwald- 
son themselves have done worse.” 

When alluding to the two hun- 
dred and thirty-six Polanders who 
have been banished to the United 
States by the arbitrary power of Aus- 
tria, he says, that most of them 
are severe sufferers for the sake of 
liberal views and patriotic exer- 
tions; but that a few of them are 
of bad character, and were sent 


thither to discredit the others. It 
seems to him, however, as if Proyj- 
dence had employed them as incen- 
tives to good for the sake of the 
Americans. People there, are now 
so remote from the existence of 
despotism, that they require to be 
reminded by these melancholy and 
silent strangers, that liberty is not 
secured, even to Americans, by an 
impenetrable wall of brass. We 
like, particularly, the following 
short passage, with which we close 
our notice of “Things as they are” 
in the United States. 

‘* A banished Pole should move 
among us as a living monument of 
arbitrary power, and whenever we 
look upon him, it should be with 
the recollection— Here is a victim 
of despotism! Here is a man, such 
as our ancesturs would have chosen 
to be—if offered his alternative— 
slavery or banishment: here is one 
who has endured that arbitrary 
power to which our ancestors would 
not submit, but resisted, for the 
sake of their children.’ ” 





Art. XXX.—-—Tough Yarns— 
A Series of Naval Tales and 
Sketches to please all Hands: 
from the Swabs on the Shoulders 
down to the Swabs in the Head. 
By the Op Samor. _ IIlustrated 
by George Cruikshank. Lon- 
don: Effingham Wilson. 1835. 


Tue style and nature of these 
pieces may be pretty correctly un- 
derstood from the title, and from 
their individual names. Several of 
them, we are inclined to think, 
have formerly appeared in one or 
other of the periodicals. But this 
is no disparagement or objection ; 
quite the reverse, being not an un- 
fair measure by which to prove 
their currency. The first and long- 
est piece is called Greenwich Hos- 
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pital; then comes Tom Brookes— 
Daddy Davy, the Negro—Ghost 
Stories—Frere du Diable—The 
Fisherman’s Family — The Red 
Flag at the Fore—The Prisoner— 
The Convict—The Burning Ship— 
and the Veteran Soldier. There is, 
as may be supposed, matter here 
for tears as well as laughter; and 
we say, there is no lack of talent 
on either side. We need hardly 
declare that the illustrations add to 
the effect and interest of each tale. 
In the Veteran Soldier, the two 
following verses occur, which show 


the song-making art of the au- 
thor. 


‘«* Dear land of my fathers, their glory and 
pride, 

Who fought for their homes, and in Free- 
dom’s cause died ; 

The hallow’d green turf-mound marks each 
sacred spot, 

And their spirits still cry, Let us ne’er be 
forgot ! 

Forget you? Ah never, whilst Shannon’s 
Stream flows, 

And Liberty’s tree on dear Erin’s land 
grows, 

To yield us shilelahs to lather our foes 

Will Paddy forget you,—ab never ! 

‘‘Your lovely green meadows, all spark- 
ling with dew, 

Where Norah first met me, how dear to my 


view ; 

Remembrance now pictures the sweet little 
cot, 

And I hear her last words, Let me ne’er be 
forgot ! 

Forget you? Ah never! though now far 
apart, 

Still faithful and honest shall be this poor 
heart ; 

Till life’s latest breath from my lips shall 
depart 


Can Paddy forget you ?—ah never !”’ 





Anr.XXXI.—Appendiz to the Black 
Book : an Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of the Reform 
Ministry and Parliament, &c: 
London: Wilson. 1834. 


Tux advertisement prefixed to this 
publication gives a correct view of 
its character. It is meant to supply 
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omissions and to correct and com- 
plete to the present period the mass 
of information contained in former 
editions of The Black Book, a work, 
the nature of which is generally 
known, or to those who have neither 
seen it nor heard of it, we can 
speedily describe its nature, by say- 
ing it advocates Radical doctrines 
regarding the past and the present 
state of the country and its govern- 
ment. 

The preliminary chapters of this 
edition were written prior to the late 
changes of the administration, and 
comprise an exposition of the’princi- 
ples and practices of the Reform 
Ministry and Parliament up to the 
period of the dissolution of the 
former, freely blaming and praising 
as the writer’s creed guides him, 
They also embrace a brief discussion 
of the interests at issue between 
agriculture and commerce, in which 
farming is viewed as a poor trade, 
and the loom made to take prece- 
dence of the plough as to relative 
importance; the Church and the 
Dissenters, our fiscal administra- 
tion, and other questions of great 
importance, which are long likely 
to engage public and parliamentary 
attention, are in their order taken 
up. The remaining chapters relate 
to the recent change of Ministers 
and its presumed consequences. [n 
the Addenda there is a collection 
of statistical information, explana- 
tory of thesubjectsof previous discus- 
sion, the existing state of the repre- 
sentation, and the character and com- 
position of the Reform parliament. 
This branch presents many pieces 
of valuable information greatly con- 
densed. 

It is somewhat curious, and by no 
means a favourable evidence as re- 
gards the author's prescience and 
long sighted accuracy, that in the 
first chapter the following are the 
first sentences. —‘‘ TheTories, orac- 
cording to their new designation, the 
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Conservators of abuses have become, 
like the Jocobites, little more than 
an historical name. The mind and 
motive force of the country have 
left them, and it is impossible they 
can again exercise political power.” 

But it is no disgrace to have beén 
wrong in such calculations, for it is 
quite clear that the ex-ministers 
themselves were as unprepared for 
the sudden change as the author 
has been. We observe that like the 
Radicals in general, although he was 
not sparing of censures applied to 
the Whigs, so long as they were in 
power, he laments their dismissal, 
and fairly, nay even kind-heartedly 
sets down a list or their good deeds, 
whilst he implores all classes of re- 
formers to sink their minor differ- 
ences,and with one unanimous effort 
to throw out the Tories. Respect- 
ing the Ins and the Outs the ques- 
tion is here stated to be, shall the 
people repose confidence in those 
who adopt reform from principle, or 
in those who repudiate it on princi- 
ple? A Whig is preferred bythe 
writer to a Tory, and a Radical to 
both: but in his anxiety to serve a 
relative rather than a neighbour, he 
will not play the game of the com- 


mon enemy of both. We need not 
say more about the contents of this 
pamphlet. It is strongly worded 
and well written. We extract an offer 
made by the author, that our readers 
who have votes may havean opportu- 
nity of considering it. “In reply,”’says 
he, ‘‘to enquires connected with a 
general election, the author of the 
Black Book begs publicly to an- 
nounce that he is ready to offer him- 
self (free of expense) a candidate 
for the representation of any city 
or borough in parliament, in opposi- 
tion to a Tory or Conservative 
Whig; but he will not, when union 
is so essential, divide the reform 
interest—that is, he will not weaken 
the popular cause by being brought 
forward as a third man, in any case, 
where it may endanger the return 
of a brother Radical or even a libe- 
ral reformer. By a liberal reformer 
is meant areformer who has gene- 
rally supported the late ministers and 
who is in favour of the Ballot, Short 
Parliaments, Household Suffrage, 


and a thorough reform of the 
Church and Corporations.” This 
generous offer we presume is made 
for the sake of affording an advice 
to parliamentary candidates. 
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XIV.—A New Guide tothe French Language and Conversation : 
consisting of Modern French “and English Dialogues, 


‘ &c. By J. a ne ee 
| XV.—The Parent’s Book. A Series of Tales descriptive of the 
j various duties comprehended in the Ten Command- 
j ments and the Lord’s Prayer. ‘l'o be completed in 
\b a Se eee ee 
lf XVI.—-One Step Further in Stenography. By Laming War- 
i . 


ran Tear,....-. 


XVIf{.—Lessons on Words and Objects, with easy and amusing 
Experiments for the Parlour or School. By John 


Ee rear eens “ee = 
1. XVI{I.—The Riches of Chaucer; also have been added a few 
mo Explanatory Notes, and a new Memoir of the Poet. 
ie By Ch. C. Clarke ........ 


X{X.—Kingdom Sermons; or Sermons on the Accidents ; Ist. 
of the Subject, 2nd. of the Relations of the Kingdom 
of God in Christ! By John Pring, B.A. .. 


XX++An Explanatory Treatise on the Subjunctive Mood, 


i. being the substance of Mr. Noah Webster's fourth 
| Dissertation on the — en &e. By H 


\ | J, H. sales 


XX1i.—The Frogs and their King, or ~ People and their 
Rulers: a Moral Analysis of Men and Manners, 


‘ adapted to. the. Nineteenth Century. By Ignotus 
| Coaxus. . ee ee  eihlay sik aout aah a 
ie XXI1.—A‘New Guide to Spanish and English Conversation, con- 
if sisting not only of Modern phrases, idioms, and pro- 
‘ ... verbs, but also of particular Spanish and English 


Dialogues, &c. By J. Rowbotham 


XX{1J].—The Naturalist’s Library—Ornithology, Vol. IV., Gal. 
. &§ lenaceous birds—Part 2ud. Game birds. By Sir Wil- 
i liam Jardine, Bart. ..ccoe.eeee..se. 
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